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Dewhurst’s Cottons are the Best for Hand or Machine use. 


DEWHURST’S 
}&4[ SEWING 
| COTTON 


“THE THREE SHELLS” BRAND 


Is Strong, Even, Elastic, and free from Knots. 
Dewhurst’s Cottons have been awarded PRIZE MEDALS for 
general excellence of quality wherever exhibited, 
LATEST AWARDS:— 

COLD MEDALS—AMSTERDAM, 1883. 
CALCUTTA, 1883-4; ANTWERP, 1885. 








a 
PEPPER'S TONIC 
For giving great Bodily, Nerve, Mental, and Digestive Strength, 

26 SOLD EVERYWHERE. 2/6 


Removes all IRRITATING 
> . PPEAR CES, 
DISFIGUREMENTS, [ O | | O N. leaving & cle °, sa 


DISCULORATIONS, 


For Clearing the Skin of Spots, Blemishes, Blotches, &c, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 























GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


PSs C 


ONLY BOILING WATER OR BOILING MILK 


NEEDED. 








JEN SE N N's “ SWEET AS CREAM.” 
“GOD LIVER OIL. 


British Medical Journal, ~—‘‘ Children take it well.” 
Easterly Winds, Cold and Damp are defied by those who use 
Jensen's Cod Liver Oil. 
Better than the thickest clothing, because it ereates warmth. 


‘Children like it,” 


It strengthens throat, lungs, and chest, Absolutely pure. It cures indi- 
gestion, and is taken and enjoyed by young Children and Inv: ali ds. In 
Bottles in Carton Cases, each bearing the Tra ule Mark, at 1s. per } pint, 2s 

5 6d. per pint, 6s. 6d me quart. Sold everywhere, and by the 


per 5 pint, 35. 
Sole Consignees, HERTZ & COLLING WOOD, 1o1, Leadenhall Street. 


he Lan —* Of 
‘lumen qu alit , and 
practically no tast 


FOR CAKES, PASTRY, 
PUDDINGS AND ~ & 
WHOLESOME BREAD tive: 





Take none but JENSEN’S, the best and cheapest. 
THe Orie Nl REI 
Axo Fins? MAR ro He 
“Corn FLOUR. - MajJESIY THE 
Gasat nts QuUEED 
The Best known Material for Puddings, Cus- 


tards, Cakes, Blanc Mange, etc., etc. 





BROWN & GREEN '’s 


“GEM” 


COOKING STOVES 


30 different sizes, great saving of Fuel, 
and bake ~~ ndidiy. Price Lists 
free. Also 


7 _- Kitcheners & Heating Stoves. 
BROWN & GREEN, Lim., 69 & 71, Finsbury Pavement, E.¢. 











MEOST USEFUL PRESENTS. 


Per Doz. Per Doz. 


IRIs EL 
Children’ S Bor lered 12 Hemstitched: 
CAMBRIC: L; adies’ ; ... 2/41 1 Ladies’ 2 lili 
Gents’ 3/6 | Gents’ 4/11 
Half-dozens SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS, 
or dozens of 
Handkerchiefs 
PRETT\ FANCY HANDKERCHIEFS 
BOXES, ENCASED IN ' 


POST FREE. 
CARDB oe Fp COVERS, so as to pass uninjured by post, for 
6d., Od., 1/-, or 1/6 each extra, according to style; and _ this 
slight adk ates cost catises the gifts to be VERY HIGHLY 
APPRECIATED BY ALL 


can be placed in VERY 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 pe 


| | w DAMASK dozen. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 
per dozen, Table Cloths, 


2 yards square, 2/11; 

21, yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each, 
Kitchen Table Cloths, 113d. 
each, Strong Huckaback TABLE LINEN, 
Towels, 4 6 per dozen, Mono- 
grams, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, &c., Woven and 
Embroidered. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/4} each. 

Samples and Illustrated Price Lists post fpee to any part d 
the world. 

By Special Appointments to H.M. 
AR.H. the Crown Princess:of Germany. 





the Queen and HI. and 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
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THE WO, VIUM FOR DRESS FABRICS... 


RADFORD i scccrort 


™ BRADFORD, f° 


YORASH/PE. 


PATTERNS OF WINTER SPECIALITIES POST FREE. 


Before purchasing elsewhere, Ladies are uested to see our new Patterns and Combinations, which are 
UNE UALLED POR PRICE AND QUALITY. 


Any Length Out at Prices. Carriage Paid cn all Orders over £1 in value. 
HIGHEST AWARDS AT ALL EXHIBITIONS. 


The B. M. & Co. have received the GOLD a 5 at the Liverpool Exhibition for Century Cashmeres 


and Dress 
wee Fi : 
o Manufacturers to HER MAJESTY the QUEEN, and other Members of the Royal Family. 
Meg: Trade Mark The Press speak highly of the advantages of dealing direct with the BRADFORD MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. When writing, please mention ‘‘ LEISURE HOUR.” 
See that every article and length of material sent from the Bradford Manufacturing Company bears their well-known registereo 

PU BLIC CAUTION ! Trade Mark—“ A Girl at the mm,” without which none are genuine. Be sure and a-idress in full as above | 

SAMPLES, &c., SAVE TWO PROFITS BY PURCHASING ESTABLISHED 

POST FREE. | DIRECT FROM THE FACTOR. OVER 60 YEARS. 


Irish Linen Piliow Slips made up ready for Use from 8/9 per dozen to finest quality. 
Linen Sheets, twilled or plain, made up ready for use, all sizes and qualities, Damask 
Table-Cloths, Napkins, Diapers, Sheetings, Towellings, Glass Cloths, Shirtings, 
Pillow Linen, &c. 


LINDSAY'S IRISH LINENS. -_ 


CAMBRIC POCKET-HANDKERCHIEFS HEMMED READY FOR USE. bd 
Children’s from 1s. 44d. per dozen. Ladies’ from 1s. 114d. per dozen. Gent's from 
3s. 9d. perdozen. Hemstitched, from 3s. 9d. per dozen. Gent's ditto, from 5s. 11d. Vi e I 1D Se ° & 
per dozen. Embroidered and Coloured Bordered. 
By speciaL | /: LINDSAY & Co. TO HM. THE CU 
|_| APPOINTMENT Limitea, : BELFAST. QUEEN. bad dU I ] } er 
_ 
R | G G S’ Is the most perfect Emollient Milk for Preserving and Beautifying the 
Skin ever produced. It keeps the Skin Soft, Smooth, and White, during 
TR AN S FE R PA PE R Ss the Co.pest WgaTuer. Entirely Removes and Prevents all ROUGH- 
. NESS, REDNESS, CHAPS, IRRITATION, etc., and 
AWarm Iron passed over the back of these Papers transfers the De to any Fabric. > : - 1 . : J 
oe. . k ¥ Senge, Rowing over i for Artistic Needlework, Paiming, PRESERVES pe —y from the effects of FROST, a 
and Braiding. _Post Free for 10 Penny Stamps. = WINDS, and HARD WATER, more Effectively than any other 
BRIGGS Book of Designs, si ring o' for 1887. Post Free f 1. rr + > Ma ~ 
BRIGGS’ Latest Novelty, a complete Silk Shade Card, shoul ee. shades Preparation. If applied after visiting Heated Apartments, it will be found 
in which Briggs’ Embroidered Silks can be obtained. Sent Post Free with Briggs Delightfully Cooling and Refreshing. Bottles, ls, and 2s. 6d., of 


Guide, for od. in Stamps. Tussore Silk Shade Card. Post Free, 9d. - 
—— oF the abowe Rooke and one Shade Card cent Pett Preitee x2, O2, all Chemists. Free for 3d. extra by the Sole Makers, M. 


A 
8, CHURCH; STREET, MANCHESTER. | BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 


























Fry's Cocoa 


—— 


“=1/Pure Concentrated Cocoa 


OVES Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing 
; extreme solubility, and developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 
ng of Fae From Sm CHAS. A. CAMERO} » M.D., President of the Reyal College 


of Surgeons, Ireland. ‘‘I have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well. It is 
Stoves. especially adapted to those whose digestive organs are weak.” 
THIRTY-THREE PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO J. S. FRY & SONS. 





nt, Ee , ze Newest /nvention—GreatesthNovelty. 5 
S| 3 iy eNom| NESTLE'S 
/11 pet \ we /, y 


cins, 5/6 My THE 

Coan \ pf ‘ DIAGONAL SEA M ay . MI | L K Pn 
’ | ii Preparation. vor 

| li, C O R S ET. REQUIRES ONLY Mother’s Milk. 


b 
NEN, Eten’ and ras THE ADDITION OF WATER. 
= Fi mm on the Con- { . 4 
coe, { tinent. Will J \ : ay) 
— and . not split in | . hey s $ Ss 


CAChi. d i the Seams nor \ 
> part q tear in the Fabric. \\! a] : _ a 
_~—— \ LY Exquisite Model. \—I , re ; i FOR INFANTS. 
XQ J Perfect Comfort. ee = 
HI. and " Guaranteed Wear. ~ , fe Recommended by the 
he Queen says: *‘ These Corsets are a new departure. The material is cut on the cross, »N 
and os component rts being -- re diagonally the conus —<~ no — rd 7 < Highest Medical Authorities 
are admirably modelled, exquisitely neat and strong, and the workmanship all that could be 
fesized.© ose of worthless imitations. Every onine Y ae by —~¢r mt A N iy ; in England and all parts of 
‘atent Diagonal Seam Corset, No. 116,” in oval. Gold Medal New Zealand Exhibition, ~ 
1882, GOLD MEDAL, HIGHEST AWARD for Corsets, London International Exhibition, Registered the world. 


1884. LATEST AWARD!!! GOLD MEDAL, International Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1886. einege 4 ‘ 
Sold by‘all Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters in the United Kingdom and Colouies. PREPARED AT VEVEY, SWITZERLAND. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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100-DAY CLOCKS. 
CRETONNES.—MAPLE and Co. have great DRAWING-ROOM CLOCKS, to go for 400 
: with once 3a Pri 
pleasure in stating that they have on show the most W, MA ie on apy ' ce 3 


ificent selection ever seen of fast-washing c 
a. : assortment suitable for dining and dra 
CRETONNES, on extra strong and serviceable : = a, an "sa. wing 


issues H e marble clock, with incised lin 
mapte & co.-crevoxnes. TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 222282 === = 
CRETONNES.—The Blocks for th inti f 
the Fine old, French ‘Cretonnes having’ been ‘how LONDON MAPLE & CO.—CHINA. 
re-engravead, < . are receivin; e fines! . 
di: ffered. The cloths hich these are 
Printed are of su erior quality; the colours can also The Largest FURNISHING ESTABLISH- MAPLE & Co, have the largest assortment of 
e guaranteed, The designs are exclusively engaged ; BARBOTINE, Tunisian, Hungarian, oul 
to MAPLE & CO. MENT in the World. Faience Silicon Denia, and Deaton Inpest. cual 
v. also in Worcester, Bor resden, Sevres, Chinese, 
e: 


—CURTAINS. ; : by china, 
MAPLE & CO.—CUR NOTICE. — Complimentary, Wedding, and 
CURTAINS.—The_ most wonderful improvements Birthday Presents, an immense variety. Acres of Show-rooms MAPLE & CO.—CARPETS. 
have been made within the last few years in the for the displa 4 goods, both useful — | aoe my from 1s. to 
manufacture and colouring of Curtain and Covering 100 guineas. @ variety is so extensive and varied that an inspection _ 3 
Fabrics. The artistic effect which some of these js Solicited. erere pnt OSs ane centinan ROCHE 


goods, even at 3s. od. per yard, double width. give is POSTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT.— (ARPETS collected by Messrs. MAPLE and Caiy 


extraordinary. The principal factories for the pro- : c s 
duction Robe in France, MAPLE & CO. have estab- Messrs. MAPLE & CO. beg respectfully to state that this ead eo by eo a= =o 
lished a house in Paris, whereby they see all the new Department is now so organised that they are — 4 prepared to Joce atin of 7 oad. A em Peet “< 
designs, and are enabled to reserve + Be exclusively. execute and supply any article that can ibly required in esti > ‘| ben == F rsian yer 
Furnishing at the same price, if not less, than any other house in * @5s Pleasure. Prices from 30s. to £100. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. England. Patterns sent, and quotations given free of charge. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. Care THE ¢& D U C H E S ~ 


oddard’s : 
Ooi Powder 8" | CORSET 


present style of dress, the shape being perme 
NON-MEROURIAL. nently retainec by a series of narrow whale 
Universally admitted to be the BEST and SAFEST ARTICLE bones placed diagonally across the front, gra 
dually curving in, and contracting the corse 


FOR CLEANING SILVER, ELECTRO-PLATE, &c. 
at the bottom of the busk, whereby the siz 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, in Boxes 15., 2s. 6d., and 45. 6d. of the i. codactll. sbiediine improve 
figure J 
PE a permanent support afforded, and a fashion 
ee —— Writeassmoothly able and elegant appearance secured. 


1€ lead pencil ~ 
sed is THE M PLE 
( . & Maem > scratch nor spurt, FORTAGLE OF SILE BUSKS. 


the points being - ae j 
E rs ng Inferior imitations are so numerous, thatit 


| RCU LAR PEN S process Six is necessary to see that the name, W. THomas, 
ft mize Mapas is stamped inside the Corset. 
OINTEDE LING (a W. THOMAS, 


: SS your Stationer for 
a Sixpenny Assorted Sample Box, or send 7 stamps to C. BRANDAUER 71, Queen Victoria Street 
& CO.’S Pen Works, Birmingham ; or to their Wholesale Warehouse— (Late of 128 and 129, Cheapside), 


24, KING EDWARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. And may be purchased of Drapers and Millinert, 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S ware coyyp| Can you read this? “ Cocoon’ 
TEETH, 


Oriental maLeat Sout ays 
SERTAL TOTH PASS ool, 


Orc INC THE 7 ~ 
ano PRESERY, SETH a cums Numerous complaii 
having been made that? 
ferior wool balled in d 
same style is sold 
Genuine COCOON Wod 
lease note that none 
enuine unless bearing 
word COCOON, which 
our ora —_ Ma 
on the band. rect 
CAUTION.—The only fer bnitting oe ane 
= fu : 
sgenuine is JEWSBURY a le 
Stamped and Addres 


————— AND SOW. “ Euvelofe, MENTIONS 
. . , | NAME OF THIS PAPER. 
Pots 1/6 and 2/6. All Chemists. 60 YEARS U WOOD & BUBTT, Spinnem, Helm 


THE LATEST NOVELTY FOR HOUSE -DECORATION ! 


ree 
“a stey” WINDOW-BLIN 
arte Py | CLOT EL. 
A NEW MATERIAL entirely superseding the old-fashioned Blinds, combining 
BLEGANCE DURABILITY —UTILoILTY—_Bpconomy. 
Manufactured in Plain Colours and Fancy Patterns. Artistic Designs. Charming Combinations of Shades % 


match Modern Furniture and Decorations. 


Requires no Washing—Will Sponge Clean. Not liable to fade—Will stand rough Wear. 
Rolls up Straight—Does not Crease. Does not Darken the pare Pevtocts Carpets and Fu 
. e ing—™4Y BE CUT 10 ANY wiprl ture from the heat and bleaching glare of the sun. 
— poli > witinn Rollers — Adds Cheerfulness to Se banter of the House, 
. Lightens and Brightens the Exterior. 
Is unaffected by Heat, Damp, Exposure to the Is the Cheapest and Best Blind in the World for 
Weather. Inside and Outside Purposes. 


= Can be obtained from all First-Class Drapers, Upholsterers, and Cabinet Makers. 


Te face Back of Plate.) 4 





MAPLE & CO.—CRETONNES. 
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Cy 7 
on the most 
valuable 
fLL CASES OF BODILY WEAKNESS, 
CHLOROSIS, AND IN RYSPEPSIA. 


Read the following extract from 


“Medical Notes and Reflections," by Henry Hottann, M.D., 
F.R.S., etc., Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons and 


Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. Chapter XXIII.: On 
sl for the ‘ : : : 
1 re Diet and Disorders of the Digestion. 
w whale . ’ os ° , 
ont, i “* The theory and uses of tonic medicines, exceedingly vague as tl 
he corset > - . 
y the must be owned they are in every part of Practice, are not least so in 
mpro 
fash their relation to disorders of digestion. Of Tonics filly so termed 
R BUSK IRON 7” one or other of its preparations ts,according lo my experience, 


ad COM: 
= ale THE MOST GENERALLY BENEFICIAL. Comparing i/ with the whole 


Tuomas, class of Bitters, I doubt whether there ts any one among the latter 
capable of being made so variously useful. 

“ Regard must, of course, be had in employing it to the cause and 
particular character of the dyspeptic symptoms; but the circumstances 
which create apprehension, often most needlessly, as to its use, may be 
readily obviated by its conjunction with whatever laxatives arerequired. 

“ The imagination of the dyspeptic is ever awake to discover 
sensations and draw inferences: the latter often as much diseased as 


the feelings which prompt them! This prejudice, easily excited against 


any remedies, obtains a sort of countenance in the case of tron and steel 

medicines from the phrases vaguely applied to them by the ignorant.and 

tt often needs discretion and firmness in the practitioner to ensure thal 

=z { persistence in their use which alone can render them of any avail.” 
Read also the following extract on Iron as a Health Restorer from 
“Liebig’s familiar Letters on Chemistry in its relation to 
Physiology.” Letter xxix., p. 432. 

,  “ Experience has shown that the symptoms of CHLOROSIS, 

\ viz., BODILY WEAKNESS amd WEARINESS, PALE ASPECT and 

z= hp gpmer HEAT, may be ENTIRELY REMOVED and health restored 
. by small and repeated doses of Iron.” 

“THE FUNCTION OF IRON, AND ITS INDISPENSABLE 

nEcEssITY for the formation of blood globules 1s obvious. AND IT 1S 

QUITE CERTAIN THAT IF IRON BE EXCLUDED FROM THE FOOD, 
ORGANIC LIFE CANNOT BE SUPPORTED.” 

It will be noticed from the proceeding extracts that the persis/ent and repeated 

use of [PON is recommended on high medical and chemical authority, 

but the well-known disagreeable consequences of taking Iron in the usual 


[P.T.0. 





tinctures and mixtures, viz., STAINING THE TEETH, CONSTIPATION, HEADACHE 
AND LOSS OF APPETITE—constantly deter people from its use; but since 
the introduction of Fer Bravais these objections to Iron have been 
entirely removed, and we have a tasteless and absolutely pure form of Iron 
Drops in combination with oxygen and water gucte free from acid, which 
can be taken persistently and administered to the most delicate constitu- 
tions without the slightest risk of injurious effects. In proof of which 
read the reports in the leading Medical Journals on 


fer Prabvatrs. 


Che ‘Colloid hydrate in aqueous solution 
Sancet. F neutral and tasteless.” “A beautiful 
ee and interesting preparation.” 

‘FER BRAVAIS (Bravais DIALYSED 
(Tron) is a strong solution of Iron, and yet 
ii it is almost tasteless, and has all the 

@be good effects of Iron without producing 
Writish constipation or disturbing the digestion: 
Sort ls ) e Pag 

_ | it does not blacken or injure the teeth. 
Qedical ! An eminent London physician writes to us: 


Sournal. ‘I have tried it extensively and 
March 3rd, _|* have given it in eases in which no 
ed ‘other form of Iron could be taken, 


Fune gth, 1877. 


‘it is the best preparation of Iron 





933 & 


‘I have met with. 


Fer Hrabats 


may be obtained of all Chemists and Druggists in bottles conveniently 
packed in portable card cases, each supplied with an atmospheric drop 
measure and full directions for use. 


PRI ic ES: 
SMALL Size 3/ (three weeks’ treatment); Larcr Size 4/6 (six weeks’ treatment). 


N.B.—The drops are taken two or three times daily, immediately before 
or after meals, either on a piece of sugar or bread or in a small glass of wine 
or pure water. 

* “Taken readily by children; has all the good effects of Iron without its incon- 


veniences.”—Private Letter from the same London Physician, and published with his 
permission. 
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THE TRICOLOUR COCKADE (Paris, 1789 ‘By G. P. Jacomb Hood. 


By Permission, frow the Picture exhibited in the Royal Academy. | 





THE LEISURE HOUR. 





SOMETHING TO HIS ADVANTAGE. 


BY THE REV. T. S. MILLINGTON, 


AUTHOR OF 


“BY HOOK OR BY CROOK." 


CHAPTER I.—AN APPARITION. 


‘Tis gone, and will not answer.--Shakespeare. 
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MR. PENFOLD SCANNED THEM CAREFULLY 


T was yet early in the afternoon, but autumn 
was advancing, and the days had already 
begun to draw in. Mr. Acworth’s private cab 

was waiting before the door of his house of busi- 
ness at Mincing Hill, E.c. But Mr. Acworth, 
although he had ordered it to be there at that 


| 
| 
| 


BEFORE SPEAKING. 


hour, and was himself famed for punctuality, was 
not yet ready for it. The young clerks in the 
office downstairs, which looked out into the street, 
cast impatient glances at each other and at the 
waiting vehicle alternately, and would have giver 
vent to their displeasure if they had not been 
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restrained by the presence of older and graver 
men who shared the room with them. 

“There never was beheld such an upsetting, 
such a polfer. He will not away yet for an hour,” 
said Spiegelhalter, the foreign clerk, in a whisper 
to his neighbour. Spiegelhalter had been called 
upstairs for a few minutes, and all eyes were upon 
him when he returned. ‘“ Over all the tables, the 
floor, the chairs, are papers scattered—letters of 
ages past, brown with oldness; and when I offer 
kindly to help them out of the way, he bid me 
get away myself with his customary polite.” 

Presently a murmuring sound was heard from 
the mouth of a metal tube on the wall. 

“That’s the one-and-twenty time since half 
eleven,” said Spiegelhalter, approaching his ear 
to the spot. ‘‘ What wants he now, I wonder.” 

“Mr. Penfold.” 

Mr. Penfold, the head clerk or manager, came 
from his den at the back and made his way up- 
stairs. 

He found Mr. Acworth’s room in a state of the 
utmost confusion, as Spiegelhalter had described 
it, and Acworth himself seemed to be making it 
every moment worse confounded by his efforts to 
put things straight. 

By the aid of his manager, who set to work at 
once without waiting to be asked, the documents, 
many of which were of a kind with which the 
latter was familiar, were soon sorted, and restored 
to their proper places. Two or three bundles of 
papers and letters alone remained upon the table. 

**Don’t touch those,” Mr. Acworth said. 

Penfold withdrew his hand. Acworth took 
them up one by one, and carrying them to the 
window, examined them carefully. The room 
was large and looked out into a courtyard in rear 
of the house, and the sun, now getting towards 
the west, shed its rays down upon the window, so 
that there was no lack of light; but the papers 
were yellow and the writing on them old and 
faded, and it was evident that Mr. Acworth had 
considerable difficulty in ,reading the endorse- 
ments. He turned them first to one eye and then 
to the other, now to this side now to that, put on 
his spectacles and took them off again. Finally 
he yielded to necessity and called upon Penfold 
to assist him, holding the papers out to him one 
by one without loosening his grip of them. 

Mr. Penfold +scanned them carefully before 
speaking. He was a quiet-looking man, with 
smooth cheeks and a fair complexion, and though 
wanting in colour, which was not to be wondered 
at in one whose days were spent almost without 
exception at a desk in the city, his features were 
well rounded and almost feminine in their ex- 
pression. His eyes were small and shaded by a 
fringe of long eyelashes which drooped over them; 
but there was a sharpness about them sometimes, 
when anything occurred to excite particular 
interest, which showed that their owner had all 
his wits about him, and that, notwithstanding the 
general simplicity of his bearing and manner, his 
powers of observation did not slumber. 

Especially on this occasion those sharp eyes 
flashed with inquisitive eagerness down upon the 
documents extended towards him. 





“* Well?” said Acworth, impatiently. 

“ Letters, certificates, instructions for policy of 
insurance, Edward Deacon.” 

Mr. Acworth started as if a serpent had stung 
him. 

“That will do,” he said, hastily withdrawing 
the papers. ‘I know all about these. You have 
sharp eyes, Mr. Penfold.” 

‘* Pretty well,” said the other, blandly. “ Not 
quite so good, I fancy, as they used to be. I 
hope yours are better, sir? ” 

Acworth made no answer, but turned away 
with an air of impatience. He was looking 
anxious and weary, and gave vent unconsciously 
to a sigh. 

“You can go now, Mr. Penfold,” he said. 

The manager withdrew, and Acworth was left 
alone. For some moments he stood motionless, 
absorbed in thought, evidently of an anxious and 
painful nature. 

Observe him. A man of about fifty years of 
age, of average height, broad-shouldered, with an 
habitual stoop, forehead high and straight, features 
strongly marked, full lips which might have given 
an expression of sensuality to the face but for the 
solid lower jaw and chin; a high nose straight as 
the gnomon of a sundial, descending in a direct 
line from the forehead, dividing the eyes as by a 
wall ; scant hair already grey about the temples ; 
large eyebrows also grey or grizzled; the eye- 
lids, generally closed or nearly so, large and pro- 
jecting abnormally, and when raised the eyes, 
now almost lustreless and with “no speculation” 
in them, affording but little clue to the character 
of their owner. Formerly they had been the 
redeeming feature of an otherwise stern and for- 
bidding countenance. They had lighted up the 
grave and solid features with a grace and softness 
now almost entirely wanting. Of late the pre- 
vailing expression had come to be one of sadness, 
discontent, or care, or perhaps, for it was im- 
possible to distinguish when the eyes were silent, 
of moroseness. 

Mr. Acworth, such as we have described him, 
stood still for some moments after his manager 
had left the room, drawing his breath with diffi- 
culty, his eyes fixed on vacancy. His hand 
grasped the papers which he had taken from Pen- 
fold; but he did not look at them. 

““They ought to have been burned long ago,” 
he said. ‘‘ What could have possessed me to keep 
them? I will be rid of them at once.” 

It was not the first time that he had made that 
determination ; and even now, while he so re- 
solved, he felt a doubt whether he should put it 
into execution. He might well ask what had 
possessed him? Why did he keep a skeleton in 
his cupboard, a record of transactions past and 
done with which could bring him neither credit 
nor comfort—which could never be of any pos- 
sible use or value to him, but served only to stir 
up feelings of remorse and self-reproach? That 
was a question which Mr. Acworth could not have 
answered for himself, and we shall not attempt to 
analyse his feelings or to answer it for him. 

Except to suggest that, as we are not left 
entirely to follow our own devices in this world, 
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our thoughts and actions may be overruled bya 
Higher Power, for purposes which we do not at 
the time confess or understand. Second thoughts, 
we are often told, are best. Whence do they 
arise? If we could trace them totheir source the 
cause of their greater excellence might very often 
be manifest. Does it not happen to most of us 
to hesitate sometimes when about to perform an 
act on which we had resolved, and to which our 
judgment has consented—to withhold the hand, 
without being able to assign any reason for doing 
so—to resist an impulse, without knowing why ° 
especially when the result would be irrevocable, 
like the cutting down of a tree, which must lie as 
it falls, and cannot be put up again, or, as in the 
case now before us, the destruction of a docu- 
ment, sole record of transactions past and done 
with ? 

Perhaps in after years we learn that it was well 
for us to have been thus restrained. We view 
things in different lights as we grow older, and 
circumstances may arise in the future to give new 
colour to the past. A painful memory may 
prove to be useful and salutary. Regrets may 
ripen into repentance, and means may even be 
found to undo some evil done, or to make repara- 
tion for a wrong where, but for such time-stained 
records, rising like ghosts out of the buried past, 
atonement might, however much desired, have 
been impossible. 

“Why did I keep these papers ?” said Acworth 
to himself. ‘‘They can never be of any use to 
.me. They do but worry me as often as I lay 
hands upon them. They come to me at every 
crisis of my life, like a Fate. Why did I not burn 
them after—Deacon’s death ?” 

They were not pleasant reading, those docu- 
ments and letters. They contained the record of 
a great wrong of which Acworth had been guilty, 
and of which the memory still haunted him at 
intervals. A quarter of a century had elapsed 
since Edward Deacon, the writer of them, first 
crossed his path. Acworth was then compara- 
tively a poor man; and Deacon had been the 
instrument, by one of those chances which enable 
the weaker sometimes to help the stronger, of 
doing Acworth a great and permanent service. It 
was the old fable of the mouse and the lion, with a 
modern instance. Acworth had been in diffi- 
culties, and Deacon had patiently and sedulously 
nibisled the meshes in which he was entangled, 
and had brought him out of them. From that 
moment the former of these two men had gone 
on upon the flood-tide to prosperity almost with- 
out a check, while the latter lagged behind in the 
race, pulling hard against the stream and making 
little progress. 

For atime they had lost sight of each other. 
Then they met again, and some transactions of 
a speculative kind took place between them. 
Acworth as usual was fortunate, and Deacon was 
vuined. The end of it was that Deacon was sent 
across the sea to begin the world again in America. 
Acworth, it was rumoured, had reasons of his 
own for wishing to be rid of him, and made it a 
condition of the assistance he was asked to 
render, that he should thus expatriate himself. 





Deacon sailed for New York, much against his 
will and after many protests, taking his wife and 
infant son with him, and had never been heard of 
since. The ship in which they sailed was lost at 
sea, and though many of the passengers were 
saved, the name Deacon was not upon the list of 
the survivors. 

It was a great shock to Acworth when tidings 
of this catastrophe reached him. To him alone, 
probably, the true history of the events which had 
led up to. so tragic an end was fully known. 
Conscience revolted against the plea that it had 
been ‘‘all in the way of business;” and though 
after a time the prosperous man of the world had 
succeeded in dismissing the affair from his mind, 
yet the sight of these letters, whenever by any 
accident they were brought to light, never failed 
to awaken feelings of remorse. 

It was curious, too, that on each occasion when 
these “Deacon papers” had turned up, their 
appearance had been followed by some painful 
crisis in Acworth’s life with which they could 
have no possible connection, but which served 
to invest them nevertheless with an ominous and 
fateful significance. They had come to light, 
by a mere chance, a day or two before the sudden 
and fatal illness of his wife; and again they had 
passed through his hands at the time when his 
only son was taken from him. Acworth was not 
a man to give way to superstitious fancies; but 
conscience makes cowards of us all, and he could 
not but think of that other wife and child, lost, as 
a consequence of his own hard dealing, in the 
Royal Dane, and, in spite of his better reason, had 
learnt to look upon the reappearance of these let- 
ters as a token of impending evil. 

““Why did I not destroy them ?” he said, with 
something of scorn at his own weakness in suffer- 
ing himself to be so disturbed at the sight of 
them. “Here they are once more, just at the 
moment when I am threatened with the greatest 
calamity that could happen to me. I will put an 
end to them now, once for all.” 

So saying he sat down in front of the fire, and 
with the poker threw back the burning coals and 
laid open a glowing space in which to thrust 
them. Even then he stayed his hand. It seemed 
a cow .rdly thing to do. Was he afraid of these 
bits of paper? Did he really believe that they 
could have any sinister connection with himself 
or his destiny ? 

Without waiting to answer this question, Mr. 
Acworth, after only a moment’s pause, dropped 
the packet into the fire and thrust it down into 
the centre of the glowing mass. 

Even as he did so a nervous tremor took pos- 
session of him. The strange fancy seized him 
that the ghost of the man whom he had injured, 
the writer of these letters, might be looking over 
his shoulder at the flames as they leaped upwards. 
He shrank away involuntarily, cowering over the 
fender, without venturing to cast a glance behind 
him. But that feeling soon passed away, and with 
a smile at his own weakness he sat watching the 
blazing fragments till they were entirely con- 
sumed. 

Then he rose and with a feeling of relief 
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resumed his task of putting his papers in order. 
Presently he again summoned his manager, and 
having given him some instructions, prepared to 
leave the house. : 

No sooner was he gone than Penfold, returning 
to the room, took up from the floor a small 
packet which he had observed lying near the 
fender at the moment of Mr. Acworth’s departure. 
It consisted of three or four papers, or letters, 
which had fallen unobserved from the larger 
bundle, and had thus escaped destruction when 
the others were burnt. 

‘‘Edward Deacon,” said Penfold to himself, as 
he unfolded the papers and bent over them. 
** Acworth seemed very keen about these Deacon 
letters, and very much afraid of letting any one 
else see them. Deacon! I remember the name; 
but nothing else. What can this mystery be 
about Edward Deacon? The mention of that 
name always seems to worry and excite him. He 
has been in a worse temper than usual to-day, 
which is saying a great deal, and this I suppose is 
sufficient to account for it.” 

Mr. Penfold stood for some moments holding 
the letters in his hand as if in doubt whether to 
make himself acquainted with their contents or 
not. As manager, the general correspondence of 
the house was open to him, but he could not 
conceal from himself that these letters were of an 
exceptional character. Moreover, Mr. Acworth 


had let him understand that they were not for any 
other eyes than his own; and it was only by an 
accident that they had escaped the fire which was 


to have made an absolute secret of them for ever. 
Resisting for a moment the temptation to peruse 
the letters, Mr. Penfold tied them together again 
and locked them up in his own private desk. 

** Acworth can have them if he asks for them,” 
he said, putting the key in his pocket. 

Meanwhile Mr. Acworth, sitting alone in his 
cab, or brougham, was driven along as fast as the 
crowded state of the streets would permit to- 
wards Finsbury, his home being situated in one 
of the northern suburbs. Acworth was a pros- 
perous man, and was generally reported to be rich. 
He had enough and to spare, and that for the 
moment is riches. He might, it was supposed, 
have retired from business long ago if he had been 
so inclined; but, being naturally of active habits, 
and finding a pleasurable excitement in his work, 
as most men do when it is attended with success, 
he continued to frequent his office, the only sur- 
viving member of the firm whose name was 
written upon the doorposts at Mincing Hill— 
** Acworth Brothers, Tea Merchants.” 

Although this was in the main a true descrip- 
tion of the business there transacted, it need not 
be supposed that it was limited to the importation 
of teas and the receipt and delivery of cargoes and 
parcels in a mercantile sense. Trade of that kind 
went on to a large extent, and a great deal of 
money had been made by systematic advertising, 
and by the supply of tea in retai] packets direct to 
the consumers. This had been the department 
chiefly of the “‘ Brother” while he lived, and now 
gave employment to the manager and clerks, and 
to a considerable staff of warehousemen 











But there were transactions of a more specula- 
tive kind, in which Mr. Acworth acted for himself, 
admitting no one to his confidence. It is pos- 
sible to speculate almost as largely in the by- 
paths of commerce as in the open market-places, 
where money, in the form of stocks and shares, 
often fabulous in amount, and no less fictitious 
in nature, are openly bought and sold, and Mr. 
Acworth, it was rumoured, had made large profits 
by judicious buying and selling of cargoes which 
no man ever saw than by all the shiploads of real 
tea from China, India, and Ceylon that had passed 
through his warehouses and his books. 

But now a terrible calamity had overtaken him 
which threatened to put a stop to his private 
speculations, and to render him almost incapable 
of attending personally to any kind of business. 
His sight had begun to fail. For some time he 
had refused to believe that it was anything more 
serious than a temporary ailment. Then he had 
tried spectacles, acknowledging that he was no 
longer young, and that the indistinctness of vision 
might be due to advancing years. The spectacles, 
after frequent exchanges, had proved to be of very 
little use to him; and then at last, on the recom- 
mendation of his spectacle-maker, he had con- 
sulted an oculist. There was no tonger any doubt, 
after his interview with Mr. Alsager, as to the 
cause of his blindness; cataract was forming in 
both eyes, and he must expect, for a time at least, 
to lose his sight. It was this that had caused him 
to spend so much time in looking over certain 
papers locked up in his private safe, some of them 
of ancient date, and of a character which he did 
not wish any one else to inspect. Now while he 
could see, however imperfectly, he deemed it 
necessary to have these private documents ar- 
ranged in such order that he might be able to lay 
his hand upon them, distinguishing one set from 
another, that if he should be compelled at any 
future time to submit them to other eyes he might 
at least know what he was doing. With difficulty 
he had made his selection, destroying some of 
them, as we have seen, and carrying others away 
to be carefully guarded under his own seal at 
home. 

Although the Deacon papers were no longer 
before him, Mr. Acworth could not immediately 
recover from the painful impression which the 
sight of them had produced in his mind. He did 
not feel satisfied with himself for having destroyed 
them. He felt as if he had committed a further 
trespass against the dead man in trying thus to 
separate himself from the unrequited past, and to 
blot out all surviving evidence of the injury which 
he had done him. The chief incidents of the 
business in which he had been concerned with 
Edward Deacon recurred to him, and he could not 
drive them from his recollection. 

‘** He was my friend when I was in difficulties; 
saved me from disgrace and ruin. And how did I 
requite him? If he had lived I would have done 
more for him. I could have helped him on the 
other side of the Atlantic as well as here. But he 
was lost. That was not my fault. ‘Things with- 
out all remedy should be without regard; what's 
done is done.’ It is twenty years since, or more. 
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Every man must die once. Twenty years! What 
a fool I must be to trouble myself about him 
now!” 

But he could not help troubling himself, never- 
theless ; and to his mind’s eye the sad anxious 
features of his former friend returned as he had 
seen him when he wished him good-bye on that 
fatal night of his reluctant embarkation. 

Tke streets were more than usually crowded, 
and the coachman was obliged to drive slowly. 
Mr. Acworth fancied that the carriage felt stuffy. 
He had been busy all day, and the hum of the 
vehicle made his head swim. He pulled the 
check-string, and telling the driver to meet him 
at a certain point farther on, alighted. Air and 
exercise he thought might do him good; at all 
events he would have a better chance of escaping 
from his own company and his unpleasant medita- 
tions. 

After proceeding a few yards on foot he felt a 
little faint, or fancied he did. It might have been 
only a consequence of his uncertain sight, to 
which he had not yet become accustomed. He 
stopped opposite the window, as it happened, of 
an upholsterer’s shop, and leaned gently against 
the brass mullion to steady himself. 

Just in front of him was a large pier-glass, and 
when the giddiness passed off, and he raised his 
eyes, he saw his own face reflected in it. The 
day was now a little overcast, and to his surprise 
he seemed to be able to see more distinctly than 
he had done when the light was clearer. He 
noticed that his own features looked pale and 
worn, and made a sort of resolution at the moment 
not to give way to anxious worrying thoughts or 
to fancied indisposition. He was on the point of 
turning away to resume his journey, when sud- 
denly another face appeared in the glass as of one 
looking over his shoulder. It lingered there only 
for an instant, and then passed away, the figure 
to which it belonged becoming also visible as it 
went. 

‘That face, that form, excited in Mr. Acworth a 
thrill of amazement, nearly akin to terror. His 
heart seemed to stand still, his breath to fail. It 
was none other than the man of whom he had 
been thinking, the man who was dead, the man 
whom he had wronged—yes, wronged—he felt 
the truth at that moment—Edward Deacon. The 
face was white and haggard; and yet, though so 
many years had passed, but little if at all aged. 
Every line of the features was distinct ; there was 
a scar under the left eye which would alone have 
been sufficient to identify him. The figure, too, 
was plainly to be recognised ; it was poorly clad 
and bore marks of distress and poverty. 

Mr. Acworth, after a second glance at the re- 
flected image, turned in haste just in time to see 
the man disappear, lost among the crowd. He 
called after him, but his voice failed; he could 
but pant and gasp as one in a dream. He 
stretched out his hand and could almost have 
touched the retreating figure ; but the next instant 
it had vanished. 

It was with difficulty that Mr. Acworth could 
make his way to the spot where the brougham 
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observed him as he stood groping for the handle 
of the door, and opening it for him, assisted him 
to enter. 

“You had better see to your master,” he said 
to the driver, who had not left his seat upon 
the box. ‘I am afraid he is not very well. 
White as a sheet. Looks as if he had seen a 
ghost!” 


CHAPTER II,—ALONE. 
O loss of sight, of thee I most complain.— Ailton. 


“ [T is a terrible infliction— unbearable! It 
renders me utterly helpless; and just at a 
time when I have so much to do—so many 

irons in the fire! It may be—it will be—ruin to 

me!” 

Mr. Acworth clenched his hands and ground 
his teeth together as in low, harsh tones, little 
louder than an angry whisper, he uttered these 
words. 

The disorder of his eyes had made some pro- 
gress since the adventure related in our last 
chapter. He could still see objects near him 
with the help of spectacles, and delayed as long 
as possible the necessity to which he knew that he 
must presently submit, of having his private corre- 
spondence read by any one but himself. 

He was alone, standing near the window of a 
handsomely-furnished room, with his back to the 
light, holding an open letter in his hand, which 
he turned from side to side, this way and that, 


endeavouring so to present it that the rays of the 
morning sun might cast their full illuminating 
power upon it while his eyes were in shadow. 
Now he held it away from him at arm’s length, 


now brought it close to his face. Looking 
directly at it he could see nothing; by a side 
glance he could decipher a word or two now and 
then; with much effort and perseverance he suc- 
ceeded at length in mastering the general contents 
of the epistle; but the whole sense and conse- 
quence of the communication depended upon one 
short monosyllable, or rather upon a single letter 
of one word; and he could not, with all his efforts, 
make out with certainty what that letter was. 

“‘We have now succeeded in gaining informa- 
tion on the question submitted to us as to the 
whereabouts of Mr. Edward Deacon.” 

That was the important sentence which puzzled 
Mr. Acworth, and that was the way he read it at 
first, his face lighting up with satisfaction; but 
the next moment the anxious, doubtful expression 
returned to it. 

““Is it now or not?” he exclaimed, impatiently. 
‘“* Why cannot men write clearly—men of business, 
too, as these lawyer fellows profess themselves to 
be ? Tut! it must. be a w; and yet—it looks some- 
times like a. Itis quite impossible to say which 
it is, and the whole meaning of the communication 
depends upon it.” 

He turned from the window, crushing the letter 
in his hand unconsciously as he did so, and 
thereby rendering it even less intelligible than 
before. 

‘*Am I never to be able to read a private letter 
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again?” he exclaimed. ‘I don’t want to show 
this to any one. I don’t want it to be known that 
I have applied to these people, Walfish and Burr, 
to make inquiries for me. It will give rise to all 
sorts of conjectures and rumours. And yet I must 
learn the true meaning of their communication 
somehow.” 

He walked slowly, feeling his way with care, 
and still deliberating, towards the fireplace, knock- 
ing over a light chair which happened to be in 
his way; and, with an interjection which we need 
not repeat, reached the bell-handle, and, after 
another minute’s hesitation, pulled it. 

“Send Mrs. Welladay here,” he said to the ser- 
vant who appeared. 

Mrs. Welladay, the housekeeper, kept her master 
waiting while she tidied herself; for it was yet 
early in the day, and she had not expected to be 
summoned to the library at such an hour. 

Mr. Acworth waited for her with impatience. 
He was, as we have said, alone in the room, and 
it may be added alone, socially, in the house. It 
was a large and handsome building, prettily 
situated in the midst of shrubberies and pleasure- 
grounds, which he could no longer see, with some 
fine trees which served only to darken his horizon, 
leaving a mere streak of light visible above their 
blurred and solemn tops. He knew what they 
were like, and could picture them to himself in 
their autumn beauty. They seemed to speak to 


him, as if in sympathy, when the wind sighed 
through their branches and their dead leaves rustled 
on the ground; but although their murmur was 


in sad accord with his own troubled feelings, 
it served rather to exasperate than to soothe. 
The loss of sight was yet new to him, and he had 
not learned the lesson of submission and patience 
which is usually so conspicuous in the character 
and bearing of those who have never known the 
blessings of the light. Moreover, the blindness 
was as yet but partial, and that he was wont 
to say with peevishness was worse than total 
darkness, causing him continual disappointment 
in the efforts he made to go about his business as 
usual, and to avail himself of the customary 
sources of enjoyment. 

Mr. Acworth had been a bookish, if not exactly 
a reading man. The shelves which covered the 
walls of his library were well furnished with choice 
editions of standard works both new and old. 
He knew their value, and felt no little pride in 
their possession. He had spent many a pleasant 
half-hour in turning over the leaves, reading a 
few lines here and there, examining the title- 
pages, the binding, the index, the imprimatur, as 
one admires some curious work of art. He knew 
where the choicest volumes were to be found, 
and could still pass his hands over them and recog- 
nise them as they stood upon their shelves; but 
the plates, the type, the colour and texture of the 
paper, no longer afforded him the usual satis- 
faction; and if by accident, or through the dusting 
propensities of housemaids, the volumes became 
displaced, the confusion that followed was the 
cause of no little irritability and annoyance. It 
was certainly vexatious, after he had been fondling 
some favourite or choice edition, feasting his 








imagination upon its beauties, smelling, as it 
were, the fragrant wine which he could no longer 
taste, and congratulating himself on the possession 
of so great a treasure, to discover afterwards that 
he had been lavishing his sentiment upon a com- 
paratively worthless copy of some other and less 
distinguished author. Mr. Acworth did not hesi- 
tate at such times to affirm that total blindness 
would have been less tantalising, and in every 
respect a more bearable calamity, than the partial 
loss of sight with which he was afflicted. 

The poor man’s lot was indeed sufficiently 
trying. Alone in his well-furnished library, with 
those silent companions, of whose very identity 
he could not always feel sure, alone in his plea- 
sure-grounds, when he walked out, not knowing 
one tree or shrub from another, their vague out- 


lines being nearly alike, their voices, as the wind - 


gave life to their myriad tongues, all of one tone, 
one language,—alone indoors or out, such was 
the lot of our unhappy friend. 

Mr. Acworth was a widower. His wife 
had been dead some three or four years, and 
their only child, a daughter, was at school. 
She came home three times a year for her vaca- 
tions; but even then Mr. Acworth did not see 
much of her, for his days were spent chiefly in 
the city, and the house was thought to be too 
dull and quiet for her. Bertha Acworth was in 
the habit, therefore, of passing the greater part 
of her vacation with other relatives or visiting 
her schoolfellows. Of late Bertha had expressed 
a wish to be of use to her father, and would have 
remained with him rather than spend any part of 
her holidays elsewhere, but he would not allow it; 
and, to tell the truth, although she had urged it, 
prompted by a feeling of duty and compassion, 
she could not feel much regret that the sacrifice 
she would have imposed upon herself had not 
been accepted. It would have been a doubtful, 
and, for some reasons, arash experiment. For 
Mr. Acworth, however much he might feel the 
want of companionship and help, was unwilling 
to acknowledge his dependence, accepting only 
grudgingly and of necessity whatever aid was 
offered him, and repelling, sometimes with rude- 
ness, every expression of sympathy and kindness. 
He was not a blind man yet, he would say when 
a friend put forth a hand to guide him; and 
before it came to that he hoped he should have 
learnt to take care of himself as other blind men 
did. He was much obliged, of course, but when 
he wanted assistance he would say so. 

In point of fact, he often wanted it sadly; but 
he would not humble himself to ask for it. ‘The 
idea of being dependent upon others was even 
more painful and repugnant to him than the 
deprivation of sight which had brought him to 
such a state of helplessness. 

Bertha therefore was gone away again to school. 
It was a fashionable school, a finishing school, in 
which the highest polish was to be applied to all 
the various branches of study and the final distinc- 
tion attained in all accomplishments. Two years 
spent under the refined supervision of the Misses 
Feathershawe at Acme House, Southgate-on-Sea, 
with a corresponding number of courses of piano- 
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forte, singing, harp, dancing, calisthenics, foreign 
languages and literature, were deemed sufficient to 
complete any young lady’s education. The doors 
of Acme House would open at the expiration of 
that period, and —jinis coronat opus—Miss Acworth 
would “‘ come out.” 

Meantime her widowed father dwelt alone. 
And we have left him in his solitude, standing by 
the fireplace, quite long enough for Mrs. Welladay, 
Bertha’s former nurse and his own present house- 
keeper, to smooth down her capstrings and skirts, 
and to hasten, thus prepared, into her master’s 
presence. 

“Come in, do,” cried Acworth’s well-known 
voice, as the housekeeper halted at the door; 
“‘come in, Mrs. Welladay ; don’t stand there. I 
want you to read this letter.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the housekeeper, extending her 
hand. 

“No, not the letter itself, 1 don’t want you to 
read that.” 

Mrs. Welladay looked at him inquiringly. 

“This one letter—this word, then, in which 
the letter occurs; is that word ‘now,’ or is it 
*not’?” 

“It’s ‘ not,’ sir.” 

“Are you sure ?” 


“Yes, sir; it’s as plain as plain can be. ‘We 


have nof succeeded in gaining information on the 
question submitted to us as to the whereabouts of 
Mr. Edward Deacon’!” 

Mr. Acworth snatched the letter from his house- 
keeper's grasp with a look of displeasure, and 


thrust it into his pocket. 

“I told you to read one word,” he said, “ and 
only one.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir; I did not intend it, 
sir, 1am sure; and I hope, sir, I hope there’s no 
harm done.” 

“ Harm, no!” he answered, with a look which 
belied his words; “‘but I don’t want all my letters, 
business letters too, read through from beginning 
to end by everybody.” 

Mrs. Welladay drew herself up, offended; but 
the next moment, looking at her master’s poor 
blind eyes, a fountain of compassion was opened 
in her own, and the hasty reply was checked. 

“T am not everybody, Mr. Acworth, sir; am I? 
You can trust me—you can trust your old servant 
Welladay, I should hope, sir, can’t you ?>—even if 
there was any secrets, which should never be told 
again to nobody, never!” 

Secrets! Mr. Acworth looked at his house- 
keeper as if he would read her thoughts; but 
turned away baffled, not being able to discern 
more than the outline of her face and figure. 
Mrs. Welladay also fixed her eyes upon her 
master, with a mingled expression of curiosity and 
pity. She was a pleasant-featured, matronly 
woman, who had spent the greater part of her life 
in Mr. Acworth’s service, first in the nursery, and 
latterly as housekeeper, her fidelity and attach- 
ment compensating for deficiencies of education, 
and rendering her of more value to her widowed 
master than another and more accomplished ser- 
vant might have been. She regarded him now 
With a melancholy interest; a tear rolled down 





her cheek, and as she hastily wiped it away, she 
murmured, almost unconsciously, ‘‘ Poor dear!” 

“Nonsense !” was the reply. 

“I beg your pardon, sir; I did not mean any- 
thing.” 

. “Tam not deaf as well as blind, Mrs. Wella- 
day; remember that, if you please.” 

**T am so sorry, sir.” 

Mr. Acworth was silent for some moments. 

“The name that you read in that first letter,” 
he said, presently—‘‘ do you remember it ?” 

“‘Yes, sir; Deacon, Edward Deacon,” she 
answered, promptly. 

“Was it familiar to you ? 
anything ?” 

“Yes, sir; certainly. Edward Deacon was the 
name of that unfortunate man whom you so kindly 
helped to go abroad with his wife and child. The 
ship was wrecked, and they were all drowned. I 
could not forget it because you were so troubled 
about it; you worried yourself quite ill over it.” 

*“Nonsense! I was very sorry for them, that 
was all.” 

“You was very ill, sir, and I nursed you. I 
remember it well.” 

“It is not certain, however, that they were 
lost.” 

** Not lost, sir?” 

“‘ No—missing ; that was all that could be said 
about them. I have been making inquiries lately 
through my solicitor, and in another quarter, for 
reasons of my own—reasons which I cannot ex- 
plain.” 

Mrs. Welladay looked at her master with an 
expression of mingled curiosity and surprise. 

“I always understood,” she said, ‘that they 
were not among the saved; and if so, why then, 
of course, they were drowned. So it was, sir, you 
may depend.” 

“Mrs. Welladay,” said Acworth, earnestly, and 
with a nervous catching of his breath, ‘I could 
tell you something very strange about that, if you 
would not repeat it.” 

“‘I will never breathe a word of it to no one— 
not a syllable.” 

“It is not of much consequence,” Acworth went 
on, with affected carelessness ; ‘‘and yet I will 
hold you to your promise. I know that I can trust 
you, Welladay; and now that I am losing my sight, 
and Bertha is away, I shall perhaps have occasion 
to do so pretty often.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Acworth; thank you, sir. I 
would sooner bite my tongue off than betray your 
secrets.” 

“That is right; not that I have any special 
mysteries to reveal or to conceal, but even in 
trifles there should be no gossiping.” Then, 
dropping his affected indifference, he added, in a 
sterner tone, “‘ Not a word is to be said to any one 
of anything that you ever hear from me—not a 
hint given.” 

“‘ Not a word, sir; not a hint. Do you think I 
would take advantage of your calamity ?” 

“Well then, Mrs. Welladay, I will tell you 
something about this Edward Deacon. He went 
to America, as you say, and every one supposed 
that he was lost at sea. But some weeks back, at 
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was going, a strange thing happened.” 

“Yes, sir?” said the housekeeper, tingling with 
excitement; “strange things do happen some- 
times. What was it?” 

“T saw Mr. Deacon!” 

“Saw Mr. Deacon, 
drowned ?” 

“If he had been drowned I could not have seen 
him.” 

Mrs. Welladay, being of a superstitious nature, 
and having a choice collection of true and unim- 
peachable ghost stories treasured in her memory, 
did not at once assent to this conclusion. 

“ True, the ship in which he sailed went down.” 

“*Oh, yes; I remember that.” 

‘‘And most of the passengers and crew were 
drowned.” 

“Of course they was.” 

“He must have been saved.” 

““Why must he ?” 

“‘If he had perished with the rest, how could he 
have come back ?” 

“IT will not pretend to say how, Mr. Acworth,” 
said the housekeeper, “‘ but they do sometimes, if 
one may believe all that is said. Are you certain 
that you saw him ?” 

“Quite certain. And yet, to be absolutely 
correct, I can hardly say that I saw Edward 
Deacon himself in the flesh. I did, and I did 
not.” 

“Ah, your poor eyes! You were deceived.” 

““No, my sight was then comparatively un- 
impaired. This is how it happened. I was in 
Finsbury. I had left my carriage, not feeling 
very well, and fancying that a little exercise would 
do me good. The humming of the brougham in 
my ears annoyed me, and the sight of the traffic in 
the streets seemed to confuse me. I believe it was 
more the trouble and mistiness of my failing sight 
than anything else, for I had not got used to it, 
and did not understand it. On the pavement, 
among the throng of people, I still felt strange 
and giddy, as if a cloud had come over me, and I 
halted to recover myself a little. 

** Not wishing to attract attention, I stood still 
before the window of a shop, as if looking at the 
goods displayed. Just opposite to me was a large 
mirror, so that the first object which met my view 
when the dimness which had come over me cleared 
off was the reflection of my own face. 

“‘T was turning away to resume my walk, when 
another face appeared looking over my shoulder. 
Another face,” he repeated, slowly, “thin and 
haggard. Edward Deacon himself, as I saw him 
last.” 

‘Impossible ! ” 

“Himself, I tell you; or rather—” 

“His ghost!” 

“His reflected image. He was looking very 
pale, sad, wan, and altogether miserable. His 
eyes met mine, and yet he did not seem to recog- 

nise me.” 
“‘ He would not show it if he did. They never 


” 


sir! Him that was 


do 


“ Be silent. It was Edward Deacon in the 
flesh, I tell you. 


I could not be mistaken.” 





the time when I first began to feel that my sight 





** You had not seen him for a many years.” 

‘*Twenty years or more; but the features were 
impressed upon my memory as clearly and dis- 
tinctly as if we had parted only yesterday. Yes,” 
he repeated, after a pause of some duration, “ it: 
was Edward Deacon himself, and no other. I 
knew him in a moment.” 

“Did you speak to him ?” 

“No. I was too much surprised. And when 
I turned to look over my shoulder, expecting to 
see his face—that face—close to my own, he was 
gone.” 

** As sudden as he came!” said the housekeeper. 
“‘ Ah, yes; that’s how they do.” 

“I caught sight of his retreating figure, but 
before I could stop him he was lost in the crowd. 
The effort I made to keep that form in view 
seemed to bring a cloud, almost a_ blackness, 
before my eyes. But I had seen enough to satisfy 
me that the face reflected in the glass was really 
Deacon’s.” 

** And you have heard nothing of him since ? 

“No. The lawyers whom I employed are 
completely at fault.” 

“‘Lawyers! Deary me! Have you applied to 
lawyers? I never heard of a lawyer being em- 
ployed to follow a—shade, least of all Mr. Kenn.” 

“Mr. Kenn would not have undertaken it. The 
people I have consulted are ‘criminal’ lawyers, 
accustomed to all kinds of secret investigations ; 
friends of Mr. Penfold. He employed them some 
time ago when one of our clerks was suspected of 
embezzlement. I did. not like it, but I suffered 
him to have his own way and it turned out well. 
And now I have put this matter into their hands. 
They have done nothing so far; the result of their 
investigations is summed up in the words which 
you just now read to me—‘ We have nof succeeded.’ 
I hoped that it was ‘now’ instead of ‘not,’ but 
they are apparently as far from success as ever.” 

‘*They will never find Edward Deacon, Mr. 
Acworth,” Mrs. Welladay said, solemnly. ‘ The 
cleverest lawyers as ever lived could not go where 
he is gone; and if they did they would not bring 
him back again, nor yet come back themselves.” 

“You are wrong. The man is alive and I have 
seen him. You may leave me now.” 

““Why should he haunt me thus?” Mr. Ac- 
worth said, between his teeth, as soon as he was 
alone. ‘‘Why has he come back after so many 
years—if indeed it be he? If he were really 
alive and in England he would have found his 
way to this house; yet I could hardly be deceived. 
It was his face that I saw in the shop-window. 
The scar upon his cheek would alone have been 
sufficient to identify him, even if I could have felt 
any doubt about his features. It was himself— 
Edward Deacon.” 

It was in vain that Mr. Acworth endeavoured to 
dismiss this subject from his memory, for 


” 


‘* Shapes that come not at an earthly call 
Will not depart when mortal voices bid.” 


It is not necessary to speak particularly of the 
transactions which had arisen between Acworth 
and Deacon. Both were involved in dealings of 
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a nazardous and speculative kind; but the former 
knew what he was about, while the latter was 
comparatively ignorant. Moreover, Acworth was 
rich and Deacon poor, and so the one prospered 
and the other came to grief. 


‘* Master, I marvel how the fishes live in the sea.” 
““ Why as men do a-land. The great ones eat up the little 
ones,” 


As it was in the days of Pericles and of Shakespeare, 
so it is always ; and the same event which brought 
an increase of wealth to many who were already 
rich enough, and to Acworth among the number, 
brought ruin to others, and notably to Edward 
Deacon. 

It was an unfortunate affair altogether, Mr. 
Acworth said to himself. It had cost him many 
a pang of self-reproach. But time is a great 
soother, especially of other people’s woes. Deacon 
was dead; and it could do no one any good to 
grieve or repent for his sake. It was all past and 
done with, and Deacon had been forgotten out of 
mind, as the dead man he was supposed to be, 
except at rare intervals, when those letters and 
papers which had now been destroyed were 
brought to light by some accident. And now that 
they had come once more to hand, and had been 
at length committed to the flames, the author 
of them himself had reappeared, and had stood 
behind him in broad daylight looking over his 
shoulder; his pale, haggard countenance had 
been reflected beside his own in the mirror—the 
face of the dead man side by side with the living! 

Just at that period, too, his sight had begun to 
fail, and as the visual organs became more ob- 
scured, the image, whether of memory or imagina- 
tion, grew more persistent and distinct. As time 
went on, he felt that he should have no peace 
until he had at least set at rest the question 
about which there had hitherto been no question 
at all—whether Edward Deacon and those be- 
longing to him could have escaped the ship- 
wreck; whether, in short, it was himself in the 
desh who had appeared in the mirror or his ghost. 
That it was Deacon’s face and figure he could 
not doubt; that it was a disembodied spirit he 
could not allow himself to believe. 

There was yet another solution of the mystery, 
which troubled him much more than the fear of 
any supernatural visitation. If the man were 
indeed dead, then there must be something wrong 
with his own brain, some latent mischief going 
on there simultaneously with the disorder of his 
sight. Glad as he had been to see poor Edward 
Deacon’s back as he parted from him on the day 
when he sailed for America, much as he had con- 
gratulated himself on being, as he thought, well 
rid of him twenty years ago, now he would have 
given a great deal to be assured that he was alive 
and in England, and that the fears which he had 
begun to entertain as to the soundness of his own 
mind and reason were without foundation. But 
hitherto, in spite of every effort that he had made, 
With the help of his own solicitors on the one 
hand and of Walfish and Burr, who were supposed 
to be adepts in all such questions, on the other, 
Mr. Acworth had not succeeded in gaining any 





clue to the solution of his mystery. This only he 
had learnt from the shipping agents: there was 
no positive evidence that those whose names were 
not upon the list of the saved had actually gone 
down with the lost vessel. The presumption, 


amounting almost to certainty, was that they were 
all drowned, but it had not been, and from the 
nature of the case could not be, established as a 
proved and absolute fact. 


CHAPTER III.—KESTREL COURT. 


There in his web th’ observant spider lies, 
And peers about for fat intruding flies. —Cradde. 


E have nof succeeded in gaining informa- 
tion on the question submitted to us as 
to the whereabouts of Mr. Edward 

Deacon.” 

Mr. Acworth pondered these words until his 
brain grew weary. 

“IT suppose it is ‘not,’” he said to himself for 
the fiftieth time; “‘ but Mrs. Welladay is such a 
bungler. I will go and see these people, Walfish 
and Burr, and find out what they are doing. From 
the style of their letters it might be inferred that 
they have, or think they have, a clue of some 
sort. They speak of the man as ‘missing.’ 
They evidently believe him to be alive and expect 
to find out where he is.” 

Mr. Acworth rang the bell and ordered his 
brougham. He decided to take Mrs. Welladay 
with him. He could not trust himself to walk 
about London alone, and did not want his coach- 
man or any one else to know where he was going 
to call. He intended therefore to go to the 
lawyer’s office on foot, and wanted Mrs. Welladay 
to show him the way thither. 

The office of Walfish and Burr was within 
measurable distance of High Holborn. There 
were two ways of approaching it, the one opening 
upon a main thoroughfare with a bold front and 
the name of the firm written upon the doorposts ; 
the other communicating by means of a long 
shady passage with a narrow back street. The 
former entry was used by the principals and by a 
superior class of clients who had no reason to be 
ashamed of their business, while those who sought 
access by the more tortuous approach through 
Kestrel Court had forthe most part reasons of 
their own for practising concealment. Nothing 
came amiss to this office. The front stairs and 
the back alike were always open; and the latter 
were perhaps more frequented than the former, 
for evil is more often the subject of mystery than 
good, and secrecy is rarely needed where honesty, 
good faith, and innocence are concerned. Asa 
rule the applications made by front-door clients 
might be regarded as more or less of a righteous 
and beneficent character—‘‘ something to the 
advantage” of those concerned—while the Kestrel 
Court negotiations seldom boded anything but 
evil to the parties implicated. 

Among those who glided in and out through 
this more secret approach were the agents or 
instruments mude use of by the firm; mysterious 
beings, whose every look and movement was of 
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an occult, evasive character. Their get-up was a 
perpetual disguise, their very existence an alias. 
The secret nature of their employment cast, as it 
were, a shadow over their habits both of mind 
and person, prompting them to love concealment 
for concealment’s sake, as certain beasts of prey 
are said to derive the colour of their skins from 
the general hue of the herbage among which they 
are accustomed to lie in ambush, watching for 
their victims. 

Mr. Acworth, though conscious of none but 
kind and honourable motives in his search for 
Edward Deacon, was anxious, nevertheless, to 
keep the matter as private as possible. There- 
fore, although he did not avail himself of the 
Kestrel Court approach, he left his carriage 
standing before a neighbouring shop in which he 
had made some purchases, and went on foot, 
following Mrs. Welladay, to the front entrance. 
Passing through the outer office and through 
another room, the glass door of which bore the 
inscription ‘‘ Private,” he penetrated farther, to 
the yet more private room, a sort of wheel within 
wheels, if not exactly sanctum sanctorum, in 
which Mr. Walfish was accustomed to give 
audience to his clients. 

Mr. Walfish advanced to meet his client, and 
taking him by the hand, would have led him to a 
chair, but Mrs. Weiladay interposed. What was 
she there for, if not to take care of her master ? 
No one else, no stranger, at all events, should 
minister to him while she was present. Moreover 
the chair was directly facing the light, the posi- 


tion usually assigned to clients in that office, 
Walfish’s place being zis @ vis, with his own face 
in shadow. 

** No, sir,” 
“‘Mr. Acworth is not to have the light upon his 


said Mrs. Welladay, indignantly ; 


poor deareyes. There ain’t a deal of it, to be 
sure, in this place, and my master ain’t a mole 
nor a bat, not yet, at all events, whatever he may 
come to goodness knows how soon; but with 
his calamity such as it is, he should look away 
from the light, not #0 it.” 

And in spite of Mr. Walfish’s opposition, she 
led her master to the firm’s chair, and backed 
him into it. Between the two stools and the 
two leaders the poor blind man had nearly come 
to the ground. 

“‘ Perhaps this good lady will retire,” said Wal- 
fish, blandly, opening the door for her. 

“Perhaps she will do nothing of the kind,” 
said the good lady to herself. “I know my dooty 
better. Bless the man! what is he a-standing 
there for, a-beckoning and a-making signs at me 
like a monkey on an organ ?” 

“TI think you had better withdraw for a few 
minutes, Mrs. Welladay,” said her master. 

** Withdraw, sir?” 

“Yes, certainly; don’t be foolish.” 

Mrs. Welladay thus exhorted had no choice but 
to obey. She cast a look of daggers at Mr. 
Walfish as she turned away, and took up her 
position on the mat outside, in case she should be 
wanted. 

A youth of dark complexion, who had been 
diligently writing at one of the desks in the outer 





office, left his seat after a minute or so, and took 
up another position just opposite to Mrs. Wella- 
day, where he applied himself to his work with 
even more assiduity than before. But as he 
inclined his head sideways to the desk, following 
with his large tongue the movement of his pen, 
Mrs. Welladay became aware that he was prac- 
tising another branch of his official duties, and 
silently watching her. More than once her eye 
met his, peeping inquisitively at her. 

““Won’t you take a seat, mem?” said the 
young man, rising and placing a chair for her, 
opposite the light, as she was quick to notice. 

Mrs. Welladay declined the offer with a look. 

““There’s a draught near that door,” he said ; 
** you'll maybe catch cold.” 

‘‘ Never mind me, young man,” she answered ; 
“go on with your writing.” 

‘‘“Mozey, my name is,” the young man an- 
swered, being thus addressed. 

Mrs. Welladay looked at the ceiling to signify 
her contempt both for the name and its owner. 
‘““A more disagreeable, tallow-faced, tangle- 
headed young man I never set eyes on,” she said 
to herself; ‘they must have been scant o’ bairns 
that brought you up. He'll know me again, I 
think, wherever he meets me.” 

““What can I do for you, sir?” Mr. Walfish 
said, as soon as he was alone with his client. 

‘“‘T had a letter from you this morning,” was the 
answer. “I find some difficulty in reading it. 
Do I understand correctly that you have xo/ heard 
anything of the person about whom I consulted 
you?” 

“Not exactly so, Mr. Acworth. 
covered—” 

“Well?” 

“That Mr. Edward Deacon—in short, we have 
made inquiries and find that no such name appears 
upon the list of those who were saved when the 
Royal Dane was lost.” 

“I knew that already,” said Acworth, im 
patiently. 

“But we think it possible, for reasons which 
we cannot now enter into, that he may have es- 
caped, notwithstanding.” 

** You think so, really ? 

“We hope so, at all events.” 

**On what grounds ?” 

“That we cannot at present communicate to 
any one.” 

** Is that all you have to tell me ? 
“That is all for the present. 
Acworth, we have so little to help us. 
no documents, no letters, no anything. 

could find some papers—” 

‘“*T have none,” said Acworth, interrupting him. 
“*T told you so at our first interview.” 

“‘It is a great pity that you destroyed them.” 

Mr. Acworth thought so too; he had regretted 
it ever since. But, he reflected, how could this 
man know that he had ever possessed any, and 
that he had burnt them ? 

‘‘We are prosecuting inquiries, and hope to 
receive more definite information shortly. If you 
could only give us something a little more tangi- 
ble by way of a clue, Mr. Acworth?” 


We have dis- 


”” 

You see, Mr. 
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“T cannot.” 

“If you could tell us, for instance, some par- 
ticulars of this man’s history and connections. 
Why was he emigrating, and what led to it ?” 

** He had been unfortunate.” 

“Ah, that means so much, don’t it? Unfor- 
fortunate! It’s a word of wide significance, ain’t 
it? Nothing very wrong, I hope?” 

“No, sir; a mere matter of business.” 

‘“‘ A mistake about a name, perhaps ?” 

Mr. Walfish took up a pen and made a show of 
writing with it, but Acworth could not see what 
he was doing, nor observe the knowing expression 
which accompanied the act, and consequently 
failed to appreciate his meaning. 

“Or perhaps an unwise speculation 

** Just so.” 

“ And nobody to blame but himself, as usual ? ” 

Mr. Acworth bit his lips. 

““No one’s fault but his own, I dare say?” 
Walfish asked again. 

““] won’t say that,” Acworth replied; “but 
what has all this to do with the question whether 
Edward Deacon was drowned or not ?” 

“Impossible to say, Mr. Acworth,” Walfish 
answered, with a smile which was meant to be 
insinuating, but which, like his former gesture, 
was entirely thrown away upon the blind man. 
“Impossible to say. You are not experienced in 
questions of this kind ; forgive me for saying so.” 

“‘ Willingly,” Acworth answered, with a burst. 

‘“* Not experienced as we are, I mean. Ah, Mr. 


>” 


Acworth, I envy you the calm simplicity of your 


domestic life and habits. Lenvy you the straight- 
forward paths of commerce, from which you can 
have no temptation ever to turn aside; free from 
all the tortuous windings and intricacies, some- 
times of a very unpleasant and painful nature, to 
which we, in the course of our dealings with—er— 
in fact sometimes a criminal class of clients, as 
you know, are liable to be exposed.” 

‘Go on, please,” said Acworth, “‘to the point.” 

“Yes, sir. Well, sir, the point is this: that 
every fact, every trifling fact, may prove to be of 
importance where other facts are being sought 
out. The more freely you can open your mind to 
us in regard to the motives of this missing man 
in leaving the country, and—and—I may speak 
plainly to you—you will not be offended >—” 

**Go on.” 

“*—-Your own motives, then, in making these 
inquiries ; after twenty years there must be some 
special reason, Mr. Acworth. I speak openly and 
freely to you, as I trust you will to me. If you 
could tell me your motives”—another smile ex- 
pressive of the utmost sincerity and candour, 
thrown away like the last—‘ but in perfect con- 
fidence, of course, and only in your own interest ” 
—a look of virtuous uprightness, utterly futile— 
“For unless you can put your case freely and un- 
reservedly in our hands it will be difficult for us 
to serve you as we would wish to do.” 

A shrug of the shoulders and a spreading out 
of the hands as if to show their cleanness, Mr. 
Walfish being quite unobservant of the fact that 
all his smiles, looks, and gestures were alike lost 
upon his client. 








“You want to know my motives for wishing to 
find this person?” Mr. Acworth said, when the 
other had done speaking. 

“Yes. It might help to the accomplishment 
of that wish.” 

“Impossible.” 

“Forgive me. I should like to judge for my- 
self on that point. You are influenced by kind 
motives, I am sure. Something to his advantage, 
probably, if we can find him.” 

“Certainly. So far I can answer you.” 

“Ah! I was sure of it. We can generally 
form an opinion. Iam glad I was right on that 
point; because, Mr. Acworth, don’t you see, it 
is always easier to find a man when you have 
something good to offer him than when you 
want to prosecute him or to—hang him, for 
instance ?” 

“‘ But if the man is drowned already ?” 

“That might make a difference, of course. 
Still, if you will be open with me—” 

“* What more do you want to know ? 

“To what extent, and in what way—in the 
strictest confidence, of course—Mr. Edward 
Deacon would be advantaged. Some property, I 
presume, to which he would be entitled? Some 
inheritance—of considerable amount, perhaps ? ” 

Mr. Walfish rubbed his hands nervously; and 
there was a keen, hungry glitter in his small black 
eyes which it was as well, perhaps, that his client 
could not see and appreciate. 

Mr. Acworth sat perfectly still for a few 
moments, watching the speaker, seeing perhaps, 
by instinct, that which his natural eyes could not 
discern, reading the man’s thoughts and waiting till 
he should expose them more completely. The sun 
was shining at that moment, and its rays fell directly 
upon the form and face of Mr. Walfish, sitting, 
contrary to his will and custom, in the clients’ 
chair. The attitude, the outline of the features, 
struck even the blind man as suggestive of unscru- 
pulousness and cunning. 

“I came here,” Acworth said at length, “‘ to 
seek information from you; but I think you are 
trying to extract information from me. I have 
nothing more to tell you about Mr. Deacon; 
and certainly nothing to communicate as to my 
intentions with respect to him. If I have any 
secret motive for wishing to find him”—he spoke 
slowly and with evident nervousness—“ I shall not 
tell them to a stranger. Especially as I have now 
arrived at the conclusion that it is out of your 
power to help me. I am sorry to have troubled 
you. Where is my attendant ?” 

Mrs. Welladay was at her post. As soon as the 
door was opened she took her master by the arm, 
and with a scornful glance at Walfish, in which 
Mozey was included, led him out of the house. 

“Something to his advantage,” said Walfish to 
himself, thoughtfully. ‘We must not lose sight 
of this. I suppose he really has no documents, 
except—” 

He unlocked a private drawer, took up a packet 
of letters, the same which Mr. Penfold had taken 
possession of when the others were destroyed, 
and looked at them with interest. 

“‘And these he supposes to have been burnt 


” 
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with the rest. Does he want to find the man, I won- 
der, or only to make sure that he is dead? Well, 
I shall go on with my inquiry, Mr. Acworth, whe- 
ther you like it orno. If I cannot be of use to 
you, you may perhaps be of use to me. Deacon 

have no doubt is dead; but if so there must be 
heirs, relatives, representatives of some sort or 
Other; and property very likely going a-begging 








iil | ‘th. 


“Have you anything to communicate?” Mr. 
Acworth asked, as soon as he was safely seated in 
Mr. Kenn’s office. 

‘*Not much,” said the lawyer. ‘ You see, my 
dear sir, we have so little to go upon. If you 
could give us some document relating to the event, 
a letter even in the handwriting of the missing 
man, it might serve as a clue; but ex nzhilo 
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“SOME INHERITANCE—OF CONSIDERABLE AMOUNT, PERHAPS?” 


for an owner. It will be worth my while to find them 
out and put them into the way of claiming what is 
theirs. The inquiry begun on your account, Mr. 
Acworth, shall be continued on my own. It mayturn 
out a first-rate thing for—some one.” 


CHAPTER IV.—DR. PALGRAVE’S OPINION. 


O, that way madness lies ; let me shun that !—Xing Lear. 
This is the very coinage of your brain.— Hamlet. 


““FTSO Bedford Square,” said Acworth to his 
coachman when he had returned to the 
spot where his carriage was waiting for him. 

No further direction was necessary. The man 
had been in the habit of driving thither, and 
pulled up as usual at the door of a house of busi- 
ness, on the side of which, among other names, 
those of Vipont and Kenn were to be read. 
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nthil fii. Don’t you think you could find some- 
thing of the kind among your private papers ?” 

“Nothing! nothing!” Acworth said, with a 
groan, again repenting bitterly that he had so 
lately burnt, as he supposed, everything that might 
have been made use of. 

“‘ We have succeeded in obtaining a photograph 
of Mr. Deacon; that is all.” 

‘You have ?” cried Acworth, with excitement. 
‘“*A recent one ?” 

*“* Not very recent. 
he went abroad.” 

“Where did you procure it ?” Acworth asked, 
with evident disappointment. 

‘From the office in which Deacon’s life was 
insured. It was put in as evidence after his death 
to prove identity. There can be no doubt the 
man was drowned; yeu need have no apprehen- 
sion of ever seeing him again.” 


It was taken, in fact, before 
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Mr. Acworth had his own ideas about that. 
Something in his look or manner must have be- 
trayed his thoughts; for the lawyer added, half in 
jest, “in the flesh, at all events.” 

“In the flesh! If I could see him in the flesh 
I should be very glad indeed.” 

“You don’t mean that ?” 

“Of course I mean it. You seem surprised.” 

“TI am surprised. It would be much to your 
Joss and damage if Edward Deacon should prove 
to be still living. You insured his life, and re- 
ceived a thousand pounds, after payment of only 
one premium. It was a capital investment for 
you. If he were to appear again now, you might 
have to refund that thousand pounds to the insur- 
ance company, together with interest and pre- 
miums for twenty years, amounting to—I am afraid 
to say how much. Be satisfied, my dear sir, you 
were very fortunate in realising so soon; it was 
quite a piece of luck for you.” , 

“‘Hush, hush, for heaven’s sake!” cried Ac- 
worth. Every word that the lawyer uttered was 
like a stroke from a dagger. 

“I am very sorry to have distressed you,” said 
Kenn, surprised at his emotion. ‘ You are ill; 
what can I do for you?” 

“Nothing!” said Acworth, rising from his 
chair and turning towards the door. But the 
room seemed all dark in that direction; he could 
see nothing ; and after a step or two stood still, 
vainly endeavouring to penetrate the gloom. All 
such excitement as this he had been told was very 
bad-for him, and for a moment he almost feared 
that the sight of his eyes was totally gone. But 
he recovered himself presently, and turning his 
face to the light, could see the window panes and 
the outlines of the desks and furniture in the 
room. He could also see the form of the solicitor 
who was standing by him holding his hand. 

“Where is that photograph?” Mr. Acworth 
asked. 

“You can take it with you, if you like,” Kenn 
answered, giving itto him. ‘I have had it mul- 
tiplied.” 

“Thank you. Please to open the door for me.” 

**Home,” said Acworth, as he entered his 
carriage; but before he had gone far in that 
direction he pulled the check-string and bade the 
coachman drive to Harley Street instead. <A 
physician well known in connection with disorders 
of the mind and brain resided in that neighbour- 
hood, and Mr. Acworth was minded to consult 
him. It was a sudden resolve, and it was with 
difficulty that he could bring himself to execute it. 
More than once during the short drive he almost 
repented of his purpose. At the door he again 
faltered, and would have turned away even at the 
last moment had not Dr. Palgrave driven up at 
the same instant and confronted him upon the 
doorstep. 

“You are going out,” said Acworth; “I will 
call another day.” 

“On the contrary, I am just returning home, 
and am quite at leisure.” 

Then he took his blind patient by the arm and 
led him to his consulting-room and closed the 
door behind him. 





Dr. Palgrave was accustomed to deai with every 
form of mental aberration, and his attention was 
attracted in the first instance to the defective sight 
of his patient, which, as Mr. Acworth had sup- 
posed, is not unfrequently a consequence of brain 
disease. This, however, was a clear case of 
cataract, and need not, the doctor assured him, 
cause him any alarm, the mischief being, to all 
appearance, purely local. 

He did not fail, however, to give due attention 
to the case, and in friendly conversation elicited 
from his patient, in spite of the reluctance which 
he felt to speak on such a subject, a full account 
of the phenomena which had caused him so much 
anxiety. 

** Deacon,” said the doctor—‘“ Edward Deacon ? 
Tell me what he was like.” 

Mr. Acworth described the man as plainly as 
he could, the doctor observing him closely as he 
spoke, and taking notes. 

“* You seem to have a vivid recollection of him 
considering that it is twenty years since you last 
saw him.” 

Mr. Acworth had a very vivid recollection of 
him. The sight of his unfortunate friend as he 
took leave of him to go on board “that fatal 
and perfidious barque” had left an indelible 
impression upon his memory; the subsequent 
tidings of his shipwreck had stamped it in yet 
deeper lines, and the picture had of late been 
frequently revived and, as it were, reanimated in 
his dreams. 

“Had you been thinking much about him at 
the time when, as you believe, you saw his facé in 
the glass ?” 

Mr. Acworth explained how the chief incidents 
of his connection with Deacon had been recalled 
to mind by the bundle of letters and papers which 
he had found in the safe at Mincing Hill. 

“‘ Ah,” said the doctor, “‘ it was almost as if your 
friend had been sitting with you in the brougham. 
Such impressions are apt to be very real. You 
remember how the poet describes this as he 
crosses a stream in a ferry-boat, dreaming of lost 
friends : 

* Take, O boatman, thrice thy fee ; 
Take,—I give it willingly ; 
For, invisible to thee, 
Spirits twain have crossed with me.’ 


If you had been in an omnibus you would have 


felt called upon to pay double fare. Only that 
in a public carriage you would have had no such 
musings and no such friend by your side. He was 
your friend, this Mr. Deacon, was he not ?” 

“Oh, yes, certainly. Oh, yes; he was my 
friend.” 

“Did he seem aged at all—in the lool:ing-glass, 
I mean ?” 

‘I cannot say that he did.” 

“‘Twenty years would make a great difference, 
you know, in most men.” 

‘Not in his case, perhaps; he was not a young- 
looking man when he left England. He had been 
in trouble.” 

“‘And I dare say that, as a friend, you helped 
him ?” 
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Mr. Acworth hesitated, and the doctor hastened 
to change the subject, concluding that he had 
made a bad shot. 

** Were his features marked, or peculiar in any 
way °” he asked. 

‘‘T think not; but here is his likeness; you can 
judge for yourself. I got it just now from my 
solicitor. I cannot see it, but you can.” 

Dr. Palgrave took the photograph and exa- 
mined it carefully. 

‘A good-looking man,” he said; ‘‘but nothing 
very distinctive about the features, except that 
there is a mark here upon the cheek, like a 
scar.” 

‘“‘ He had a scar there, and I saw it distinctly in 
the mirror. I omitted to tell you that, but it is a 
further proof of the reality—the identity of the 
person who appeared to me.” 

** You are quite sure that you saw that scar?” 

‘Quite certain; it was always conspicuous, and 
I should have recognised him by that alone. I 
seem to see it now.” 

“* Seem to see it—‘ In my mind’s eye, Horatio?*” 

“Yes, but I saw it reflected in the glass, I tell 
you. That was not seeming.” 

“On the right cheek ?” 

“No, the left.” 

“The left? Consider.” 

**T am certain it was the left.” 

** You saw that scar on the left cheek, you say, 
reflected in the mirror?” 

** Most certainly I did.” 

** You expected to see it there ?’ 

**T saw it.” 

** Did it strike you as being in any way remark- 
able ?” 

“‘Not at all. It was where I had been used to 
see it years ago.” 

‘** Always on the left cheek ?” 

“Why certainly; always in the same place.” 

“Then I can assure you, Mr. Acworth, as 
certainly, that the face which looked over your 
shoulder was not the face of your lost friend 
Deacon. It was some one else like him, perhaps, 
in the general cast of his features, to whom your 
imperfect sight or heated imagination gave the 
finishing touch.” 

** How can you say that ?” 

‘“*Consider. If it had been he, the face re- 
flected in the glass, would have changed sides. 
The scar was on the left cheek; there you are 
correct, it is so situated in this photograph. It 
would therefore have appeared on the right cheek, 
not on the left, in the looking-glass. Even if it 
had been his ghost that looked over your shoulder 
the ghost would have carried the scar in its proper 
place; and I presume he would have been so far 
subject to the laws of nature and of science as to 
have it reflected in the usual way, if it could be 
reflected at all. In any case the scar must have 
changed sides in the mirror.” 

‘‘Of course it must be as you say,” said 
Acworth, after a little consideration. ‘Yet I 
saw the scar upon the left cheek, as I used to see 
it when I looked directly upon the poor man’s 
face.” 

**Then it was not the man himself.” 


’ 





“It is strange, Dr. Palgrave; very strange.” 

‘Not at all, my dear sir. It only shows that 
you were deceived, and that is one of the com- 
monest things possible with people suffering from 
incipient blindness. Your brain, Mr. Acworth, is 
as sound as my own. There is not the slightest 
ground for apprehension on that score.” 

“But the dreams, Dr. Palgrave? How do you 
account for them ?” 

‘“‘A natural consequence of the impression 
caused by the startling picture in the looking- 
glass. That seems to have taken a strong hold 
upon your imagination ; and no wonder, when you 
are so much alone, and are unable to use your 
eyes. Your waking thoughts have too much play, 
and they naturally impart their tone to your 
dreams. You should get some one to read to you 
and amuse you. You should have cheerful so- 
ciety.” 

Mr. Acworth placed a liberal fee in the hand of 
his comforter, and went away with a heart relieved 
and lightened. 

But although his interview with the physician 
was to some extent satisfactory, yet the conviction 
which had established itself in Mr. Acworth’s 
mind that Edward Deacon had not actually 
perished at sea could not so easily be rooted out. 
Numberless instances occurred to him, as he 
thought the question over after his return home, 
of men who had been counted as dead for many 
years returning to their homes alive. Why 
should not this be the case with Deacon? There 
was no actual proof that he had perished. It 
was presumed, of course, but presumption is not 
proof. Mr. Acworth resolved, at all events, to 
pursue the inquiry a little further. If the man 
himself were dead his wife or child might possibly 
survive, to whom he could show kindness—nay, 
justice—for his sake. He felt that he should 
never be free from painful thoughts unless he 
could, somehow or other, get the memory of 
Edward Deacon’s wrong off his mind. It was all 
very well for the doctor to speak of cheerful 
society, occupation, and amusement. Mr. Acworth 
knew that he must expect to be much alone in 
future, and that his own thoughts would be his 
chief companions during the continuance of his 
blindness. 

There was that sum of money, too, from the 
insurance policy. He felt that he would gladly 
be rid of it; it had long been a burden upon his 
conscience. If he could but find any near relative 
of the man whose death had brought him that 
large profit he would make it over to him with all 
accumulations. He had himself never touched a 
shilling of it. It had been set aside from the first 
as a sort of damnosa hareditas, which he shrank 
from using. The stock in which it had been in- 
vested had risen greatly in value; the fund was 
continually increasing. Other things fluctuated, 
bringing gain or loss, but this invariably pros- 
pered. Mr. Acworth would not have been sorry 
if the money had been got rid of in some way or 
other, but it stuck to him like the ring of Poly- 
crates, which, when flung into the sea to pro- 
pitiate Nemesis, was hrought back to its owner 
inside a fish. The money kept on rolling up till 
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Mr. Acworth stood in awe of it. It had come to 
him from the man whose death, real or supposed, 
lay at his door, and he dared not keep it in his 
own treasury, for it was, to his thinking, the price 
of blood. 

Yet it was upon this that his lawyer had congra- 
tulated him as an excellent investment, a piece of 
rare good fortune, a capital windfall. Business is 
business to be sure, but all is not done with when 
the iron safe is locked and the ledger inside it. 


** At last he closed the pond’rous tome 
With a fast and fervent grasp ; 
He strained the dusky covers close, 
And fixed the brazen hasp : 
O God! Could I so close my mind, 
And clasp 7 with a clasp !” 


Such, it is to be feared, is the experience of 
many whose mercantile transactions are beyond 
mercantile reproach. 

Yes; Mr. Acworth resolved that the search 
should still go on. But he did not intend to 
make confession to any one that he had done any 
wrong to the man for whom this reparation was 
intended. It must never be known with what object 
or motive the inquiry was being made ; nor, except 
to one or two of his agents, at whose instance it 
was set on foot. 

“T doubt whether Edward Deacon himself is 
alive,” he said to Mrs. Welladay, the day after his 
visit to the physician. 

“I am certain he ain’t,” said the housekeeper. 

“T am of certain,” Acworth answered, pro- 
voked by the good woman’s assurance to main- 
tain an opposite opinion, “ and I shall not cease to 
make inquiry for him. I have done with Walfish, 
however.” 

“T am glad of that, sir.” 

Again he was annoyed; for though the house- 
keeper’s opinion tallied with his own, he did not 
want to hear it from her lips. It is one thing to 
confess our own mistakes, and quite another thing 
to have them confessed for us. 





“« Mr. Kenn will perhaps find out something,” 
he said. 

“I wish he may.” 

The incredulous tone in which this was ex- 
pressed almost put a stop to the conversation. 

“‘He may at least discover whether the man 
left any relatives,” Mr. Acworth said. ‘I do not 
see how you can form an opinion on the subject. 
That will do.” , 

Mrs. Welladay retired to her own room, hurt at 
her master’s tone; but being accustomed to his 
varying moods, it did not trouble her long. 

**Not form an opinion, can’t I?” she said to 
herself. Then she sat down in her comfortable 
chair with her feet upon the fender, and had what 
she called “‘a long think.” Late into the night 
she sat there, till the fire was out and the lamp 
began to splutter. The clock struck twelve, and 
she rose at the sound, still absorbed in thought. 

“It’s a clue,” she said to herself, in a whisper. 
“Tt may lead to nothing; but if I live till to- 
morrow I’]l try it. I won't say nothing to nobody, 
but if it turns out well master will see then what 
Welladay can do.” 

She stood for some moments with her candle- 
stick in hand, doubtful even then whether to retire 
to rest or to pursue a little further the thread of 
her meditations. She opened the door and 
listened. Not a sound was to be heard, except 
the ticking of the clock, and the long-drawn 
nasal moanings of Andrew, in the little room 
adjoining his pantry. 

‘Every one is abed and asleep,” she whispered. 
“There could not be a better time than now, if 
only I had the spirit to do it, alone, at such 
an hour; and alone it must be done if it is 
done.” 

Mrs. Welladay had more spirit than she took 
credit for. With silent footsteps, shading the 
candle with her hand, she passed from her room 
and along the passage, into the hall; she crossed 
it, not venturing to look around her into the gloom, 
turned the key of the library door, which she her- 
self had locked earlier in the evening, and entered. 


SHanuarp. 


THROUGH frosty skies the glittering stars look down 
On lands that lie in dreamless winter sleep ; 
Wrapped in a wealth of snow-flakes soft and deep 


The trees seem taller and more stately grown 
In the white splendour of their transient crown, 
Unvisited the hills their secrets keep, 
And over all—hill, dale, and mountain stee; 
One vast, pure veil of loveliness is thrown. 


A world of snow and silence, and beneath 

The Past and Future resting side by side ; 

But soon new power shall stir in blade and frond, 
There shall be gladness after seeming death, 
The advent of the springtime, far and wide, 

And all the bliss of summer life beyond ! 


MARY ROWLES,. 
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THE MELTING HOUSE. 


“*TSHAT’s the Mint! That’s where they make 
the money, sir. But how they do it, or 
what they do with it, I don’t know. Pre- 

cious little comes my way—and yours too, eh? 

Good morning!” 

It is curious what an interest is taken in making 
money. Even this seafaring stranger seems to 
fancy we are thirsting for gold. And we are 
merely looking towards the Mint, whose plausibly 
classic front finishes off the far corner of Tower 
Hill. 

Like the bullion, we enter the office, ignorant of 
the fate in store for us, to emerge, we hope, pro- 
perly impressed. Like it, we are duly tested and 
assayed, and handed over to the chief of the opera- 
tive department, who makes himself personally re- 
sponsible for us, and, as a special favour, which 
we much appreciate, takes us through all the pro- 
cesses in the huge laboratory for which he has 
done so much. 

Leaving the office, we cross a quadrangle down 
a sloping tramway. The lines branch at the 
centre. Down one branch glides the metal; up 
the other comes the coin. Over it there has 
therefore passed all the money made in London 
during the last seventy-six years. What that may 


MONEY IS MADE. 


be we leave to others 

to tell. When num- 

bers get very large 

their effect is not in 

proportion to their 

increase. An extra 
million or two makes little difference to the 
average mind. And so we follow the bullion 
road, with no other thought of the statistics be- 
yond a general feeling of vastness. There is a 
strange quiet all round us; we might, as far 
as freedom from noise is concerned, be in an 
Oxford college. We listen in vain for the fami 
liar chink of falling coin. It may be raining 
sovereigns behind the windows, but there is no 
sound of the shower. Assuredly none of the drops 
have run loose into this courtyard. The stream is 
apparently kept well within its banks. 

A door is unlocked, and all is changed. We are 
within the Mint. On our left as we enter are two 
pairs of scales, of chemical-balance pattern, in 
which all the metal is weighed on its receipt. 
One of them will carry three thousand ounces in 
each pan, and then turn with the hundredth of 
an ounce. Exact weighing is, however, not the 
simple affair it looks. Were the sun to shine on 
one end of that beam and not on the other the 
end in the sunlight would lengthen, and the addi- 
tional leverage would send down the scale. Abso- 
lute accuracy is seemingly unattainable by man ; 
no two men even here weigh goods exactly alike, 
and there is a personal equation to be dealt with, 
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as in all matters of observation. In combination 
and division, too, there is always an allowance, 
though the allowance may be so small as to be 
barely perceptible. 

Weight is everything in the Mint, and in the 
coining department / s. ¢d. columns are unknown. 
Every department weighs against the other, in 
troy divisions for gold and silver, in avoirdupois 
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a bold angle from the hot-plates rise the flues, 
and these lead the eye upwards to the wooden 
roof, from one of the beams of which hangs the 
electric lamp. The roof is old and admits but 
half the daylight one expects. The machinery 
and appliances are of the most recent type. 

In the middle of the room are two swing cranes, 
and at the ends to which the cranes can swing 








THE MOULDS. 


for the humbler bronze. It is with the bronze 
that to-day we will chiefly deal. We will look 
after the pence, and leave the pounds to take care 
of themselves—for a time, at least. 

The bronze from which the pence are made 
comes in here in ingots — its composition is 
ninety-five parts of copper, four of tin, and one of 
zinc—and, after weighing, it passes into the Melt- 
ing House. This melting house is a roomy kitchen 
with a hot-plate along the right and left sides. 
For pots and pans there are the plumbago cruci- 
bles in which the root of all evil is cooked. At 
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are small railways, on the farthest of which is an 
iron carriage with arow of moulds. This carriage 
is the casting rack; and in it the moulds staud 
side by side much as they do in a candle-frame. 
They are iron, like the rack, and turn out the 
metal in flat slabs about a foot long, four inches 
wide, and a quarter of an inch thick. They have 
been heated before being brought into position, 
and now stand ready for the pour. 

A round lid is slipped off one of the holes in 
the hot-plate. The farthest crane swings round 
over it and drops its curious forceps down on to 
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the crucible, which it grips round its sides as care- 
fully as if it were a baby, and with its broad hands 
slowly raises it out of the hole in which we can 
see the white-hot. bricks. As the crucible rises 
above the plate the lid is replaced, and the only 
sign of fire in the room is the glowing-red cru- 
cible which is steadily swung round by the crane 
and placed on the plate as far forward as it 
can reach. It is then as carefully lifted by the 


second crane and gracefully swung and lowered 
into the cradle in front of the casting rack. This 
cradle is an ingenious combination of toothed 
racks and wheels which seems to be able to do 
everything but speak. Before it is set in motion 
a little oil is poured into each of the moulds, for 
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much the same reason as lard is rubbed round a 
pie dish. Then the handle is turned and the 
crucible is tilted. Before it was put into the 
furnace the surface of the metal it holds was 
dusted over with charcoal to prevent oxidation, 
and a layer of coke placed on the top. The coke 
cinders are knocked about a little with a crowbar 
and the spout is cleared; and then like burning 
treacle the melted bronze is poured into the 
moulds, from which spring up the flames of the 
boiling oil. The carriage is moved backwards 
and forwards till all the moulds are filled, and 
then, with the oil flames still playing along it, it is 
pushed un the rail to the side and replaced by 
another while the crucible is lifted off, and the 
far crane begins its deliberate swing to fish 
another cup of fire from out of the hidden furnace. 

Under the cradle is the lid of a well into which 
copper is poured when it is desired to granulate it 
for alloy. Then it is, as the falling charge splut- 
ters and explodes on the water, that fireworks fill 
the melting house. There is nothing of this now; 


all is quiet and orderly. The bronze makes no 
sound. 

From another set of moulds that have cooled 
we see the bars withdrawn, and trundled off to the 
other end of the room, where revolving files soon 
trim off the burrs and shears square the edges; and 
then we move off to the gold-melting house. The 
door, which was locked after we entered, is locked 
behind us as we leave. And all through the 
Mint this practice holds. The men work in 
locked rooms. They come in at eight o’clock in 
the morning and do not leave the building till six 
o’clock at night. They have their meals on the pre- 
mises. Their work is piece work, but their wages 


| are never allowed to drop below a certain sum; 


they are thus sure of so much 
and may make a good deal 
more. They enter as boys 
and are sorted out according 
to conduct and ability. They 
form a class by themselves 
much of the engineer type. 
The Gold-melting House is 
on a different plan to the other, 
in which, by the way, silver 
as well as bronze is dealt with. 
On one side is a hot-plate 
and the crucibles, but on the 
other side are four Piat fur- 
naces which do all the work. 
In appearance these furnaces 
are not unlike the domestic 
copper. They consist, in the 
main, of an iron cylinder 
about two feet across, with a 
fire-tile lining; hung in the 
centre is the crucible, which, 
to save waste, has a long 
spout, guarded on the outside 
like the spout of a tankard. 
The crucible has a muffle and 
a lid; the muffle is merely a 
plumbago ring about five 
inches high. A hole at the 
back of the furnace fits up 
to the flue in the wall when the coke fire is lighted ; 
when the gold is melted the furnace is run for- 
ward bodily to the edge of a low platform, and by 
an arrangement at the side tilts the metal into 
the moulds. By this means cranes and‘ cradle 
are dispensed with and the saving of fuel is con- 
siderable. The ‘‘ charge” of each crucible is 
1,200 ounces, worth about £5,000 ; the charge of 
silver crucibles is 3,000 ounces; the charge of 
bronze crucibles is 2 cwt. 

Leading out of this gold kitchen is the Grind- 
ing Room, to which come all the old crucibles and 
sweepings to be ground up in the mortar-mill. 
After being reduced to mud and dried into dust, 
they are sold by tender to the speculative. In a 
bin at the side there is a heap labelled 1 ton 
13cwt. 1 qr. of silver sweep waiting for offers, 
which cannot be inconsiderable, inasmuch as in 
1885 the amount received for these. sweepings 
was over £220. Let it not be supposed that the 
uncracked crucible meets its fate at once. It is 
used over and over again as a whole, and then it 
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is used in pieces, for its bottom serves for a lid 
and its sections are used for muffles before it 
finds its way here. 

And now we will take up our pennies again and 
follow the bars to the Rolling Room. Here amid 
a tremendous clatter the bars are placed between 
the rollers and run out to double their length. 
The yellowish brassy tint they had on leaving the 
mould is lost as they pass through the first squeeze, 
and their colour is now more like that of the coin. 
The tough bronze is as putty in the grip of these 
relentless rollers, and there is someining quite 
vindictive in the way in which the bar is seized 
by the mangle and doubled in stature during the 
embrace. After the rolling the slips are annealed 
in the furnace close by and cleaned in an acid 
bath, and before they leave this room they have 
been trimmed and made generally presentable. 
The slip is passed through the rollers over and 
over again until the desired thickness is obtained, 
and in the later stages the rolling becomes a very 
delicate operation. In gold a difference in thick- 
ness of the ten-thousandth of an inch will 
throw the coin out of remedy, as it is called 
—that is, make it illegally light or heavy. 
With bronze such accuracy is not needed, 
but the range of error is slight. So 
small is the angle of the gauge that a 
very trifling excess would keep back the 
sample an appreciable dist 
scale. 

The Gold-rolling Room is a well- 
proportioned hall, with the mills down 
the centre, and the gratings on which 
the men stand stacked by their side.. 

The gratings are to keep the fallen gold 

from adhering to the soles of the men’s boots, for 
a very small fragment would make a difference in 
the accounts. Every night the books are balanced 
before the men leave, and the floor is swept, and 
should there be a discrepancy, the dust has to be 
picked over for “ ginger”—such being the tech- 
nical for the missing morsels. Some times in the 
day a million of money is being handled in the 
different rooms; and every room has to make its 
accounts balance before the staff can leave, 
though, as we said before, value is disregarded, 
and it is with weight alone that the books are 
concerned. 

There are six Rolling Mills, two of them having 
fourteen-inch rollers; and a busy place is this 
room when all are in full work. The gold comes 
here in bars three-eighths of an inch thick, and 
is weighed out to the workmen in bundles of 
sixty, each batch being rolled under the same cir- 
cumstances exactly. The first roll takes a tenth 
of an inch off the thickness of the seemingly 
bright yellow soap, but each subsequent roll does 
not take off more than a hundredth. 

It was one of these bars that .legend threw into 
the bronze-pot to make the 1864 pennies, of which 
so much has been heard. Howsuch a notion got 
afloat is a mystery. The Mint accounts balance 
to the hundredth of an ounce; what, then, was 
done on the eventful night when # 800 was miss- 
ing, and which was so easily recoverable ? Such a 
mistake is of course impossible, and could only 








have been imagined by some one ignorant of the 
ways of the Mint and the powers of metallurgy. 
An 1864 penny is worth the twelfth of a shilling, 
no more and no less; and those who are treasur- 
ing them as curiosities are likely to be much dis- 
appointed—as much disappointed, in fact, as the 
equally credulous collectors of used penny postage- 
stamps. 

But our business is with the bronze, and to it 
we will return. The strips of metal, now of the 
true thickness, and smooth and bright, are taken to 


STAMPING OUT THE BLANK COIN. 


the Stamping Room, and fed into powerful 
machines that punch out the blanks. The opera- 
tion is a noisy one, and the compact little 
punchers seem almost alive as they cruelly and 
steadily crash through the metal. ‘The strip goes 
in sound and perfect, and it comes out, in a series 
of jerks, a mere framework of circles. It is, in 
fact, ‘‘scissel,” or metal that has been cut to 
waste, and is sent back to have another try in the 
crucible. Its companions are the trimmings and 
failures in all the other stages, all melted down 
again and cast into bars. Chop! chop! chop! 
go the busy little punches, and at every chop 
four disks are driven down into the hopper, from 
which they rattle into the tray in a constant 
stream. This is the first time we have seen any- 
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thing in the shape of coin, and here it comes 
tumbling out at our feet, as if only too eager to 
show itself. 

At the back of this stamping room, through the 
glass doors, are the engines that drive the whole 
of the machinery. They are of compound vertical 
type with Corliss valves, and form a group of 
three, two at work and one in reserve. They are, 
of course, in perfect condition, and seem to treat 
their task as child’s play. They are of 60-horse 
power, working up to 250, and have a 42-inch 
stroke and a pair of 1o-ton fly wheels. One 


It is often «- 


peculiarity is worth notice. 
necessary to turn engines round without 

steam, and to do this easily there is here a hydraulic 
cylinder with the claws acting on these wheels. 
These are new engines built by Messrs. Maudslay 


when the Mint was refitted in 1882. The old 
engine is now doing pumping duty at the artesian 
well, and driving the dynamos for the Brush lights 
which are in every room. 

But we must leave the engine-room and follow 
our blanks, which we find being shaken into rou- 
leaux in four-grooved boxes. The little disks are 
thrown in carelessly, scattered by a twist of the 
hand, and immediately arrange themselves in 
rolls. These little wooden trays are used in all 
the stages that follow; their action is simple 
enough, but at first it is rather startling to find a 
confused heap of counters suddenly slip into 
four bright rolls owing to their being swept over 
four semicircular parallel grooves. 

From these boxes the rolls are taken and put 
into the slide of the rimming or “ marking” 








machine, which gives the blanks the’ protecting 
edge. The blanks are then packed in crucibles 
having a copper lining and a copper tube stood 
loosely on the centre for the disks to be piled 
against. And the crucibles are put into a rever- 
beratory furnace for their contents to be again 
annealed. At the first annealing the bars were 
put in the furnace ; now when the door is opened 
we see the pots standing side by side glowing 
dazzling red with the flame rolling over them. 
This peep into the furnace is a fine sight; the 
colour is so pure, pure as a sunset hue. 

The crucibles are then plunged into cold water, 
and the blanks, duly annealed, are shot into huge 
copper colanders, a pile of which stands ready for 
the next operation. This is the cleaning, or 
pickling, if thought necessary. After their bath 
the blanks are put into a six-sided box like a 
churn, in which they are shaken up considerably 


RIMMING OR MARKING MACHINE. 


among a lot of beechwood sawdust—beech being 
chosen as giving no stain or colouring. In the 
same room with these churns is a large stove, on 
whose top is a sack or so of sawdust, kept warm 
by the heat. Across the stove are iron bars, and 
on these sieves are worked backwards and for- 
wards, in which the blanks and hot sawdust 
receive their final shaking—and a noisy one it 
is. The treatment does not last long, and the 
sieveful is soon tossed out into one of the grooved 
boxes, in which, as if by magic, the heap forms 
fours, ready to march to be coined. 

In the Coining Room are fourteen presses, in a 
double row. Those that are working are running 
with singular quiet and lightness, and shedding 
out halfpennies at the rate of a hundred a minute, 
much as if they were peas. The lower die is 
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fixed, the ring that gives the edge is movable, 
and so is the upper die. The rise and fall of this 
die is contrviled by a weighted lever, and the nip 
is given by a toggle action. As the blanks slip 
down the slide on to the table a metal finger 
pushes them forward on to the lower die, the ring 
rises, and the top die descends and gives them a 
squeeze, which at once converts the hitherto 
patternless disk into a coin of the realm. _ As the 
die rises, ready for the next, the metal finger 
bringing the new-comer pushes forward the 
finished coin, which slides off down a slope and 
drops out of a spring-capped shoot into 
the tray below. We are amid a shower 
of halfpence! Were the halfpence 
sovereigns, and all the machines at 
work, it would be raining £1,400 a 
minute !—that is, if all the coins were 
perfect, which they are not. A few of 
them crack in the squeeze, or are not 
struck fairly inthe centre. And at the 
foot of every machine is a small copper 
bucket with a partition in the centre, 
and into one or other of the divisions 
the failures find their way. 

The Uhlhorn coining-press has deve- 
loped through a simian ancestor. In 
the adjoining room we are shown the 
machines of the old school, in which 
the blow was struck by a monkey. 
Before the monkey period the blow was 
given by a hammer; the lower die was 
fastened on a large block of wood, the 


upper die was held in a holder round 
which a large piece of lead was fixed 
to protect the hand, the lead and hand 
afterwards giving place to a pair of 


tongs. The first mill and screw came 
in when the Merry Monarch was our 
king. Steam was first used in 1810, 
when the Mint was moved from the 
Tower to its present site, the Uhlhorn 
press being introduced twenty-nine 
years later. 

The screw-press, with its large 
weighted wheel, is a familiar object at 
most exhibitions. One is in use in 
the Mint, in the Medal-room, where 
the miscellaneous work is done. For 
the Exhibition medals, the medals of 
the Royal Society, the University of 
London, and other public bodies, are 
here made. On the day of our visit the 
medal-press is busy on the very substantial studies 
in bronze given by the Board of Trade for saving 
life at sea. The army and navy medals are all 
made at the Mint, and we leave the main running 
for a few minutes to watch the finishing of the 
holders and clasps with which the glory marks 
are fitted. This is mere jewellery work, the tap- 
ping together of tiny bits of silver with a crisp- 
ness and celerity generally thought peculiar to 
Birmingham. 

The work in the Coining Room runs into some- 
what large figures. In 1885, for instance, the 
good pieces struck amounted to 63,493,476. And 
these were of thirty-eight varieties. There were 





sovereigns and half-sovereigns, 717,723 of the 
first and 4,468,871 of the other; though the 
coinage of gold in this country is now much less 
than it used to be owing to the work done by the 
Mints of Sydney and Melbourne, which by coin- 
ing save us the cost of carrying bullion. There 
were 1,600,000 half-crowns, i,750,000 florins, 
3,330,000 shillings, 4,600,000 sixpences, and 
5,000,000 threepences. Besides these there were 
coined that relic of the past, the £200 worth of 
Maundy money — fourpences, twopences, and 
pennies—the “ journey” of silver specially struck 


— SS Se 


ANNEALING FURNACE, 


for the Queen's almsgiving on that day before 
Good Friday, which derives its name from the 
maunds or baskets in which the gifts used to be 
packed, and which in earlier days was known as 
Shere Thursday, ‘‘ because people would that day 
shere theyr hedes and clypp theyr berdes, and so 
make them honest against Easter-day.” 

Of bronze pence there was struck nearly 
£30,000 worth, of halfpence £18,000 worth, of 
farthings £5,600 worth; so that altogether the 
imperial pieces amounted to 42,963,476. 

But what has become of the 20,000,000 balance ? 
This is made up of the miscellaneous coinages 
for the colonies. Newfoundland had its gold 
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double dollars, silver fifty cents, twenty cents, ten | 
cents, and five cents, and its bronze cents; Hong | 
Kong had its silver twenty cents, ten cents, and | 
five cents; the Straits Settlements had their silver 
twenty cents, ten cents, and five cents, and bronze 
cents and quarter cents; Canada had its silver 
twenty-five cents, ten cents, and five cents ; Cyprus 
had its bronze piastres, half-piastres, and quarter- 
piastres ; British Honduras had its bronze cents, 
the first it has issued; Malta had its insignifi- 
cant one-third 

farthings; and 

Jamaica had its 

pence, half- 

pence, and 

farthings in 

nickel. In 

short there 


DRYING-BOX. 


were a dozen colonial coinages of unusual im- 
portance, the Straits Settlements claiming the 
lion share with their 2,840,000 cents and 
8,000,000 diminutive quarter cents. These figures 
mean that the metal cast into bars amounted to 
476 tons—7o tons being gold and 222 tons being 
silver. To get the 63 millions of good coins out 
of these bars over 76 millions of blanks passed 
through all the stages to the weighing room, where 
13 millions of them were rejected as badly struck, 
imperfect in ring, or incorrect in weight. 

Of all the perfect pieces, and the various trial 
designs that led up to them, specimens are to be 
seen in the Mint Museum. Here is kept the 


Banksian collection of coins and medals, which has 
been largely added to. A fair idea of the story of 
the currency can be made out from the contents 
of the cases. Here are the old sceattas, to which 
we trace our “paying the shot,” and “Scot and 
lot;” here are Northumbrian stycas. Here are 
the silver pennies of the nursery rhymes, and the 
silver halfpence and farthings of the Edwards. 
Here are the nobles of Edward 111 that succeeded 
the short-lived florins of Henry 111, the first gold 


pieces in this country—barring the trientes— 
since the days of the Britons, whose coinage, with 
the chariot of Apollo betraying its Massilian 
origin, was in existence a century before Julius 


are angels of Henry v1; 
coins of Henry vil, the first monarch to have a 
presentable portrait on his money; sovereigns 
deriving their name from the figure of Henry vi, 
by whom they were introduced; “‘siege pieces” 
of Charles 1—“ Caroli fortuna resurgam ”—Com- 
monwealth farthings, ‘‘ for Charitie and Change;” 
guineas, with the elephant on them, of Charles 11; 
and tin halfpence with a copper plug, as issued 
by the second James. Even of the reign of Vic- 
toria, counting patterns and proofs, there are 

of home coins alone—over one hundred and 
fifty specimens. In gold there are, with several 
proof and pattern sovereigns, a five-pound pattern 
piece, a two-pound pattern piece, and two pattern 
quarter-sovereigns. Here, among the silver, is 
the two-shilling piece in all stages of develop 


Czsar was born. Here 
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ment, first as “‘one dime,” then as “‘ one centum,” 
then as ‘‘ 100 milles,” then as ‘‘ one decade,” and 
then as “one florin,” much as we now have it; 
and here, among the copper, are Mr. Gladstone’s 
“half-farthings” and ‘ quarter-farthings,” that 
perished so early in their infancy. For the metric 
people there is almost a case full of poor possi- 
bilities, whose struggle seemeth in vain. Here 
are a “gold ducat”—‘‘one hundred 
pence”—and a gold “double florin,” 
with “5 francs” and “international” 
on it; and here is actually a silver franc, 
“one franc—tenpence.” But -it-is in 
copper that the decimalities' multiply ; 
here is a ‘‘decimal penny—one tenth-of 
a shilling;” and, here’ is a “five far- 
things—ten_centimes;” and here are 
“ten cents—one, tenth of a shilling,” 
‘five cents,” -‘‘two cents,” and ‘one 
cent.” Here are a “decimal penny,” a 
“decimal halfpenny,” and a “half 
decimal penny,” “one farthing—z cen- 
times,” and “‘ half farthing—1 centime,” 
and many other efforts that got no fur- 
ther than experiment—coins that were 
made merely to see what they would 
look like. Here are dies by the dozen; 
here is a model coining press brought 
into court to convict a gang of smashers ; 
and the very punch that was found in 
the possession of the last two men 
who were hanged for an offence against 
the Mint. 

The amount of work done by a die 
is noteworthy. The average of pieces 
struck by each pair during 1885 was 
nearly 69,000! The die is not made 
inaday. It has to pass through many 
stages, and receive careful treatment 
in each. First the matrix has to be 
cut, the engraver, Mr. Leonard Wyon 
at present, being responsible for the 
portrait and artistic details, the letters 
and figures being worked in with small 
punches. Every year the date is altered, 
and on the first of January the new dies 
are issued with the old figure cleared 
out and the new figure punched in its 
place. The punch from the complete 
design is taken from the matrix and 
hardened, and from it the cylinder ot 
soft steel that is to form the future die 
has its head squeezed into shape. This 
head, to begin with, is formed as a low 
cone so as to afford enough metal, and resistance, 
to keep the die flat and full. In fact the die is made 
on the same principle as a seal in sealing wax, 
which is always at its best when made from a mound 
of wax. The die, having been punched, is then 
annealed and softened, and sent to the turning 
shop to have its collar fitted. It is then hardened 
again and polished, and tempered for use. A year’s 
work in the die department means over 3,000 ma- 
trices, punches, and dies. Of these, 175 dies were 
sent to Melbourne and 101 to Sydney, where the 
bulk of the gold coinage is now done, the branch 
Mints of Bombay and Calcutta undertaking the 








Indian coinage, which is principally of silver, as 
the public are aware from the noise made by the 
ever falling rupee. 

But the coin is not yet done with. It has been 
struck; it has now, if of gold or silver, to be 
weighed, if of bronze to be overlooked. In the 
weighing-room is a long series of small glass 
cases, each on its own table, like a sewing-machine, 





COINING PR&SS. 


each similar in every respect, and each containing 
what seems to be a brass working model or a 


strangely-built quick-running clock. These are 
the automatic balances, the prettiest pieces of 
mechanism in the Mint. In the top corner is the 
scale-pan delivering into a three-mouthed shoot. 
In the lower opposite corner is a glass weight of 
the true weight of the coin, and also a little arm 
with the merest trifle of steel representing the 
“remedy,” that is, the margin within which the 
coin may legally vary. By the side of these is an 
ivory tray containing the remedy weights not in 
use; what they are like may be guessed from the 
315 
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fact of one of them weighing the tenth of a grain. 
The machine is worked by an endless band over a 
pulley in the usual way. A rocking frame brings 
forward the coin from the hopper on to the pan. 
If the coin is too light the pan rises and slips it off 
down the outer mouth of the shoot into the “light” 
tray. If the coin is within the proper weight it is 
slipped off into the centre mouth; if it is too 
heavy, down goes the pan, and the coin passes into 
the “‘heavy” drawer. Twenty-three a minute is 
the rate of weighing, and as we look down the row 
of balances we see the little knob travelling lei- 
surely backwards and forwards on the top of the 
glass cages, a little clink at every second journey 
telling us that a shilling has received its judg- 
ment. Down the centre of the room is a line of 
chemical balances of the ordinary type, which are 
used as a court of appeal on the verdicts of the 
machines. 





In a corner is the overlooking table, on whicha 
detachment of halfpence is being reviewed. It 
consists of a broad cloth band, so arranged on 
rollers that as the coins are showered on at one 
end they are carried along the top and turned over 
the roller to pass along the bottom. Should a 
coin fall head upwards on the top journey, it thus 
does the bottom journey tail upwards. Two men 
watch the top of the table, two men watch the 
bottom, and such coins as are discoloured or in 
any way imperfect are picked out as they slowly 
march past. 

As it happens, we have timed our visit to a 
nicety. This is the last stage in the making of 
money, and as we finish with it the machinery 
stops and all is silent. The dinner-hour has 
struck; the engines that give life to the apparatus 
in every room have slowed to rest. 

W. J. GORDON. 


A Mile and a Bittock. 


MILE and a bittock, a mile or twa, 
Abune the burn, ayont the law, 
Davie an’ Donal’ and Cherlie an’ a’, 
And the mune was shinin’ clearly! 
Ane went hame wi’ the ither, and then 
The ither went hame wi’ the ither twa men, 
An’ baith wad return him the service again, 
And the mune was shinin’ clearly ! 
The clocks were chappin’ in house and ha’, 
Eleeven, twal, and ane an’ twa; 
And the gudeman’s face was turnt to the wa’, 
And the mune was shinin’ clearly ! 
A wund got up frae affa the sea, 
It blew the stars as clear’s could be, 
It blew in the een of a’ of the three, 
And the mune was shinin’ clearly! 
Now Davie was first to get sleep in his head. 
‘* The best o’ freen’s maun twine,” he said, 
** I’m weariet, an’ here I’m awa to my bed,” 
And the mune was shinin’ clearly ! 
Twa o’ them walkin’ an’ crackin’ their lane, 
The mornin’ licht cam’ gray an’ plain, 
An’ the birdies yammert on stick an’ stane, 
And the mune was shinin’ blearly ! 
O years ayont, O years awa, 
My lads, ye’ll mind whate’er befa’— 
My lads, ye’ll mind on the bield o’ the law, 
When the mune was shinin’ clearly! 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 





THE ART OF SECRET WRITING. 


« T VOW and protest,” says Betty, in the “ Clan- 
destine Marriage,” “ there’s more plague 
than pleasure with a secret, especially if a 
body mayn’t mention it to four or five of one’s 
particular acquaintance.” 

There are affairs, however, in which pleasure is 
out of the question. It sometimes becomes 
necessary not only to tell secrets, but to tell them 
in such a way as to be understood solely by the 
person or persons interested, whilst no meaning 
or quite another meaning is conveyed to every- 
body else. 

This necessity has been met by the art of secret 
writing, or cipher-writing, known also under the 
names of cryptography and steganography. It is 
a contrivance by which a man bottles up his 
secrets to protect them against enemies, strangers, 
and too inquisitive friends. 

Cipher-writing has proved of great value to 
statesmen and ambassadors for preserving secrecy 
in matters of national moment. In times of 
danger especially, with everybody afraid of every- 
body else, it has always been much practised. It 
was during the civil war of Charles 1’s time that 
cipher-writing in this country attained its height. 
It became such a common and familiar art then 
that Dr. Wallis, the celebrated mathematician, 
says “there is scarce a person of quality but is 
more or less acquainted with it, and doth as there 
is occasion make use of it.” Both Royalists and 
Parliamentarians found it worth while in those 
days to employ experts tadecipher any despatches 
they might capture from the other side. During 
the French Revolution also the upper classes 
were much given to writing in cipher. 

When Rosalind told Orlando how to know a 
prisoner in love’s cage of rushes she forgot to 
mention among the marks a disposition to practise 
secret writing. It is an art dear to lovers. The 
lover sends his mistress what appears to be only 
an incoherent extract from an arithmetic book: 


“13, 5, 5: 20; 13,53 2,25; 13, 15, 15, 14, 12, 9, 7, 8, 
20; I, 12, 15, 14, 53 1, 14, 43 20, 8, 5, 14; 93 23, 9, 12, 
B23 20, 5, ES, IZ5 BS, BS, BBs 25 20, 3, 82, 5.” 


But this she interprets : 


** Meet me by moonlight alone, 
And then I will tell you a tale.’ 


Cipher-writing does good but matter-of-fact 


service in commerce. Here it is of use in two 
ways: it enables merchants to correspond with 
each other by telegraph without being understood 
by the officials in the telegraph office, and it 
greatly reduces the cost of messages, especially 
to places abroad. Elaborate mercantile and ship- 
ping codes have been published, giving brief 
equivalents for the leading phrases relating to 
orders, markets, prices, purchases, and sales. 
‘Codes have even been contrived by means of 
which persons unacquainted with foreign lan- 








guages can write and telegraph to firms abroad 
without the need of special corresponding clerks. 

It was thought that the introduction of post- 
cards would largely increase the use of cipher, 
and the same idea was entertained when sixpenny 
telegrams came in. We do not imagine, however, 
that this has been the case. The general public 
is not so fond of taking trouble, besides which the 
national character, we are glad to say, rather 
resents the appearance of doing things on the 
sly. 

Like many other handy inventions, crypto- 
graphy has occasionally been diverted to objection- 
able purposes, to aid in conspiracy and further 
the ends of crime. When prosecuting the Earl 
of Somerset in 1616 for the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury, Bacon represented to the court that ths 
earl and Overbury “had ciphers and jargons for 
the king and queen and all the great men—things 
seldom used but either by princes and their 
ambassadors and ministers, or by such as work or 
practise against or, at least, upon princes.” 

There is a sort of cipher employed by the 
begging fraternity. It is not much in use in 
London, where the inhabitants are considered too 
“fly,” or experienced; but in country places 
mendicant hieroglyphics are to be met with on 
doorposts and doorsteps, and at the corners of 
streets, telling succeeding vagrants what success 
they are likely to meet with in asking charity. In 
the “‘ Slang Dictionary” we are told of a clergy- 
man who had studied this form of steganography, 
and by marking O “‘ unfavourable; likely to have 
you taken up: mind the dog;” and © “(dan- 
gerous) sure of a month in ‘quod’” (prison), on the 
gates of his parsonage, enjoyed a singular im- 
munity from alms-seekers and cadgers on the 
tramp. 

The art of cryptography does not date from 
yesterday. Four centuries at least before the birth 
of Christ the Spartans had a plan of secret com- 
munication by winding a narrow slip of parch- 
ment round a staff, and writing the message on 
the edges of the parchment, so that when it was 
unwound nothing was seen but broken letters. 
He to whom the message was sent had a corre- 
sponding staff, on which he wound the parchment, 
and so easily learned what was meant. It was a 
device fit only for primitive times. The Romans 
also were cipher-writers, their methods, however, 
being much more like our own. 

During the eventful reign of Charlemagne 
cipher was entrusted with many important secrets. 
A few letters of a cipher alphabet employed by 
the great emperor are shown in Fig. 1. The art 


zi. A Tcomh P A 
eB ie. 2.0 f-:9 A 


Fic. 1.—Cipher Alphabet of Charlemagne. 
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was also made use of in our own country by 
Alfred the Great, and in Fig. 2 we have an 
example of one of the ciphers written in the time 
of this “‘ wisest, best, and greatest king that ever 
reigned in England.” 


Kk OD EHS 


6 a ee ae ee 


Fic. 2.—Secret Alphabet of the time o° Alfred the Great. 


On cipher many books have been published, 
both at home and abroad. There are at least 
three writers whose names suggest themselves to 
English readers whenever the subject is mentioned. 
The first of these is Lord Bacon, who attached 
considerable importance to the art, and devoted 
some space to it in his ‘‘ Advancement of Learn- 
ing.” The second is the Marquis of Worcester, 
in whose ‘‘Century of Inventions,” written in 
1655, we have several cipher alphabets. The 
marquis had considerable practice in cipher- 
writing during the struggles and intrigues of the 
civil war. It was to him—he was at the time Earl 
of Glamorgan—that Charles 1 addressed in cipher 


gh 


abe de f 
i * 


\ 7 
» | 


Fic. 3.—Cipher of Charles 1. 





the well-known letter in which he made conces- 
sions to the Roman Catholics of Ireland. The 
third writer is Edgar Allan Poe, who in his tale of 
the “Gold Bug” has thrown over cipher all the 
glamour of his dramatic genius. Any one who 
wants to see the ingenious reading of a cipher 
should turn to that famous story. 

There is an elaborate article on cipher in Rees’s 
Cyclopedia. It was written by William Blair, 
quite a cryptographic enthusiast. To it we are 
indebted for all the figures but one used to illus- 
trate this article. 

A cipher must fulfil certain conditions or it is 
not a good one. ‘These conditions, according to 
Lord Bacon, are that it be not laborious either to 
write or read, that it be trustworthy and unde- 
cipherable, and, if possible, that it be without a 
suspicious look. With reference to the first of 
these conditions, it may be remarked that writing 
in cipher can never be a rapid process, and cer- 
tainly would not have suited the author who had 
such a flow of ideas that he had to have a pen 
tied to each of his fingers. The other conditions 
are seldom entirely met. Indeed, a perfect cipher 
remains yet to be found. 

Of all ciphers, the simplest is that in which, 
instead of the right letter, other letters one or two 
or three, or, in fact, any number of places in 
advance in the alphabet are made use of. Thus, 
what are really a, 4, and ¢ may be written d, ¢, and 
d orc, d, and e. This was the method followed by 
Julius Cesar and Augustus. 





As an example of a cipher communication. in 
which one letter in advance is made use of, take 
this advertisement from the “ Agony Column” of 
the “ Times,” 23rd June, 1864: 


‘**L’Abbandonata—Bmfyboesb Spdigpsu sfqpsufe efbe. 
J tbx zpv zftufsebz. Npbuf wbjomz tfbsdife uto zfbst.” 


This reads— 
I saw you yester- 


** Alexandra Rochfort reported dead. 
day. Moate vainly searched ten years.” 


In the following, two letters ahead are em- 
ployed : 


‘*Ngv og mpqy aqw ctg uchg cpf gcug oa vqtvwtgf okpf.” 
In plain English— 
** Let me know you are safe and ease my tortured mind.” 


By way of variety, the alphabet is sometimes 
inverted, z being used for a, y for d, x for c, and so 
on. Or a more difficult plan may be followed. 
The first seven letters of the alphabet may be 
represented by the second seven, 4 standing for a, 
? for 45, and so on, whilst the second seven are 
represented in their turn by the first seven, a 
standing for 4, 4 for z, etc. The six letters follow- 
ing these fourteen are represented by the last six 
letters of the alphabet—o by u, p by v, etc.—and 
the last six by the six immediately preceding 
them—z by 0, v by f, etc. The two sevens and 
the two sixes exhaust the alphabet. 

An example of cipher correspondence arranged 
on this principle is seen in the following. For 
the sake of illustration we use two well-known 
short epistles of Sam Foote and his mother: 


** KLHX YuHF,—B hf bg vxbyug mux kliz ; jufl hgk hyybyz 
suox eupbgn fuzalx. L. Muvz, 


KLHX FuzaLx,—Yu hf b, qabja vxiplgzy aby kozs ilbgn 
vhbk zu aby eupbgn fuzalx is alx hmmljzbughzl yug, 
Yur. Muvzt.” 


These two notes deciphered ran— 


** DEAR SAM,—I am in prison for debt ; come and assist 
your loving mother.—E, Foote. 


Dear MOTHER,—So am I, which prevents his duty being 
paid to his loving mother by her affectionate son, SAM. 
Foote.” 


On the roth of February, 1852, the following 


singular notice appeared in the “‘ Times,” written 
in a cipher still further advanced in difficulty : 


** Tig tjohw it tig jfhiiwola og tig psguw.—F. D. N.” 


The first letter of each word here is just as it 
should be; the second letter of each word is one 
letter in advance of the right one ; the third letter of 
each word, when there is a third letter, is two 
letters in advance of the right one, and so on. 
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€mploying this key we find the interpretation to 
be— 


‘* The ‘Times’ is the Jefferies of the press.” 


Some one evidently was either poking his fun 
at the newspaper or else giving vent to his 
malice. 

To decipher writing of this kind, in which the 
alphabet seems turned topsy-turvy, is, however, 
comparatively easy, so long as the same letters are 
always used to represent the same thing. The 
decipherer keeps well in mind the rules of fre- 
quency with which different letters occur in the 
English language ; that the commonest letter is 
e and the next in frequency /, and that after these 
come in order the following groups :—a, 0, ”, 7; 
r,8,h; d,l; ¢,w,u,m; fi 9,8, p,6; v1, hk; x, 9, 
j,2. He knows, too, that single letters serving as 
words are a, I, or O; that the commonest words 
of two letters are of, fo, in, it, ts, be, etc., and the 
commonest of three letters, ‘he, and, for, etc., and 
that double letters are most likely ee, 00, //, or ss. 
These and similar facts are the tools with which 
he goes to work, and before their exercise no 
cipher-enigma of the substituted-letter class ever 
kept its secret long, 

The real puzzle begins when the values of the 
letters are changed at every stage of the message, 
a meaning 6 in one place, gin a second, /ina 
third, and maybe z in a fourth. 

Cipher-writing may be rendered doubly puzzling 
by having all the words joined together, as if the 
message formed one long word. False divisions 
are sometimes introduced between the words ; 
“dummy” letters are inserted; words are spelt 
backwards; and such words as “and,” ‘‘the,” 
etc., are left out—all with a view to throwing the 
decipherer off the scent. 

There are some ciphers in which the right 
words are employed, but they are so atranged that 
the sense is only understood when they are read 
upwards, or downwards, or diagonally. Here is 
an example from the “Secret and Swift Mes- 
senger” of Bishop Wilkins: 


l 
| 
i 
n 
c 
r 
e 


a 
Ss 
e 


PB oOS¢m ne cw 2 
ceont —=—P pan Oo 
ocmunnonmreeeon 
ou tanp PrP ww an 
CceM a seo Ue O 


The key to this cipher is: Read down the first 
column, up the second, down the third, and so 
on. The words are, “The pestilence doth still 
increase amongst us; we shail not be able to hold 
out the siege without fresh and speedy supplie.” 
This cipher, however, it has been remarked, only 
needs exposure to be detected whenever it occurs. 

Lord Bacon invented a cipher of which he had 
a sufficientiy good opinion. It was based on an 
alphabet in which all the letters of the common 





alphabet were represented by a and 3d only, 
changed through five places. ‘Thus a was written 
aaaaea; baaabdb; caaaba; z,babdd., 
The word “ fly,” for example, was represented by 
aabab,ababa,badbda. 

Bacon, however, did not propose to send the 
message in this crude form. His plan was to 
write a misleading sentence—instead of “fly,” say 
‘* Stay till I come to you”—in which sentence the 
cipher a’s and d's were represented by a mixture of 
Roman and Italic letters. The correspondent 
read the secret me2ning by translating the Roman 
letters into a’s, and the Italic ones into d’s. 

The method is highly ingenious ; but, says Mr. 
William Blair, “It must always be deemed a 
serious inconvenience attending his lordship’s 
plan, that it requires at least five times more labour 
than is requisite in ordinary writing.” 

One of the curiosities of secret writing is the 
cipher employed by the great Napoleon, an in- 
genious invention, to decipher which without the 
key seems hardly possible. Forms of this cipher 
were common long before Napoleon’s day. In 
recent times it has been revived; a modification, 
constructed by Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort, was 
published about sixteen years ago, when halfpenny 
postcards first came in, under the impression that 
for that cheap mode of correspondence it might 
be of service. 

The cipher, as Napoleon used it, was based on 
the following table :, 



































A copy of this table was in the hands of one or 
more persons in every regiment. The key was a 
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word, or short phrase, and this key could be 
changed at pleasure. 

The despatch was first of all written out in 
plain words, and then the key was placed beneath 
it, letter for letter, and repeated as often as was 
necessary. For example, take the beginning of 
one of the Emperor’s proclamations, “ Frangais! 
votre pays était trahit” (Frenchmen! your country 
was betrayed), the key being “‘ La France et ma 
famille” (France and my family). The procla- 
mation with the key were written down thus : 


“Francais votre pays était trahit. 
Lafrance etmaf amil lelaf rancee.” 


L being the first letter of the key, that letter was 
referred to in the first column of the table, and 
the writer then looked to the right till he found /, 
the first letter of the proclamation. In the little 
square along with fis 7, which he set down as the 
first letter of his, cipher message. 

Next he took a, referred to the first column of 
the table, looked to the right and found 7 (the 
second letter of the proclamation) in company 
with e, so he set down e. Thus he went on till he 
had translated the whole sentence into cipher, 
thus : 

“neyiptuhkImepcuclziuwicettti.” 

This was deciphered by a. process exactly the 
reverse. The cipher message was written down 
with the key beneath it, letter for letter : 


“neyiptuhklmepcuclziuwicettti.” 
“lafranceetmafamillelafrancee.” 


Then the first letter of the key was taken and 
looked for in the first column of the table, and in 
this way 2, the first letter of the cipher, was found 
to give f, the first letter of the proclamation. The 
remaining letters were discovered in precisely the 
same way. 

In cipher-writing numbers are sometimes sub- 
stituted for letters. The first example of cipher 
given in this article, ‘‘ Meet me by moonlight 
alone,” is simply the alphabet numbered from 1 
to 26. As another example, take the following 
from the ‘“‘Agony Column” of the “ Times” of 
September 7th, 1866, in which the alphabet is 
numbered backwards, z being 1 and a 26. 


‘1, 2. Q—I5 22 7, 14 22, 8 22 13 23, 241299 22811 
12 13 23 22 13 24 22,4 187 19, 9 22 247 12 9, 12 21, 24 
12 15 15 22 20 22, 18 7, 4 18 15 15, 22 3 11 15 26 18 13, 19 
12 4, 7 19 18 13 20 8, 8 7 26 13 23, 18, 20 12, 26 25 9 12 26 
23, 13 2237, 14 12 137 19.” 


This reads : 
**Z. Y. R.—Let me send correspondence with rector of 


college ; it will explain how things stand. 
month,” 


I go abroad next 


A cipher of this sort, like those of the substitu- 
tion-letter class, has no great secrecy to recom- 
mend it. If the same numbers are always used 
to represent the same letters any one with mode- 





rate ingenuity could discover the key in a few 
minutes. 

Just as numbers are used to indicate letters, so 
letters are frequently employed as a cipher for 
numbers. This kind of cipher is common amongst 
business people for marking prices on goods and 
samples. They choose a word or words contain- 
ing in all eleven different letters, and to each 
letter a number is assigned. Thus “ wrongheads” 
may do duty for 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, 0, in which 
case wr/d will stand for 12/9; og/e for 35/7; ns/h 
for 40/6, and so on. 

Punning ciphers are sometimes met with, such 
as ‘*5 meet me 6 at 5s. 3ft.,” which is ai invita- 
tion to “meet me between 5 and 6 at Crown 
Yard.” But this represents fun more than serious 
business. 

A secret code is sometimes contrived by select- 
ing a book and indicating by numbers the page, 
the line, and the number on the line of each word 
constituting the message. A copy of the book is 
of course kept by both the sender and the receiver. 
The best book to use is a dictionary, on account 
of the complete choice of words which it offers ; 
but any other book will do. 

Statesmen and military commanders have em- 
ployed this method, but it is a very tedious one. 
Blair says it is “ puerile and unscientific to the 
last degree.” 

Its chief recommendation is that it is unde- 
cipherable without the key. No mere exercise of 
ingenuity, for example, would ever discover that 


*€ 282. xix.2.33 375-xiv.10.11 ; 196.iii.14; 277.xxx.8.10” 


was a cipher intimation to the effect that 


‘There is urgent necessity for their coming.” 


It is hardly likely that even the greatest witch 
of a guesser would light on the fact that the book 
here made tse of is the Baskerville edition, pub- 
lished in 1765, of ‘‘ Barclay’s Apology.” 

Another method of secret writing is to have 
two cards every way alike, with small oblong 
holes cut in them at irregular intervals. The 
sender of the message lays his perforated card on 
a sheet of paper, and writes what he really wants 
to convey in the vacant spaces. He then removes 
the card, and fills up as well as he can the blanks 
between the words, so as to make sense and con- 
vey an indifferent meaning to any ordinary 
reader. The receiver of the message lays his 
duplicate card over the writing, and at once makes 
out what words are essential and what superfluous. 
For short messages this is a good cipher, but in a 
long communication it is hardly possible to fill up 
the blanks and make a continuous narrative in 
such a way as to disarm suspicion. 

Musical notes have been frequently pressed into 
the service of the cipher-writer, and it will easily 
be seen how, through their varying positions on 
the staff, one might construct out of notes not 
one, but many alphabets. It has been pointed 
out that this form of cryptography is specially 
adapted for times of war, when an_ itinerant 
fiddler, with his dog-eared music-book, might go 
to and fro unsuspected, the bearer of important 
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communications. Certainly cipher in music can 
never be worth anything as music, and if the 
fiddler’s book were examined by critics and sight- 
readers, some of his tunes would lead to discovery. 
But a knowledge of music sufficient for detective 
purposes is yet far from general, and the chances 
are that the cipher-music would pass unobserved 
amongst his reels and strathspeys. 

An old writer recommends musical cipher to 
the attention of young ladies, to enable them to 
carry on secret correspondence, and remarks, as 
he well might, that they may thus learn to play 
upon an instrument and play the fool at the same 
time. 

Secret communications are sometimes made by 
means of knots on a piece of string or thread. 
Each party has a tablet, on which is inscribed the 
alphabet, and the string is knotted to correspond 
with the letters of the message. One of the 
Marquis of Worcester’s “‘ Century of Inventions ” 
is ‘‘ To write by a knotted silk string so that every 
knot shall signify any letter, with comma, full- 
point, or interrogation, and as legible as with 
pen and ink upon white paper.” Instead of 
knots the string may be marked with ink. 

Arbitrary signs -have been often employed in 
cipher-writing instead of either letters or figures. 
We have already seen examples in the ciphers of 
the times of Charlemagne and Alfred the Great. 
In Fig. 4 is another interesting cipher of this sort 
—that used by Cardinal Wolsey at the Court of 
Vienna in 1524. This represents the beginning 
of a passage in the Cardinal’s correspondence. 


Fos ys x Oda rhe nd 
TRU THAD Sh ¥-dX — HH 
wt who stpraw gre 


Fic. 4.—Cipher used by Cardinal Wolsey. 


“It is high time on his Ma‘ves and my behalfe, 
with his Grace’s condigne thankes and my most 
humble recommendations, yee playnly show and 
declare unto the Emperor,” etc. 








In Fig. 3 we gave the cipher alphabet em- 
ployed by Charles 1 in 1646. It was in this 
cipher that the celebrated letter was written to 
the Earl of Glamorgan, to which we alluded in 
the paragraph in which the figure is inserted. 

The tailpiece to this article shows the cipher 
used by Samuel Pepys in his “‘ Diary.” The gos- 
siping Secretary to the Admiralty concealed his 
confidential memoranda in a kind of shorthand 
greatly resembling that known as “ Rich’s Sys- 
tem,” at one time regularly taught in Noncon- 
formist academies. The facsimile we have given 
shows an entry written in 1659, at the very begin- 
ning of the published “ Diary.” It runs: “The 
condition of the State was thus, viz.: The Rump, 
after being disturbed by my Lord Lambert, was 
lately returned to sit again. The officers of 
the Army all forced to yield. Lawson lies still 
in the River, and Monk is with his army in Scot- 
land.” 

Machines for writing in cipher have been in- 
vented of recent years. For one of these, the 
cryptograph, we are indebted to Sir Charles 
Wheatstone. In it different keywords may be 
used, and it is claimed that absolute secrecy is 
secured, whilst there is a great saving of mono- 
tonous labour. 

But can there be absolute security with any 
cipher? According to some, just as there never 
was a lock that could. not be picked, so there 
never was a cipher that could not be read. Edgar 
Allan Poe remarks that ‘‘it may well be doubted 
whether human ingenuity can construct an enigma 
of the kind which human ingenuity may not by 
proper application resolve.” We are not at all 
sure about it, and, indeed, are more inclined to 
side with Dr, Wallis, who: acknowledges ‘‘there 
may be a cipher so intricate as shall be beyond the 
art of man to disclose.” 

Certainly there are many “‘ weak and treacherous 
ciphers,” easily enough read, as we have already 
observed, but the secret will not always out even 
when pressed hard by both ingenuity and guess- 
work. There is, however, a pleasure in seeking 
the key to a cipher, and in hardly anything else 
is it more clearly seen that man has a natural 
instinct for prying into what is not his business. 

JAMES MASON, 
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Fic. 5.—Facsimile extract from Pepys’ Diary. 
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MORMONISM AS IT IS. 


BY THE REV. ALFRED ROWLAND, LL.B, 


CHAPTER I.—SALT LAKE CITY. 


~ 
GRAND CANON OF ARKANSAS. 


T must be almost twenty years ago since we 
made our way into a small dingy room at the 
back of a public-house in the Goswell Road, 

where for the first time we heard of ‘the City of 


the Saints.” A Mormon missionary had come 
from beyond the Rocky Mountains to convert us 
Gentiles by his glowing accounts of a veritable 
Canaan, a land flowing with milk and honey; and 
at the close of the service we were personally 





famous Mount Zion. 


urged to join in the modern Exodus. We respect- 
fully declined, as we failed to recognise a divinely- 
sent Moses in Mr. Brigham Young. But we 
heard enough to convince us that what would be 
injurious to a convert would be intensely interesting 
to a tourist, and we resolved that if ever an oppor- 
tunity occurred we would so far accept the invi- 
tation as to visit the Latter Day Saints in their 
Having just returned from 
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‘his long-hoped-for journey, we propose to give 
our readers an account of our experiences, and of 
the impressions they made upon us. 

The story of the Mormon migration has been 
frequently told. It is one of the most curious and 
romantic tales of modern history. Driven out 
from Nauvoo by bitter persecution in February, 
1846, the Saints crossed the ice-bound Mississippi, 
and, after a short sojourn in Iowa, pushed onward 
across the trackless, treeless wilderness, resolved 
to find some place beyond the bounds of civilisa- 
tion where they might live unmolested. Their 
privations and perils during the journey were 
terrible, and one can imagine the joy with which 
their leader’s announcement was received that the 
promised land was at last in sight. Looking down 
through the great gap in the Rockies, which has 
been known ever since as “‘ Emigration Caijion,” a 
magnificent panorama spread out before them. 
The Great Salt Lake lay glittering like a sheet of 
silver in a noble valley 120 miles long, and from 
thirty to forty miles broad, the whole being 
enclosed and defended by picturesque and lofty 
mountains. This fertile valley, which was then, 
however, desolate and without inhabitants, they at 
once proceeded to consecrate to “‘ the kingdom of 
God,” as represented by the Latter Day Saints. 

During the last fifteen years the discomforts 
and dangers of caravan travel across the wilder- 
ness and over the Rockies have been completely 
swept away by the strong hand of railway enter- 
prise. If you set out on a journey to Utah you 


can now make your choice between two routes, on 
either of which you will find every comfort and 


convenience which a well-appointed train service 
can supply. You may travel by the Uniom Pacific 
to Ogden Junction, and there leaving the main 
line, which runs on to San Francisco, change into 
the cars of the Utah Central Railway. This line 
was constructed by the Mormons, who with their 
usual shrewdness purchased at a cheap rate quan- 
tities of material left over on the completion of 
the Union and Central Pacific lines, which effected 
their junction a few miles beyond Ogden. In 
eight months after breaking ground the last rail 
was laid on roth January, 1870. But we would 
strongly advise all who intend visiting Salt Lake 
City to travel by the Denver and Rio Grande line, 
which passes through some of the finest scenery 
in the world. 

This famous narrow-gauge railway is a fine 
specimen of mechanical progress. It is a won- 
derful sight to watch two powerful engines drag- 
ging the ponderous train higher and higher 
along the steep-graded track until you reach the 
summit of “the divide,” the Marshall Pass, 
Over 11,000 feet above the sea. You are not 
conveyed through the Rocky Mountains, but 
night over them, obtaining views of sublime 
scenery throughout the entire journey. ‘‘ The 
Rocky Mountains are not expressed by the word 
range. It is awhole country populous with moun- 
tains. It is as if an ocean of molten granite 
had been caught by instant petrifaction when 
the billows were rolling mountains high.” The 
Grand Cajion of the Arkansas, which culmi- 
nates in the Royal Gorge, is one of the wildest 





defiles in the West, and the train runs through it 
on the very brink of the brawling Arkansas River, 
threading its way between magnificent rocks 
which tower above at heights ranging from one 
thousand to two thousand feet, reminding one of 
Milton’s line, 


** High over-arch’, and echoing walls between.” 


After reaching the summit of the pass the cars 
descend by their own weight, uniform speed being 
preserved by the use of powerful air-breaks, which 
grip the wheels with such tremendous force that 
on one occasion, when a train broke in two under 
the strain of the ascent, the downward movement 
of the sundered parts was almost instantaneously 
checked, only twenty feet of space being left 
between them. 

Passing swiftly through the Gunnison Valley, 
we came into a salt plain, which was relieved only 
by tufts of sage-brush, and bounded by precipitous 
rocks still bearing the marks of water-wash, the 
whole district having been at one time covered by 
an inland sea, of which the Great Salt Lake is a 
survival. It was in this region that a dreadful 
massacre took place, the guilt of which was finally 
brought home to the Mormons. A hundred and 
fifty Gentile emigrants, who had made their way 
safely across the wilderness and over the moun- 
tains, were here treacherously attacked and 
butchered. Only a few children were spared, 
who were apparently too young to tell tales. 
Unhappily two of these little ones, prattling to- 
gether with terror-stricken faces, were overheard 
by some of the assassins, who, fearing that the 
children might remember too much, instantly 
killed them both. For years this tragedy was put 
to the credit of the Indians, who have too often 
been made the scapegoats of the white man’s 
iniquities; but at last the old saying, ‘‘ Murder will 
out,” was fulfilled, and for leadership in this 
abominable outrage John D. Lee, a bishop of the 
Mormon Church, was executed in 1877, no less 
than twenty years after the perpetration of the 
crime. 

We were not sorry to find that “the Avenging 
Angels” have been less busy of late years, and 
that on our arrival at Salt Lake City their only 
representatives were the clamorous hotel touts, 
who seemed ready to fight for the possession of a 
party of four Englishmen, until it was evident that 
they had already decided to bestow themselves on 
the Walker House. 

Now let us take our seats in some of the re- 
clining chairs placed for the use of guests on the 
pavement in front of the hotel, where our neigh- 
bours smoke and expectorate, and elevate their 
heels higher than their heads, according to 
Western notions of propriety and comfort. We 
are in the centre of Main Street, along which 
tram-cars drawn by mules are continually passing, 
while primitive country carts, laden with produce 
for the Tithing House, and dashing park phaetons 
driven by saints who know how to make the best 
of both worlds—or at all events of this world— 
add to the liveliness of the scene. Many of the 
houses are built of wood, others of adobe, or sun- 
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dried brick, and at first sight they look much lower 
and meaner than they really are, for their apparent 
height is dwarfed by the great width of the road 
—128 feet between the pavements, each of which 
.8 28 feet wide. A stream of pure water, fresh 
from the mountains, runs on each side of the 
roadway, in a well-paved gutter, the depth of 
which we inadvertently tested one night by 
stepping in nearly dp to our knees when pushing 
our way through a crowd of excited Mormons 
who were listening to the enlivening strains of a 
brass band. The irrigation is admirably planned. 





prevision with which they laid out the city on a 
plan which makes the most of its natural advan- 
tages. 

The site was originally divided into ten- 
acre blocks, and these have been subdivided into 
house-lots, the whole being planted liberally with 
fruit-trees, which grow with surprising luxuriance, 
making the city appear like a productive orchard. 
Apricots, which are hardly known in the Eastern 
States, have been grown in such quantities in 
Utah as to fetch only one dollar a bushel, the fruit 
being sometimes six to eight inches in circum- 


There is not a street without its watercourses, and | ference. One Mormon gentleman, who welcomed 
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as the city lies on the slope of the Wahsatch Moun- 
tains, the streams run swiftly and strongly, and 
from them every inhabitant can turn into his 
garden-lot a sufficient supply. The broad streets 
are fringed by luxuriant trees, the cottonwood, the 
locust, the Lombardy poplar, the maple, and the 
box-elder being the chief varieties. But many of 
these trees are changing from bright green to 
yellow, because the roots are getting deep enough 
to strike the alkaline soil which underlies the sur- 
face of the whole valley—a type, we thought, of 
Mormonism itself, whose last condition morally is 
worse than its first. We must at the same time 
give all credit to the Mormon leaders for their 
wise choice of location, and for the admirable 


us into his garden, showed us a strawberry of 
immense size, preserved in spirits in a glass bottle, 
and he assured us that this fruit, when gathered 
fresh from his garden, measured no less than 
eleven inches round. Certainly the fruit we bought 
in the market at Salt Lake City surpassed any we 
obtained elsewhere, both in cheapness and in 
flavour—unless we except the Marshall pears of 
California. The industry and patience of the 
Mormons, under the shrewd and able leadership 
of the late Brigham Young, have in a very literal 
sense made the wilderness “rejoice and blossom 
as the rose.” 

After this general glance at the city, let us take 
a drive round its outskirts before we look more 
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closely into its famous buildings, and consider 
the social and religious condition of its in- 
habitants. 

The most striking feature of the valley is .the 
Great Salt Lake—the Dead Sea of America. 
Curiously enough, the specific gravity of the 
waters of these two lakes is almost precisely the 
same, the solid matter held in suspension in the 
American lake being no less than 22°422 in 100 
parts of water. In other words, if four barrels of 
its water are allowed to evaporate, nearly one 
barrel of salt is left. The lake has no outlet—at 
least, none has been discovered—yet the volumes 
of fresh water poured into it by “the Jordan” 
and other streams fail to diminish its saltness. 
Hence it is supposed that it covers a secret bed of 
saline deposit. We went down by the bathing- 
train to enjoy a swim in its waters, an excursion 
much patronised by Mormons, especially on Sun- 
day afternoons, when the Tabernacle service is 
over. We found our way to a long line of dressing- 
rooms erected on the margin of the lake, and in a 
few minutes reappeared clad in bathing-dresses 
provided, which were more modest than artistic. 
An unadorned, broad-brimmed straw hat of 
ominous proportions completed our attire, and 
under the heat of the glaring sun proved a real 
comfort. Slowly and solemnly we walked through 
the shallow water, our feet sinking in the white 
mud below, until it became possible to take a 
header and strike out. But swimming was not 
easy; one’s heels had a tendency to rise above 
the buoyant water, and progress was slow. Still 
the lake is an excellent place for nervous bathers, 


as it would require both skill and effort to drown. 
Floating is natural and pleasant, and there are no 
fish to stare and no crabs to nibble at one’s per- 
son. When we came out, thickly encrusted with 
brine, we were glad of the fresh-water shower- 
bath provided in every dressing-room, and then 
began to realise the delicious sensation which 


follows a bathe in these famous waters. The lake 
is of immense size, and contains several islands. 
As compared with the Dead Sea, it is forty-three 
miles longer and thirty-five miles broader. 

There are many other interesting spots in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the city. Among 
these may be reckoned the Warm Springs, the 
waters of which, being of a sulphurous nature, 
are much resorted to by the saints for healing 
purposes. A mile farther from the city the Hot 
Springs rise, boiling up with great force from a 
little alcove in the limestone rock, at a tempera- 
ture of nearly 200° Fahr., so that eggs are often 
boiled there. It reminds us of another warm 
spring which we passed in Colorado, the water of 
which is used for hatching eggs, and is said by a 
competent authority to “ beat all the setting hens 
in the territory.” 

We had another pleasant excursion to the rising 
ground behind the city, whence we had a fine 
view of the whole valley, with the Salt Lake lying 
to our right, while on our left we saw Camp 
Douglas, where the United States troops keep 
watch and ward, and Emigration Caifion, through 
which came Orson Pratt and his company as 
Prespectors, or “ spies,” followed just afterwards by 








Brigham Young and his party. In the mountains 
through which this cafion cuts its way there are 
mines of enormous value, although one of them, 
the Emma Mine, will raise painful memories 
among English speculators for many a year to 
come. These mountains of the Wahsatch range 
rising 11,200 feet above the sea, or 7,000 feet 
above the valley—and the. lofty peak in the south 
called Mount Nebo, reaching an altitude of 
13,200 feet above sea level, appeared quite close 
to us, although the distance of the latter is not 
less than eighty-five miles. Indeed, one is con- 
stantly deceived in this way by the rarity of the 
air in the West. A story is told of an English 
traveller who arrived overnight at an hotel in 
Colorado. Next morning, rising very early, he 
announced to the landlord his intention of *‘ taking 
a breather before breakfast up the hill close by.” 
Although he was warned that the distance was 
greater than he expected, he started off confi- 
dently with the remark that he was accustomed to 
Alpine climbing, and should think nothing of it. 
Breakfast-time came and went, but he did not 
return. At eleven o’clock the landlord started out 
to find him. After diligent search he discovered 
him seated beside a narrow mountain stream in 
the act of undressing. ‘‘ What are you undressing 
for?” exclaimed his host in amazement. “I am 
going to swim this river,” solemnly replied the 
Englishman. ‘Swim the river! Why, it’s only a 
brook ; you can jump it!” ‘“ Landlord,” said he, 
“I have been deceived once by this atmosphere 
of yours, but I won’t be deceived again! ‘That 
looks like a brook, but it is really a broad river— 
very likely a mile across!” This is a fair sample 
of the Western way of putting facts. 

Returning again into the city, we will visit some 
of the more famous buildings. Here, in Main 
Street, not far from our hotel, is a large warehouse, 
with the title 

“Z.C.M.I” 


in enormous letters over the skylight, and when 
we learn that this means “Zion Co-operative 
Mercantile Institution,” we begin to suspect, what 
we afterwards find confirmed, that money-making 
forms no inconsiderable element in the plans of 
the dignitaries of this church. This enormous 
store was started in 1868, in order to crush the 
trade of Anti-Mormons, or, to use Brigham 
Young’s own phrase, “to freeze the ungodly 
Gentiles out of Zion.” It is a very remunerative 
undertaking. 

In the next block stands the ‘‘ Tithing House,” 
in front of which, on the Saturday morning we 
visited it, were numerous carts and vans from 
which the saints were carrying in their tithe—and, 
to judge from what we saw, specimens of all their 
increase were brought, except *‘ Utah’s best-crop— 
babies,” if we may be allowed to quote a familiar 
motto which once adorned the walls of the Taber- 
nacle. Cows and cabbages, ducks and melons, 
fowls and fruits, joints of meat and baskets of 
eggs, were to be seen in profusion. Numerous 
clerks were entering these dues to the credit of each 
obedient Mormon, and they were then distributed 
through the well-arranged stores ready for sale. 
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Not only are the saints encouraged to make their 
purchases here, but the wages of workmen em- 
ployed on the unfinished Temple are paid by 
tickets of varying value, which must be exchanged 
at the Tithing House for food and other neces- 
saries. One of the masons showed us a couple 
of these tickets, which are issued on the vicious 
“truck system,” long since condemned by all 
thoughtful men. How far this mode of payment 
for work prevails outside the Temple area we were 
unable to discover. We found that up to a certain 
point Mormons were communicative enough, but 
that there were several subjects on which they give 
no information to prying Gentiles. The amount 
of the church’s income, for example, is kept a 
profound secret, but it must be enormous. An 
income of £219,000 was acknowledged in 1879, 
representing a heavy tax upon the industry of the 
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as we were able to learn, this building is now used 
by one of the leading ecclesiastics. 

We have purposely left till last any description 
of the Temple block, although the first thing we 
did after our arrival was to make our way to it. 
We found it surrounded by a strong plaster wall 
ten feet high. A door was fortunately open for 
the exit of workmen who had been engaged on 
the Temple, and entering, we asked the gate- 
keeper to allow us, as Englishmen and 
strangers, to inspect the buildings. He readily 
consented, and accompanied us as guide. We 
found ourselves in a large bare area, littered 
with rough sheds and blocks of marble, amidst 
which rose the unfinished Temple. Although the 
corner-stone was laid on April 6, 1853, the ex- 
terior walls have not yet reached more than two- 
thirds of their intended height ; and, judging from 
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community, which is largely for the benefit of the 
priesthood. Brigham Young, who called himself 
“‘the Trustee in Trust of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints,” died an immensely 
rich man in money, as well as in wives and chil- 
dren. 

We visited the. block which is still known as 
“Brigham’s.” Surrounded by a high wall, which 
prevents too close inspection, it contains nume- 
rous and large buildings. Here is the “ Lion 
House,” a roomy dwelling, where the prophet had 
provision for some of his numerous children, and 
accommodation for twenty ladies, about a dozen 
of his consorts living there at the time of his death. 
This building communicates with the “ Bee- 
hive House,” which was his private residence. On 
the other side of the road is the “‘ Amelia Palace,” 
one of the largest and handsomest villas in the 
city, formerly the residence of the favourite wife 
of the much-married Mormon President. So fa 


the small number of workmen employed, the 
saints are in no hurry to complete it. If we were 
among the numerous subscribers to this work, 
whose contributions by this time must have 
reached an enormous figure, we should be dis- 
posed to call for a balance-sheet, and have it duly 
audited, if only to clear the church dignitaries of 
the suspicion that the money goes to their benefit. 
The Temple, if ever finished, will be a handsome, 
solid structure, with walls nearly a hundred feet in 
height; while its eastern side will be adorned by 
three towers, the middle of them rising toa height 
of 225 feet. This Temple will not be used for 
public worship. It is not intended to supersede 
the Tabernacle, but the Endowment House, an 
insignificant building in the sacred enclosure, 
and, like it, will never be polluted by the tread of 
Gentile feet. The mystic rites and ceremonies 
which do much to hold Mormonism together are 
to be performed here—those, for example, which 
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are connected with baptisms; marriages, mono- 
gamous and polygamous; investitures; secret 
signs, and prayer circles. Until lately these mys- 
tic ceremonies have taken place in the Endow- 
ment House, which bears this name because those 
inducted into the mysteries of Mormonism are 
supposed to be endowed there with the gift of the 
Holy Ghost, receiving at the same time a “ new 
name,” or “endowment name,” secretly conferred 
and secretly kept until the last day, when the 
saint will be “resurrected” by means of it. 

We visited the Assembly Hall, which is used 
for public worship during the winter, for the great 
Tabernacle has no heating apparatus. It is an 
ordinary-looking building, with interior arrange- 
ments like those of an old-fashioned country 
chapel, except that a platform is substituted for a 
pulpit. The ceiling is adorned with frescoes, 
representing the two Temples built by the saints 
at Kirtland and Nauvoo before their migration ; 
and a great beehive, which is the well-known 
emblem of this industrious people. Other frescoes 
represent scenes from the history of Joseph Smith, 
the founder of Mormonism, namely, ‘‘ Conferring 
on Joseph and Oliver the Aaronic Priesthood by 
John the Baptist,” ‘‘Conferring on Joseph the 
Melchisedec Priesthood by Peter, James, and 
John;”. “Moroni showing Joseph where the 
Plates were hid in the Hill of Cumorah.” The 
painter must have drawn largely on his imagina- 
tion for these scenes, as we believe Joseph Smith 
himself did. Indeed, these frescoes remind us 
of another story we heard out in the West. The 
owner of a ranche noticed an artist painting an 


angel, and was so struck with the performance 


that he exclaimed, ‘‘Stranger, when yew’re 
through with that angel, you can come and paint 
my grandmother.” Delighted at the offer, the 
artist soon arrived at the house of his patron, and, 
after a desultory talk, said, “‘ Well, sir, we had 
better get towork. Where’s your grandmother ?” 
“Why, she’s dead, years ago!” 

“Dead! why you asked me to paint her por- 
trait.” 

“That’s so,” was the unmoved reply. 


‘“‘ But, my dear sir, I can’t paint a woman who 
is dead, and whom I never saw.” 

“Oh, yes you can,I guess. I saw you painting 
an angel, and you never saw an angel, did you?” 

The Assembly Hall artist would never have 
been nonplussed in that fashion. 

Just opposite the Assembly Hall, and at the 
back of the Temple, stands the Tabernacle, the 
most curious building, probably, in the world. 
We have never seen anything like it. If the roof 
of the Metropolitan Tabernacle were laid on forty- 
nine pillars of cut sandstone, ranging from thirteen 
to twenty feet in height, you would see something 
like its exterior. It resembles a pie-dish turned 
upside down, and has been likened to “ a tortoise 
which has lost its way.” The roof is covered with 
pieces of timber cut to the shape of slates. There 
are doors between the columns right round the 
building, so that in an emergency the building can 
be emptied in an incredibly short time. The 
length of the roof, in round numbers, is 250 feet ; 
its breadth 150 feet ; and the height of the build- 
ing is nearly 80 feet. But the interior is in some 
respects more remarkable than the exterior. It is 
said to seat 12,000 persons, and our guide assured 
us that when Patti sang there more than 10,000 
tickets were actually taken at the doors. Yet, in 
spite of its vast size, its acoustic properties are 
simply marvellous. When one of our friends 
dropped a pen twice at one end of the building, 
we heard its fall distinctly at the other end, and 
knew that it fell the first time on wood, the second 
time on a felt hat. A whispered sentence from 
us was also as clearly heard by them. When the 
Tabernacle was first used there was an echo of the 
most aggravating kind, and various expedients 
were tried in vain to exorcise this demon, which 
haunts many places like a mocking spirit. But 
when the thirtieth anniversary of the city was 
being held, on the 24th July, 1877, numerous 
paper garlands were hung in festoons about the 
ceiling, in a fashion not infrequent at village 
anniversaries in England. This conquered the 
echo, and the festoons still hang there, faded, but 
victorious. 
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WAYS OF LIFE AND WORK. 


BY THE REV. HARRY JONES, M.A. 


PAPER I. 


T is impossible to help moving onwards after 
some fashion. No man can really stand still. 
There is incessant movement in the kingdom 

of heaven. Sometimes it takes the shape of 
growth, sometimes of decay. It may be rapid, 
impetuous, like that of the thunderbolt, or slow 
and hardly to be discerned, like that of the glacier, 
but there is never any absolute pause. Man him- 
self comes under this law. He is powerless to 
stop its operation. 
as the months and years, add their little incre- 
ment to his stature if he be young, or make their 
little change if he has attained adult life. And as 
he cannot stop the processes which go on whilst 
he is what he calls alive, so neither is he really 
able to arrest decay, in himself or his surround- 
ings. Many and ingenious indeed are the con- 
trivances whereby he seeks to hide his bodily 
decline from the eyes of his fellows. They do 
not conceal them from his own. Indeed, the 


consciousness of the deception he pursues renders 
him (perhaps when he beholdeth himself in a 
glass) all the more cognisant of the marks which 
time is making upon him. His attempt to dis- 
guise himself leads him to think of them the 


more. He does not straightway forget what man- 
ner of man he is, and as for the result of his inge- 
nious efforts to hide the effect of years from the 
eyes of his fellows, they are utter failures. They 
are as transparent as glass. The hoary head is 
intended to be a crown of glory, and though it 
cannot really be hid, the attempt to hide it results 
in the silent comment of regret, pity, or contempt, 
which follows the observation of our neighbours 
and acquaintance. 

Perhaps we may think that movement is arrested 


when we reach death, and that anyhow we are 


still then. But it is not so. The most skilled and 
celebrated embalmer, sparing no wealth or science 
to preserve the dead body of a very Pharaoh him- 
self, can only retard the speed of dissolution. The 
mummy of the Great Rameses has lately been 
unfolded, and the marvel is that there should be 
any resemblance of him preserved at all. There 
is incessant change, however minute, in the world 
of nature, which is the world of God; and as with 
flesh and blood so with spirit; as with body so 
with mind; as with external or physical marks, so 
with those which are more important, those which 
go to make what we call the character of the man. 
It is impossible for him to help moving forward, 
after some fashion. The question is, How? what 
course shall he pursue ? what path shall he take ? 
in what way shall he move? This question is not 
inappropriately asked now, as we come to the 
parting of the years again. There is really no 
marked natural change as we pass from one year 
to another. The clock that is true to time makes 
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no pause in striking the midnight hour which 
alters the dates of the world. Still, as we shift 
our almanack, the thought of the way we are 
upon, and the ends we follow, may possibly pre- 
sent itself with some freshness of aspect. 

It is a thought of no little moment. It is one, 
for example, of which we are continually reminded 
as we read the Holy Scriptures. A man’s life is 
there identified with his course. The Lord 
ordereth a good man’s going, and maketh his way 
acceptable to Himself. So it is in the Old Tes- 
tament. 

And in the later days, when Christ was upon 
earth, He must have spoken very plainly, and 
perhaps often, about the paths of man, and the 
direction they took, for we find more than one of 
the Evangelists recording words of His about the 
matter. He must surely have spoken much about 
it. ‘‘Zam the way,” He says. 

But there is this to be noticed about the ways 
of man in the mind of Christ. He recognises 
only two. His language, nevertheless, is full of 
movement. The people in His parables travel. 
His picture of the end is of a gathering where 
many arrive from the east and from the west, from 
the north and from the south. But to any one 
whom He taught there were only two paths—one 
narrow, leading 70 life, made thus by God; the 
other dread, leading away from life, made by man; 
the one used only by a few, the other entered by 
many. And there are, according to Christ, only 
these two. 

This is notable. As we look about the world 
nothing seems to us more striking than the variety 
of choice seen in man’s ways. Men’s paths lead 
in all directions. One of the difficulties in life is 
to choose a suitable path, profession, business. 
The callings of men are of all sorts. A man may 
find an honourable career in a dozen different 
directions—at home, abroad, in peace or war, in 
science, letters, agriculture, trade, and law. But 
in the eye and mind of Christ there are only two 
possible ways to be taken, and only one of these is 
allowable, or rather, safe. There is only one gate 
worth entering, one vocation to be pursued. Any 
other leads to failure—nay, worse, to destruction. 
It has no success, no desirable return, no good 
end at all. There is, according to Christ, only 
one way in which we can thrive, only one way in 
which really to succeed, only one which leads to 
life. The other, the only other, is full of people, 
all intent on their schemes, whether of business 
or pleasure. We have the picture of a broad, 
crowded street. Many therein, all moving; some 
faster, some slower; some riding, some walking ; 
some gaily, some sadly; all moving on, but none 
really seeing life. 

Might not this suggest to us something more 
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worth knowing about life? Our notion of it may 
not be the right one. The man who goes about 
the world among various nations in strange lands 
is reckoned, by stay-at-home people, to be a great 
seer of life. The anxious merchant on the ex- 
change, the pleader in the court, the youth who 
plunges into play and dissipation, are all reckoned 
to ‘see life.’ ‘That has come to bea phrase, a 
social word, and yet, in Scripture language, some 
people are dead while they live. They would be 
counted by Christ among the crowd on the broad 
road, through the gate of which many go in. 
They seem to live with much activity, and yet 
they have not got the right notion or hold of life. 
It does not follow that all those on the broad road 
are vicious, like such as spend their strength in 
impure or intemperate enjoyments. And when 
they are spoken of as “‘many” it does not neces- 
sarily mean that they are all moving at the same 
pace, or have precisely the same objects in view. 
We have no picture of a herd of swine, or a lusty 
rabble. They may indeed have legitimate, or 
more than legitimate, honourable occupations, 
but the way or road they travel on—in the words of 
Christ—leads to “‘ destruction.” Their aims fail. 

Must it not therefore be of greatest moment to 
know what this dangerous road is? Is there one 
to be avoided among the many careers which 
men follow? Are all professions to be forbidden 
except one? No. It is no paradox, no contra- 


diction, to say that ¢he broad and narrow roads of 
which Christ speaks are to be found everywhere. 
Aman may mix and move in the crowds of the 
world, and yet have entered the straight gate 


which leads to everlasting life. He may live 
alone, and see but few among his fellows, and yet 
be surely on the broad road which leadeth to 
destruction. Nay, plain as a man’s path may be 
among his fellows, however distinctly he may be 
seen to pursue the vocation of arms, literature, 
trade, or science, his presence and progress on 
the broad road may be unperceived by those about 
hin. 

The two roads of the Christ are not openly 
engraved in the map of the world. They are 
really the ways in which we follow the path we 
take. This may be plainer if put into other words. 
Let me say then that there are two chief ways, 
methods, or styles in which we may follow our 
vocation, one making our path narrow, the other 
making it broad. One is safe, the other danger- 
ous. One helps us to understand what real life 
is, the other blinds us to its sight or perception, 
however busy we may be, or however fully and 
freely we mix in the crowds of the world and seem 
to enjoy its pleasures. 

We may now ask again what the safe course is. 
It is the course in which we think least about our 
own safety. It is the course in which we seek to 
be guided by the sense of right and truth rather 
than by the prospect of praise, or gain to our- 
selves. It is the course in which we think not 
merely about the object to be gained, but rather 
about the way in which we seek to gain it. This 
is the narrow way; and it is the way of life, for it 
is the one, the only one, in which we share the 
life of the Christ who liveth for evermore, and 








hath all power given unto Him in heaven and in 
earth. 

The broad way is that in which we think only 
or chiefly of ourselves in what we do, and seek to 
gain our end without troubling our consciences 
about those, niceties of conduct which might 
hinder us in getting what we want. I am not 
assuming that the broad road means or involves 
a defiance of decent and respectable restraint. 
Many who take it are restrained by various social 
considerations from committing themselves offen- 
sively in the eyes of the world; but, besides them, 
there is by no means a small number who think 
chiefly and constantly of their own condition and 
prospects. They are simply interested in ‘ getting 
on,” on ‘bettering themselves,” as the phrase 
goes, on “improving their position.” That is 
their aim. They are by no means necessarily 
profligate or extravagant. The walkers on the 
broad road may be thrifty, persevering, sober, in- 
dustrious. A man may be all this, and be highly 
esteemed among men, and yet be distinctly on the 
broad road which leadeth to destruction. 

For he may be all that I have indicated and yet 
have none of the spirit of Christ, the spirit of self- 
sacrifice for righteousness and truth. The use of 
that spirit makes the narrow way. Not narrow in 
the sense of being shut off from others, and pur- 
sued in earthy loneliness. The narrow way may 
be followed in the midst of multitudes, in the 
thick of cities, in the greatest throng of men. 

And Christ said that few went in. Is this so 
now? It is not for us to judge our brother, yet we 
may say that we are all on one or other of the two 
ways of which Christ spoke, and as we would see 
life, that only must be trod which is marked with 
the footsteps of Him who saved not Himself, who 
came not to be ministered unto but to minister, 
and to give His life a ransom for many. 

Is this narrow? Is this repulsive, forbidding ? 
Is this a line of which we think that few can take 
it because it is so exacting, so steep, so hard ? 

Do not let us be daunted by the thought of its 
superb magnificence of ideal, its divine and unique 
superiority to the vulgar ways of man. 

It need be by no means unique. The sacrifice 
of Christ has a thousand modes of application 
and reproduction. Its spirit is capable of use in 
all “self-control.” That is a chief point. It is 
shown in all personal self-command and in count- 
less shapes of consideration for others. It is shown 
in a nice regard for truth in our common words. 
It is seen and reproduced in our punctilious 
respect for honesty and fairness in our dealings 
with one another. The spirit of Christ Himself 
may so consecrate our conduct, not with mere 
display of religious devotion, that whatever our 
honest calling may be it will be the narrow way 
which leads to life. It will enable us to perceive 
what real living is. It will give its own peculiar 
charm to every act and position in which we con- 
scientiously try to use it, and, whatever may be in 
store for us, it alone can lead us onwards to the 
condition in which right triumphs over wrong, 
truth over falsehood. In the words of St. Paul, 
“the Son also Himself is subject unto Him that 
put all things under Him, and God is all in all.” 
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ND so they have told you, lad, that only the folk of old 
Were cast by the Maker of men in the grand heroic mould: 

That all men care for now is to grope and moil to get 
The treasure the rust consumes and the secret moth doth fret: 
That now we look to the ground, as then they looked to the sky— 
By all that is holy and true, it’s a lie, boy, just a lie. 
Full many a tongue can tell how surely now as then 
There is noble witness borne to the life of God in men: 
There are with us not a few of the good old hero breed, 
So true and strong and staunch for the doing of many a deed 
Of glory, and honour, and might, and beauty—Oh, deeds the which 
Make this old world so great and the souls of men so rich, 
No less than the deeds of yore we speak of through all the years, 
Which stir us with passionate longing, and move us to holiest tears. 


In the life we are set to live, three things, lad, have their share ; 

To man it is given of God to see, and to do, and to bear. 

There be some with the keener eye, the sharper sense to bring 
Anear to that secret of God which lieth in everything; 

There be some with the swifter foot, the shoulder of mightier might, 
The heart of the even beat alike in the race or the fight: 

There be some of whom, low-voiced, we speak with reverence due, 
For theirs is a harder thing than even to see or to do. 


There is various work in life, lad, and all that work is good; 
To see, and to do, and to bear; and well be it understood 
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The one same spirit is there, if many a form there be; 
For the Master-Worker He gives to one of us, verily, 
A little thing—a rose in a garden to water—and one 
Must carry the wood and the fire to offer an only son. 


The joyful praise of a heart that is warm in purple fair; 

“Thy will be done” from a heart that is lying bruised and bare; 
The shout on the mountain’s top of the climber nought can tire- 

And the sob at the mountain’s foot of the weakling’s vain desire 


What is the gallantest deed? You answer, Zhe facing of Death. 

And so you are surely right; you know how the Christ He saith, 

No love is greater than this, that a man lay down his life— 

But how shall -he lay it down? In the heart of the hottest strife, 

As he grapples with desperate strain in the deadly battle-breach, 
Where foeman with foeman is matched, strong-sinewed each and each ? 
Oh sweet and comely it is for the fatherland to die! 

But sweeter and comelier yet—I will tell you by-and-by. 


That a man lay down his life, no greater love than this! 

Just think of the joy of life, its glory, and might, and bliss; 
Delight of the perfect limb, delight of the busy brain— 

And life is dear full oft, though girt with a girdle of pain. 
One hopes, hopes on to the end, or is half content at least 
To eat of the falling crumbs, while others may share the feast. 


To die on the burning ship that another may gain the boat; 

To sink in the bridgeless deep that a raft may safely float ; 

To prop the falling arch, if but for a minute’s space; 

To look on the fever-fiend, and even smile in his face. 

Such things are common enough, and yet, men dare to say 

The olden spirit has gone, and the glory has past away; 

We are selfish, hard, and cold! Oh, many, seeming such, 

Have sprung to the stature of men when they only felt the toucna, 
The needed touch on the quick that goaded and guided too; 
And they waited not to think, but they sprang to dare and do. 


But I know not when we felt the hearts of us deeplier thrilled, 
I know not when our souls with an awfuller joy were filled, 
Than when we heard of his deed who, years back, went his way 
Down into the Valley of Death, and walks in its shade to-day. 


A man in the strength of his life, the strength of body and brain, 
With the hope of the eager-souled of much to do and gain, 

With learning and culture and grace to light the way he trod, 

Just turned his back upon all, for the lepers’ drear abode. 


Under a far-off sky, where endless summer doth smile, 

Girt with a girdle of hills there lieth a calm blue isle; 

And only to see it from far you would think how happy and fair 
The days of the women and men who dwell with the sunshine there. 
But, all apart and alone, girt in by the sea and the chain 

Of huge, precipitous hills, that isle hath a strange wide plain, 

And the exiled are all it knows, and over the ocean foam 

No vessel ever will ride to carry those exiles home. 
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For never a home have they, poor smitten and stricken lives, 

These parentless children, these childless parents, these husbandless wives, 
These wifeless husbands, these lads and girls whose life’s young day 
Shall know no joy of the sun, but pass under clouds away. 


Stricken and smitten indeed, by the deadliest curse and ban 
That ever has come to torture the wretched body of man; 
The dread, mysterious thing, that creepeth remorseless on, 
To bring such vile decay to skin and flesh and bone. 


They tell of the lepers cleansed by the Christ-touch long ago, 
But not for such as these the healing hand to know; 

Only to linger on, till one fail to recognise 

That a human soul can dwell in such a horrible guise. 


Think, lad, of living one’s life, one’s life, with such as these; 
To leave all bright and fair for horror and foul disease, 

For the sick that none can cure, the sore that none can aid— 
Do you think the stoutest heart could face it undismayed ? 
And more—to know full well its like will come to pass, 

One’s own clean body and sound shall be this hideous mass, 
This loathsome, shuddering heap one fain would put away 

In the breast of the kindly earth, to hide from the eye of day. 


He heard the call nor stayed: “ A/y Afaster, here am I!” 

His work was there, and he went to do his work and die. 

Hope to the hopeless he bore, and the comfort that comforteth 

To the hearts of the men who lay in the vale of the shade of death. 


He has loved and worked for the lepers, it’s now the fourteenth year, 
And the stroke has fallen at last, and the end it draweth near: 
He will love and work to the end, as surely the martyrs can 
Who follow the bleeding feet of the martyr Son of Man, 
The feet that fathomed and scaled, or ever their rest was won, 
The awful abyss of Love, and its heights that know the sun. 
EMILY H. HICKEY. 


[For an account of the Leper Colony at Molokai see Isabella Bird Bishop’s ‘‘ Hawaiian Archipelago,” and par- 
ticularly a small American book by Charles Warren Stoddard, called ‘‘ The Lepers of Molokai.” In both these books, but 
much more at large in Mr. Stoddard’s, mention is made of Father Damien’s life-sacrifice. He devoted himself to the 
service of the lepers in 1873, and has worked among them ever since. This spring came the news that this noble man 
was at last himself stricken with leprosy. Father Damien has been ‘‘ doctor, nurse, magistrate, school teacher, carpenter, 
painter, gardener, cook, and even in some cases undertaker and gravedigger.” Ina letter to Mr. Stoddard, he writes: 
‘* Almighty God knows what is best for my own sanctification, and with that conviction I say daily a good Fiat voluntas 
tua.” Self-sacrifice of this order rises above the differences of creed. It does not detract, however, from the honour due to 
Father Damien to remember that he has not been alone in devotion to the cause of the lepers. His labours recall those 
of the Moravian missionaries in South Africa—first in the valley of Hemel en Aarde, and afterwards on Robben Island ; 
while in India at the present time there are men whose daily life is a constant service in the midst of scenes almost too 
painful for description. These are some of the beneficent fruits of the Gospel of Love. Since his affliction Father Damien 
has been joined by a young American anxious to devote himself to the same service.—Ep. L. H.] 
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THE LITTLE SEAMSTRESS. 


window of the little shabby parlour that looked 

out on the High Street. It was a dull after- 
noon in November; the sky was covered with 
heavy, drab-coloured clouds; the last few yellow 
leaves were falling from the great elm in the 
market-place, and there was a raw chill feeling in 
the air. Jenny was stitching away diligently. She 
had set herself a task to finish before tea-time—a 
silk gown to mend and alter, for the clergyman’s 
wife, who was going to dine that evening at 
Reyhill Place. 

Jenny was not pretty, but she had a fresh, sweet 
little face, a large, smiling mouth, pleasant grey 
eyes, and neat, smooth hair. There was some- 
thing cheery and courageous about the little 
woman. Life was not very smooth to her. She 
had to stitch morning, noon, and night, to keep 
her invalid mother, and it was hard work to make 
both ends meet. But no one ever heard Jenny 
complain. She used to go singing about her 
work, and up and down the dark creaking stairs 
that led to her mother’s bedroom. Jenny’s voice 
was delightful. It did you good to hear it, it was 
so clear and sweet and fresh, like the voice of 
some lark on dewy summer mornings. And it had 
been very well trained by the organist, who 
willingly devoted his spare hour of an evening to 


J sinac WILSON was sitting sewing by the 


teaching the little seamstress to play and sing. 
The market-place looked very empty when 
Jenny looked out on it every now and again to 


rest her eyes. But presently she heard the noise 
of wheels, and saw the Reyhill carriage with Lady 
Violet herself in it, and another lady, Lady 
Eleanor Arden, a frequent visitor at Reyhill Place, 
seated by her. Lady Violet was not really pretty, 
but so bright and lively that one thought her 
prettier than she was in point of fact. She hada 
tall figure and a tiny waist, and was always dressed 
in brilliant colours. Her dresses would have 
suited no one else, but they became her perfectly. 
That afternoon she was wearing a bright crimson 
velvet, almost scarlet, it was so bright a red, and 
trimmed with rich dark fur; and on her head a 
[am o’ Shanter cap of the same velvet. Lady 
Eleanor was a great contrast to her: she was 
dark and pale, with a beautiful melancholy face 
and large sad eyes—eyes that seemed to haunt 
you. She was an heiress. People said that she 
had cared all her life for Mr. Richard Feyne, one 
of Lady Violet’s penniless younger brothers. 
Lady Violet, so the story ran, would have been 
very glad to have her for a sister-in-law, and 
was always asking her to Reyhill to meet Mr. 
Feyne ; but he never seemed to regard Eleanor 
m any other light than that of a mere friend. 
Lady Eleanor had had a great deal of trouble; she 
had lost both her parents and her only brother, 
and the wealth that would have been such a plea- 
sure to many people, seemed to her only a burden. 

To Jenny’s astonishment the carriage stopped 
before her mother’s house, and the powdered 





footman rang the bell. Jenny ran to open the 
door. 

‘Does Miss Wilson live here ?” 
Violet, from the carriage. 

“My name is Jane Wilson,” answered Jenny, 
with a vague hope that Lady Violet had come to 
order a dress of her. ‘I am a dressmaker.” 

Lady Violet sprang out of the carriage and Lady 
Eleanor followed her. 

** We want to hear you sing,” 
pleasantly. ‘‘ Will you sing to us ?’ 

Jenny’s little workroom had never held such 
grand visitors before. It was a dingy little parlour 
with horsehair chairs and sofa. There were a 
few prints on the walls: the Lord-Lieutenant 
of the county, holding a roll of papers in his 
hand, and with a pillar and a curtain in the back- 
ground; ‘The Meeting of Wellington and 
Blucher after Waterloo;” anda lady simpering 
at a dove upon her finger. 

Jenny sat down shyly to the little old piano, 
and began, with a certain tremor in her voice, 
“* Angels ever bright and fair.” ‘The pure notes 
like the song of a lark ran out through the little 
room, growing stronger and clearer as Jenny 
gathered courage and went on. 

Lady Violet was warm in her praises of Jenny’s 
singing. 

“Will you come up to Reyhill this evening, and 
sing to us?” she asked. “‘ We want to have some 
music; my brother, Mr. Feyne, is so fond of it. 
What would be your terms ?” she went on, hesi- 
tatingly, and with a pretty blush of embarrassment, 
and then she named a sum which filled Jenny 
with delight. What would it not buy for her 
invalid mother ! 

That evening at Reyhill, when the ladies came 
into the drawing-room after dinner, they found 
Jenny already awaiting them, as Lady Violet had 
directed. She had dressed herself in her Sunday 
black silk, with a bunch of violets fastening her 
neat muslin fichu, and a silver cross—her only 
ornament—on black velvet round her neck. Lady 
Eleanor came up and said a few kind words to 
her. Eleanor was very gentle, often very silent, 
but when she spoke you could not choose but 
listen, the voice was so sweet, and the words 
themselves never seemed trivial. 

The drawing-room at Reyhill was separated 
from the dining-room by large folding doors and 
a heavy brocade curtain. As Eleanor was speak- 
ing Jenny saw an absent and preoccupied expres- 
sion come over her face, and, following the 
direction of Eleanor’s eyes, Jenny saw that the 
curtain had been pushed aside to admit one of 
the gentlemen. He came up to Lady Violet. 

‘I could wait no longer,” he said; ‘‘ they were 
discussing hounds and horses, and I thought 
it would never end. Now, Violet, when is our 
music to begin?” 

Lady Violet introduced him to Jenny as her 
brother, Mr. Feyne. 


asked Lady 


said Lady Violet, 


, 
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“Miss Wilson is going to sing to us, Richard,” 
she said. ‘‘ Will you and Eleanor take her into 
the hall and settle with her what the music is to 
be ? I must go and ‘talk pretty,’”’ she continued, 
in an undertone to her brother, glancing at the 
other ladies, “‘ and presently we will come in and 
listen.” 

The drawing-room at Reyhill was a large room 
furnished in pale-blue and gold, a magnificent but 
somewhat comfortless apartment. The hall was 
a far more attractive place. It was very large, and 
was panelled with stained oak. The walls were 
decorated with pikes and swords, and with coats- 
of-arms in brilliant heraldic colours. There was 
but little furniture in it—a divan or two, a few 
easy-chairs, and some quaint old settles. It was 
always twilight in the hall; there were stained 
windows that threw ruby and purple shadows on 
the floor by day, and of an evening the only light 
was a large hanging-lamp. The piano stood at 
one end of the hall, and here at night it was 
Richard’s habit to sit and listen to music in the 
dark corner beside the piano, where he could 
watch the singer almost unseen himself. 

Jenny followed Lady Eleanor into the hall. Mr. 
Feyne opened the piano for her and arranged her 
music. There was a kindness and a courtesy in 
his manner which were peculiar to him—a great 
gentleness and deference whenever he addressed 
a woman. He was by nature very enthusiastic, 


and, whatever the enthusiasm of the moment 
might be (and the one succeeded the other with 


great rapidity), it was to him at the time the one 
great aim and object of his life. Music was now 
his passion. A few weeks ago he knew little about 
it, and cared less. Now he could conceive no 
greater pleasure than listening to music all day 
and every day. Lady Violet had sung to him 
until she was hoarse, although her style of music 
was not according to his taste. She sang nothing 
but modern ballads and little French and Italian 
songs, and had attempted in vain to render clas- 
sical music to his liking. Then it was that she 
had taken counsel of the organist who had re- 
commended Jenny to her. 

So Jenny sat at the piano and sang one song 
after another to him. Her repertory contained 
chiefly old ballads—such as ‘‘ My Mother bids 
me bind my Hair”—and solos from the oratorios. 
Mr. Feyne said very little, but sat in his dark 
corner with his eyes fixed on Jenny. It was only 
when Lady Eleanor said that she feared they were 
tiring Miss Wilson that he said in a low voice to 
Jenny: “‘ Ah, I forgot that I was selfish ; I could 
listen to you for ever.” 

Lady Violet, who had come into the hall, rang 
the bell ancl asked the servant to show Miss 
Wilson to the housekeeper’s room. ‘ You will 
want something after all that singing,” she said, 
kindly, ‘and I have told Mrs. Benson to have 
some supper ready for you.” 

Jenny was bowing her way out when Mr. Feyne 
made some hasty steps towards her. ; 

“I cannot thank you enough,” he said, gently ; 
“you have so much reverence and religion in the 
‘pnes of your voice, that one feels better for 
fistening to you.” 











When she was gone the party criticised her 
singing. 

“It is a pity,” said Mr. Reyhill, ‘“‘that she 
doesn’t learn something besides those old songs 
and sacred music. It’s all very well of a Sunday 
evening to have sacred music, but one likes a 
little change of a weekday.” 

Mr. Feyne answered a little hotly that to sing 
any other kind of music would spoil Miss Wilson’s 
voice. “Don’t you agree with me?” he cried, 
turning to Lady Eleanor, “that her style is perfect. 
Any change would be for the worse.” 

“She sings charmingly,” replied Lady Eleanor, 
a little vaguely. Whereupon Mr. Feyne returned, 

“Ah! I forgot, Lady Eleanor. You don't 
care about music. I wonder at it.” 

Eleanor grew crimson. ‘I am learning to 
care for it,” she said, hesitatingly. 

The next day at breakfast Richard begged his 
sister to ask Miss Wilson to come up again and 
sing. Lady Violet was on!y too glad to be able 
to provide some pleasure for him. She readily 
acquiesced, but when she and Lady Eleanor were 
sitting together in the little boudoir, she referred 
to the subject of Jenny, and found Eleanor fa: 
from responsive. Lady Violet’s sitting-room was 
a pretty little room overlooking the lake and 
distant woods. It was simply crammed with 
knicknacks and pretty little useless things. There 
were plenty of little tables covered with china 
and silver boxes and bric-a-brac. There was n 
such thing as a reasonably sized table at which 
any one could write in comfort. There was a 
great enamel box of French bonbons which was 
continually replenished, there were plenty o! 
magazines and novels, and a profusion of delicate], 
scented hothouse flowers. Everybody becam: 
hopelessly idle directly they entered the room 
and they always spent the morning with their feet 
on the fender, carrying on the most desultor 
conversation. 

“I am so glad Richard liked her singing,” 
Lady Violet was saying, ‘for it will help me to 
persuade him to stay on here.” 

“Yes,” answered Lady Eleanor, a little drily, 
“Miss Wilson’s singing may have that desired 
effect.” 

“Why, Nell, what’s the matter? there’s no 
harm, surely—” 

““No, no,” cried Lady Eleanor, quickly, “ no- 
thing! I feel sure she is a very good girl, it is 
only my folly. I thought—I fancied—oh, never 
mind. Don’t let’s talk any more about it. Let's 
see this new frock of yours. I can’t be sure 
whether I should really like the silver with the 
salmon colour.” And her cheeks still remained 
crimson, though she was apparently occupied 
with the consideration of Lady Violet’s wardrobe. 

So Jenny came up again and again to Reyhill 
Place, and sang of an evening to Mr. Feyne. He 
was always courteous and kind. There were mo- 
ments, so Jenny fancied, when he entirely lost 
sight of her personality, and only identified her 
with her music, as one might think of a bird. He 
said many things to-her in praise of her voice, but 
never made her any mere compliments. There 
was, Jenny felt, a curious relation established be- 
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tween them. Unconsciously, and without analys- 
ing the feeling, she looked forward eagerly to 
these evenings. The dim hall, with its vague 
scent of violets, the warmth and the luxurious 
beauty of the house, after the chilly dinginess of 
her home, the sense of easy leisure after the toil- 
ing and moiling all day brought to the little 
seamstress an indefinable sense of pleasure. Had 
Lady Violet been older she would have foreseen 
the danger, but such an idea never occurred to 
her. She was much too busy with her own round 
of enjoyment. And Mr. Feyne himself, absorbed 
in the pleasure of the music, and too chivalrous 
and modest to think he was inspiring any other 
feeling than that of the merest friendship, where 
it was his intention to inspire nothing warmer, 
never dreamt of any drawback to his intimacy 
with Miss Wilson. 

There was a little woman staying at Reyhill who 
always liked to have her share in what was going 
on. She was a little old spinster of good family 
and very small means, who spent her life in visit- 
ing—going from one great house to another, play- 
ing when others danced, writing letters for the 
lady of the house, going in to dinner with the 
bore of the evening, and performing a thousand 
little duties of the kind in return for the hospi- 
tality offered her. She was a toady and a 
mischief-maker, but was so useful that she was 
still a welcome guest. She had always an in- 
exhaustible store of confidential gossip, and could 
make herself very agreeable after her own fashion. 
In person she was very tiny, with black hair, and 
bright eyes like shiny beads. She was very 
anxious to ingratiate herself with Lady Eleanor, 
to whom she had hitherto paid court in vain, 
and she saw at a glance the present position of 
affairs. 

“That foolish Richard Feyne,” she said to her- 
self, “‘ will get himself into a scrape by-and-by, 
and will lose all his chances with Lady Eleanor (a 
good £7,000 a year, and that beautiful old place 
in Hampshire!). He doesn’t see what he’s 
doing, and a friendly word in season will put 
things straight, and make Eleanor my friend for 
life.” 

So, after luncheon one day, she sidled up to 
Richard, and asked him to come into the hall to 
see some art needlework she was doing for his 
sister. When they were alone she began to her 
unsuspecting companion, 

“I dare say you think me very meddlesome, Mr. 
Feyne ?” 

As a matter of fact, Richard had never thought 
of her at all, and now he looked at her startled 
and utterly unprepared for what was coming. 

“TI have known you so long,” she continued, 
“that I must give you a warning. I know you 
don’t see the thing as others do, but you really 
mustn’t spend every evening listening to that 
musical little dressmaker. People are beginning 
to talk,” she went on, inventing on the spur of 
the moment, ‘and you don’t know what you have 
put into her silly little head—she will expect you 
to marry her; and she is head and ears in love. I 
assure you, if she comes up like this, night after 
night, to sing to you, there will be all kinds of 








stories. No one respectable will employ her as 
dressmaker if she sets her cap at gentlemen!” 

The colour rose in Richard’s face to the roots 
of his hair. For one moment he was too angry 
to speak, and the foolish woman, taking his 
silence for a sign of consent, went on archly: 
“You are throwing away all your chances with 
Lady Eleanor. Yes, yes; I know she’s been in 
love with you ever since she was a child in the 
schoolroom; but you can’t expect this kind of 
thing to last for ever, and one day she will get 
tired of refusing all the great people who propose 
to her.” 

By this time Richard had recovered his voice. 
** All that you have said to me is utterly false and 
untrue !” he cried, his voice trembling with anger. 
‘** Neither Miss Wilson nor myself have ever enter- 
tained for a moment the ideas you have been good 
enough to impute to us. And if people have 
talked, they have simply done so because they 
are malicious and coarse-minded.” 

The little woman was now frightened at what 
she had done. “I’m sure I only spoke because I 
wished to spare Lady Eleanor pain; anybody 
could see that she cares for you.” 

Richard was beginning to deny this story too, 
when suddenly he stopped. Something within 
him told him that this at least was true, though he 
had never before known it. 

The silly woman rambled on incoherently, try- 
ing to excuse herself for meddling. ‘* Of course, 
it was ruining the girl, and I felt sorry for her— 
Miss Wilson, I mean. A girl’s character is so 
quickly questioned, and thn what remains? I 
couldn’t bear to think of it!” 

“Do you mean to say,” Richard demanded, 
furious, ‘‘ that Miss Wilson’s reputation has suf- 
fered in the slightest degree, or that she has been 
lowered in the eyes of the world, by my fault ?” 

His opponent prevaricated, hesitated, and then 
finally agreed that it was so. She was so terrified 
that she scarcely knew what she was saying, and 
her one idea was to escape from Richard, who, 
erect before her, his handsome face still hand- 
somer with passion, and his angry eyes fixed upon 
her, was ready, so she declared, “to kill her!” 

“There is only one remedy,” Mr. Feyne said, 
slowly; ‘‘I must ask Miss Wilson to be my wife. 
That is, it appears to me, the only way to put every- 
thing straight ;” and he strode out of the room, 
leaving the wretched creature to recover her 
senses. Without asking anybody’s advice, with- 
out pausing to consider, he proceeded to act on 
his blind impulse. It was a pouring wet day; the 
rain had been steadily falling all day, and the 
ground was sodden and the trees dripping with 
moisture. The landscape looked blurred and 
blotted, and the only sound in the air was the 
regular, rhythmic sob of the rain. Richard passed 
before the hall windows, wrapped in the black 
Spanish cloak that Lady Violet used to call his 
“conspirator’s cloak.” He heard a tap on the 
glass, and turned round to see Lady Eleanor, who 
smiled and waved her hand to him. “I wish you 
joy of your wet walk!” she cried, laughingly. 
Richard moved hastily away; a sudden conscious- 
ness seized him that this really was the woman he 
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loved. He had never realised it before; now it 
was too late. He hurried down to the little town 
and rang the bell at Jenny’s house. The little 
apprentice showed him up into the parlour, where 
presently Jenny, with a flushed and startled face, 
made her appearance. He went up to her, re- 
gardless of his dripping cloak that was making 
puddles on the threadbare carpet, and began 
earnestly : 

**T am afraid, Miss Wilson, that you have been 
annoyed by these abominable reports and scan- 
dalous stories.” He paused, taking Jenny’s 
blushes for a confirmation of his words. ‘I am 
deeply grieved,” he went on, ‘‘that any one should 
h:ve dared to make my name the source of any 
discomfort to you; but if you wish these stories 
can be silenced at once. I have come to ask you 
to be my wife.” 

It seemed to Jenny as if the room reeled with 
her. For one moment, and for one moment only, 
she hesitated. He continued in a faltering voice, 
‘‘T am poor, as you know, but I would endeavour 
to make you happy if you could be content with 
the little that I can offer.” 

Then Jenny turned her honest eyes towards 
him, and looked him full in the face. ‘I have 
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heard no slanderous reports, sir,” she said, with 
simple dignity; ‘‘and even had I heard them [ 
could put an end to them. You have done me too 
much honour. I could never really suit you. You 
ought to marry a lady; and,” dropping her voice 
almost to a whisper, ‘‘ you don’t love me, sir; and 
I couldn’t marry any one who didn’t. I can’t 
thank you enough. I shall remember your good- 
ness to my dying day; but you must excuse me, 
sir, and one day you will be glad for what I have 
done.” 

The tears unbidden rose to her eyes, but, cou- 
rageous to the end, she made him a little curtsey 
that had, he felt, a world of grace and dignity in 
it, and left the room. 

So the matter ended. But three months after, 
when Mr. Feyne and his bride were spending 
their honeymoon in Hampshire, they went for a 
long ride over the downs, and Richard told 
Eleanor the whole story. She gave a cry of sur- 
prise, and then, putting her hand softly on his 
arm, “Ah, Richard,” she said, ‘‘ don’t you see, 
she loved you too well to do you any harm, and 
it was because she loved you that she refused 
you?” 

ANNE FELLOWES. 


FIFTY YEARS OF ECONOMIC PROGRESS. 


BY PROFESSOR 


OMPARE these with any former fifty years of 
British history, or with a similar number of 
years in the history of any other nation, and 

it will be found that the fifty years’ reign of Queen 
Victoria has far exceeded any like period in bril- 
liancy, success, and prosperity. It is not that 
they have run on in a continuous course of pro- 
gress in every part of the United Kingdom, or 
among every class of society. ‘There have been 
years of clouds, as well as of sunshine; there have 
been losses as well as gains; some classes of the 
people have suffered severely, and some have 
greatly advanced ; but if we take the net result, 
and contrast the present material condition of the 
people of this country now and fifty years ago, we 
shall find that the improvement all round is very 
great ; a happy experience to record in*the Jubilee 
of our beloved Queen. In the active life of the 
people the Sovereign takes no part, nevertheless 
the Queen is the head of the State, the pivot of 
its political institutions, and we well know how 
close is the affinity between a popular and pro- 
gressive government and the economic progress 
of the nation. With stability of political institu- 
tions, the people’s mind is not diverted from pro- 
ductive industry. Confidence in the maintenance 
of peace and order, and in the administration of 
justice, animates enterprise, encourages the in- 
vestment of capital and the diffusion of credit, and 
causes the whole industrial machinery to work at 
full speed. If, therefore, we find that England has 
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immensely prospered during the last fifty years, it 
is not too much to assume that a large share of 
that prosperity is due to the presence of a Sovereign 
intensely beloved by her people, to her sagacity 
in the choice of rulers of conspicuous ability, and 
to the part she has taken—alone, or with the aid 
of her illustrious consort, so long as he was spared 
to her and to the nation—in the framing of insti- 
tutions calculated to foster and develop the 
resources of the country. 

One of the first indications of economic pro- 
gress is generally found in the increase of popula- 
tion, for usually there is something wrong when 
the population is either at a standstill or is actu- 
ally diminishing. We lament that the population 
of Ireland, for reasons well known, has in the last 
fifty years fallen from 8,000,000 to 5,000,000. But 
other parts of the country have a larger population 
now than they had; and, as a whole, the United 
Kingdom, which in 1837 had less than 26,000,000 
persons, in 1885 had a population of nearly 
37,000,000, showing an increase of 43 per cent. 
Yea, more than that, for during these years as 
many as 5,800,000 emigrants of British and Irish 
origin have left these shores. Add these, and we 
find the rate of growth to have been as much as 
65 per cent., the increase having arisen from an 
increasing rate of births and a decreasing rate of 
mortality. The facts connected with births, mar- 
riages, and deaths are always full of interest, and 
they lie at the very core of moral and economic 
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progress. Economists look to the rate of mar- 
riages as a reliable index of the state of the 
nation, for, depend upon it, there is sufficient 
good sense among the masses to abstain from 
marrying in bad times, and rather to assume the 
responsibilities of marriage when times are im- 
proving. What I lament in the statistics of mar- 
riages in England and Wales is the larger propor- 
tion of minors. In 1837 the proportion was 4°38 
per cent. of the men, and 13°29 per cent. of the 
women married. In 1884 the proportion was 
7°25 per cent. of the men, and 21°34 per cent. of 
the women married. Lads and lasses little know 
what they are doing in marrying so soon, but this 
is the result to a large extent of the extension of 
factory labour, with masses of human beings all 
huddled together in certain spots. An evidence 
of the great increase of education we find in the 
fact that the proportion of those who had to 
sign the marriage register with marks has fallen 
from over 40 per cent. in the mean of men and 
women in 1837 to about 13 per cent. in 1884. 
And it is noticeable that whereas in 1837 90 per 
cent. of the marriages were celebrated according 
to the rites of the Established Church, in 1884 
the proportion so celebrated was reduced to little 
more than 70 per cent. It is not that marriages in 
dissenting chapels have increased in that propor- 
tion, but that a goodly number are now celebrated 
purely as civil contracts before the registrar, not 
a good sign certainly when the parties forego the 
sanction of religion on the most responsible act 
of their lives. But the most important fact in 
these statistics is the decrease of the rate of mor- 
tality from 22°2 per 1,000 in 1837 to 19 6 per 1,000 
in 1884. What does this mean but that, in conse- 
quence of the advance of sanitary science, of 
great works of drainage, of incessant efforts for 
promoting cleanliness, and also of the improvement 
in the economic condition of the people, a very 
large number of valuable lives are now lengthened 
that would otherwise have more speedily fallen 
victims to pain and suffering? Nay, more, when 
we consider that for every death recorded there 
are at least four or five seriously ill, it follows 
that a larger number now happily escape disease 
than they were wont to do. And surely this is a 
matter for great thankfulness. 

It would be a poor comfort, however, to have 
an increasing population, if the means of liveli- 
hood and the state of employment were not pro- 
portionally better. But happily they are a good 
deal better, ~premising always two important 
limitations. First, that we take the nation as a 
whole, and second, that we allow for the existence 
in every population of a certain number who, by 
an inevitable law, will sink and not rise. For 
general purposes, we must treat the country as a 
whole, well knowing that it contains those who 
abound in luxury and comfort, and those also 
who are stinted in food or absolutely poor. If for 
comparative purposes we take a general average, 
we well know that it may represent either the rise 
or decline of the whole population in equal pro- 
portions, or it may be the rise of a class above 
their proportion, with a corresponding fall of the 
other below the same. There are, however, many 








facts, such as the increasing consumption of 
food and clothing, the improved habits and man- 
ners, and the increasing amounts in the Savings 
Banks and other forms of investments, to show 
that the improvement in the general average has 
by no means been limited to any one class at the 
expense of the other. And if we see around us 
many instances of retrogression or of some going 
back instead of forward, we must remember that 
a commercial and industrial country like England 
is of necessity more exposed than other coun- 
tries to fluctuations and changes, and that changes 
are not good for those who have not the strength 
and ability to adapt themselves to new require- 
ments. 

As a matter of fact, many more persons may be 
engaged in the new industries than in the old, 
but that does not alter the condition of those whe 
have fallen in consequence. There are more 
engaged in printing now than there were of 
copyists at one time, more engaged in the rail- 
ways than in the old coaches, more engaged in 
the textile industries since machinery was intro- 
duced than before when they were worked by 
hand. But in many cases the old hands wer 
altogether set aside. Moreover, there is always i 
a large population a residuum of persons enet 
vated by idle or vicious habits, and of persons dis- 
abled by age, illness, or personal defects, quite 
unfit for arduous or continuous labour. And the 
larger the population, the larger too is this 
residuum, though, all the while, in proportion 
to the total population such residuum may be 
quite insignificant. 

The real test of the nation’s prosperity or 
decadence must, after all, be the fact whether 
or not the total amount of its annual produce 
exceeds the total amount of its annual consump- 
tion. If it does exceed it, then society not only 
lives within its revenue, but actually saves a 
surplus, which goes to increase its capital, and as 
such helps to increase still further the annual 
produce. If, on the other hand, the annual 
produce should fall short of the annual con- 
sumption, then the expenditure would be en- 
croaching upon the existing capital. Now what 
are the facts in England upon this important test 
since the accession of Queen Victoria ? 

Most certainly there can be no question about a 
large increase of production. On all sides we 
have evidence of it. We get more from the mines, 
more from the land, more from the sea, more from 
commerce, and more from industry. The mineral 
industry of Great Britain is very considerable, and 
the number of persons employed in it is very 
large. Fifty years ago there were extracted from 
the earth some 20,000,000 tons of coal, and there 
were produced about 1,200,000 tons of iron. Now 
there are annually extracted upwards of 150,000,000 
tons of coal, and there are made some 7,000,000 
tons of iron. We had no statistics of agriculture 
till very recently, and it may be admitted that at 
one time more wheat was grown in this country than 
now ; but if we take all the cereals, all the grass or 
pasture land, as well as the number of cattle and 
sheep, we shall find that the total value of agricul- 
tural produce now is quite as great as ever it was, 
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if not more. So we have no data for the income 
from land in 1837, but in 1843 the gross amount 
of incomes from land assessed for income tax 
under Schedule A, in Great Britain, was 
£ 47,000,000, and in 1885 £ 55,000,000. A great 
revolution has indeed taken place in land and 
agriculture in consequence of the great reduction 
in the price of wheat and other grains, but the 
price of meat is higher, and more economy is now 
possible in agricultural economics. 

The bulk of British commerce is certainly 
much greater than it was. The real value of 
our imports was not known till 1854, but in 1855 
the total value of imports and exports amounted 
to £ 260,000,000, or in the proportion of £9 7s. 
per head of the total population of the 
United Kingdom. In thirty years, or in 188s, 
the total amount rose to £ 642,000,000, or to 
#17 10s. 7d. per head, such value representing a 
much larger quantity of produce and manufactures 
both received and sent away, nearly all prices 
being now lower than they once were. Again, in 
1837, the shipping belonging to the United King- 
dom was only 2,300,000 tons, now it is 7,400,000 
tons, a large proportion being iron steamers of 
enormous value. And how great are the quanti- 
ties of cotton and woollen goods, of apparel and 
haberdashery, of chemical products and earthen- 
ware, of hardware and machinery of all kinds, 
yearly put forth for home consumption and for 
exportation in all the industrial centres of the 
kingdom. Never was production carried on on 
so large a scale, never was industry so active and 
fertile in resources as it is now. 

And since labour is one, at any rate, of the chief 
agents of production, surely the people of the 
United Kingdom must have been very busy in 


doing all this, even allowing for the increase of . 


machinery, since even machinery must be super- 
vised and guided. And if they have been so busy 
they must have had their proper wages or their 
due share of what they have helped to produce. 
This is not the place to enter into the rates of 
wages in the different industries, but it is well 
known that, as compared with fifty years ago, the 
earnings of the labouring classes have greatly in- 
creased, and that their total aggregate income is 
far greater than at one time was ever imagined. 
Doubtless at times the demand for labour is slack, 
and the number of the unemployed increases ; 
but, apart from exceptional occurrences, there are 
many evidences of the improved condition of the 
people as a whole. One result we see in the 
increasing quantities of the necessaries of life 
they consume. . For instance, in 1840 there 
was scarcely any foreign bacon and ham con- 
sumed. In 1885 there were consumed as much 
as 11} lb. per head. In 1840 there was con- 
sumed less than 1 1b. of foreign butter; in 1885 
74 Ib. In 1840 there was consumed 1} Ib. of 
tea per head ; in 1885 5 lb. and more. Evidently 
the people have more means at their command, 
and they live more comfortably. Their houses 
are also much better. Agricultural cottages are 
more numerous, the houses of the working classes 
in towns are better built and better furnished. In 
truth, conveniences and comforts are placed 





within the reach of almost every one. Wall-paper, 
gas and water, are greatly diffused, fireirons, kitchen 
pots and pans, and beautiful drawings and pictures 
are all cheap and available, and the people exhibit 
a better taste in the furniture of their homes, and 
more relish for what is elegant and beautiful. Nor 
must we forget that the working people have more 
time at their command and more facilities for 
recreation and amusements, of which they avail 
themselves to the full. Indeed, the whole course 
of legislation has been of late years favourable to 
the working classes. The factory laws, the laws 
relating to mining, the abolition of the combina- 
tion laws, the Masters and Servants Acts, the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Acts, have all been passed in 
their interest, an evidence surely that their voice 
has become much more powerful in the State. 

When we go higher in the scale of society, and 
see how those fare who are blessed with suffi- 
cient income to subject them to the income tax, 
I find that their increase has been very considera- 
ble. There was no income tax when the Queen 
ascended the throne. It was only introduced 
in 1842 by Sir Robert Peel, and until 1854 the tax 
was imposed only in Great Britain. From 1855, 
however, we have the means of comparing the 
relative advance of wealth all over the United 
Kingdom, and the figures are interesting. In 1855 
the taxable income of England and Wales was 
£ 256,000,000. In 1885 it had risento £ 5 33,000,000, 
showing an increase of 109 per cent. In 1855 the 
taxable income of Scotland was £ 30,000,000. In 
1885 it was £ 61,000,000, showing an increase of 
108 per cent. And Ireland, which is asserted to 
be so poor, in 1855 had an income of £'22,000,000, 
and in 1885 of £ 37,000,000, showing an increase 
of 68 per cent; the total income of the United 
Kingdom having increased in the thirty years from 
£ 308,000,000 to £ 631,000,000, or in the propor- 
tion of 105 per cent. Capitalise the different 
descriptions of incomes by their respective value 
at so many years’ purchase, and we have some idea 
of the immense amount of wealth it shows to have 
been created during the last fifty years. But with 
our own eyes we see the increase of wealth in 
the increasing number of princely residences in the 
metropolis and all large towns, in the high prices 
which works of art of real value realise, in the 
competition which is shown for the appropriation 
of any articles of real worth now and again com- 
ing into the market, and in the luxury indulged in 
by every one who aspires to a place among the 
higher ranks in society. Trade has been dull of 
late years, and it may be that the annual amount of 
savings now is not so great as it has been, 
but it is considerable notwithstanding. And 
whilst the working and the lower middle classes 
have increased their deposits at the savings banks 
from £ 18,500,000 in 1837 to £ 94,000,000 in 
1885, to say nothing of the large amounts held by 
the building and friendly societies, the higher 
classes have an amount of banking capital so large 
as to become a real burden from the difficulty of 
investing it profitably. 

An evidence of the increasing life and activity 
of the people may be found in the increase of 
means of communication. The railways were 
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first introduced for passenger traffic between 
1830 and 1840, but in 1845, from which date the 
records are complete, there were in the United 
Kingdom 2,441 miles open, in which there was 
invested a capital of /£ 88,500,000, and they 
carried 34,000,000 passengers. Forty years after, 
in 1885, the mileage of railways increased to 
18,169 miles, the capital invested to 815,000,000, 
and the number of passengers to 697,000,000. 
And look at the Post-office. The penny postage 
was introduced soon after the Queen ascended the 
throne, and in 1839 the total number of letters 
delivered in the United Kingdom was 82,471,000. 
In 1885 what was their number? The total was 
1,403,000,000 letters, 496,000,000 newspapers and 
books, and 172,000,000 post-cards, or altogether 
2,065,000,000 letters, packets, etc. What an 
immense intercourse and traffic these numbers 
reveal, and how much have the bonds of the 
family, society, and the State been strengthened 
by the increasing facilities for correspondence ! 
It will not be long, I hope, before the penny 
postage will be extended over every part of the 
British Empire. And it will be a blessing indeed 
when fathers and mothers in every nook and 
corner of England, Scotland, and Ireland will be 
able at the smallest possible cost to correspond 
with their sons and daughters in Australia or 
New Zealand, in Manitoba, at the Cape, or Natal. 
But the Post-office is being outstripped by the 
Telegraph and the telephone in quickness if not 
in cheapness. It was only in 1840 that Cook 
and Wheatstone patented their first ‘‘ step-by- 
step” telegraph worked by voltaic or magnetic 
electricity. Morse’s telegraph came into practical 
use in 1844, and in 1851 the first submarine cable 
was laid between Dover and Calais, followed in 
1857 by the first cable with America. What do we 
seenow? The telegraph has been incorporated 
with all our social habits. It has revolutionised 
the commerce of the world. 

Here we have, then, a greater number of people 
with more means at their command and very 
actively engaged in the affairs of life. Are their 
morals better or are they worse? Some cynics 
are disposed to think that the higher the wages 
the greater the crimes, and they are disposed to 
lament any increase of prosperity lest it should 
be attended with a corresponding increase of 
lawlessness. But here we have facts which teach 
us just the opposite lesson—that just in proportion 
as the country has become richer and comforts 
and luxuries have been more diffused among the 
people, so have crimes lessened both in intensity 
and frequency. I quite admit that a sudden and 
rapid progressin material prosperity, without educa- 
tion, and without a proportionate moral advance- 
ment, may prove a new and more powerful incen- 
tive to disorder among a certain class of the 
people. But let such improved material condi- 
tion be crystallised, real substantial comforts 
spread, and the pleasure and value of a com- 
petency be realised, and most assuredly there will 
be one cause the less for the commission of 
crime—that lust of property which is so potent 
a cause of human aberration. We cannot com- 
pare the state of crime now with what existed in 








1837 for two reasons: first, because there have 
been great changes in our criminal law in the 
appreciation and punishment of crime; and second, 
because till comparatively recent years no total 
account was kept of the procedure of the police- 
courts. In 1837 there were 23,612 persons com- 
mitted for trial, and in 1885 only 13,586; but in 
the interval many offences for which persons were 
committed for trial have been delegated to magis- 
trates for summary proceedings. Formerly chil- 
dren were committed for trial and put in prisons. 
Now they are forthwith sent to the Reformatory 
or Industrial Schools, and do not appear in the 
statistics of crime. On the other hand, a large 
number of offences have been created anew of 
late years, such as offences against the railways, 
public health, smoke, nuisances, vaccination, edu- 
cation, etc. We lament the increase in the number 
apprehended for drunkenness; but at one time 
drunkards were not taken up by the police as they 
are now, and the numbers given do not represent 
distinct persons, but cases, the same persons often 
appearing again and again in the course of the year. 
We may well rejoice that the old vindictive system 
of punishment has given place to a more humane 
one, aiming more at the reform of the offender 
than to his being crushed out of existence. The 
criminal code is a reflex of the state of national 
morals, and, thank God! the age of Queen Victoria 
will be known as one of mildness and good 
treatment, and not as one of harshness and 
severity. 

So much for the state of the nation. What of 
its Government? During these fifty years the 
Queen has called to her council seventeen Ad- 
ministrations, of which nine were Liberal, under 
Viscount Melbourne, Lord John (afterwards Earl) 
Russell, Earl of Aberdeen, Viscount Palmerston, 
and Mr. Gladstone; and eight were Conservative, 
under Sir Robert Peel, Earl of Derby, Mr. Dis- 
raeli (afterwards Earl of Beaconsfield), and the 
Marquis of Salisbury. The duration of the Liberal 
Ministries, however, was considerably longer 
than that of the Conservative Ministries. Into 
the working of these Administrations we cannot 
enter, but I must certainly notice the great improve- 
ment of the financial system, all the more that it 
has deeply affected the economic condition of the 
people. When Queen Victoria ascended the 
throne the public revenue and expenditure were 
in a very unsatisfactory condition. For several 
years there were serious deficits. Taxes were 
heavy, trade was bad, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was at his wit’s end to make the two 
ends meet. Happily in 1842, by a skilful coup de 
main, Sir Robert Peel introduced an income tax 
for the purpose of not only remedying the state of 
finance, but of unfettering trade from the many 
restrictions and taxes, and this quite changed the 
aspect of the public finances. Since then succes- 
sive finance Ministers have pursued the same 
plan, and now if the taxes are not lighter as a 
whole—especially if we include local taxation— 
than they were fifty years ago, certainly the capa- 
city of the people to bear them has become 
greater, and their proportion to wealth has become 
decidedly less. It is most important, moreover, 
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to remark that whilst other nations within the last 
twenty-five years have greatly increased their in- 
debtedness, the National Debt of England is less, 
and not more now than in 1837, whilst the credit 
of the country never was higher than it is at 
present. 

There is only one more item, which cannot be 
omitted in this survey of the material progress of 
the country during the last fifty years, and that is 
the great increase of British colonial power, 
an increase not merely of so many square miles 
of territory, but of effective economic resources. 
When Queen Victoria ascended the throne Aus- 
tralia was only a convict settlement, British India 
belonged to a commercial company, the South 
African colony was little more than a barren rock, 
and the Dominion of Canada was shorn of the 
immense territory then in the hands of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. Since then what a change ! 
The Colonial and Indian Exhibition has revealed 
what wealth the Colonial Empire of Britain con- 
tains, and what immense resources they have opened 
for British emigrants. With good reason, indeed, 
has the Queen assumed the title of Empress, a 
title of political significance in the present dis- 
tribution of power among the monarchies and 
republics of the East and West. 

But am I too much of an optimist in giving 
such a glowing description of material progress ? 
Are we safe in expecting that the future will be as 
the past, that trade will still further advance, and 
wealth increase in the same proportion ? or are 
there rocks ahead that we must guard against and 








limitations that we must be prepared for? What 
has hindered economic progress in the past, and 
may do so in the future, are dissensions between 
labour and capital, increasing competition at 
home and abroad, defective harvests, and an ex- 
cessive expenditure in warlike armaments or 
actual warfare. Can we provide efiective remedies 
for these opposing influences? The urging of 
socialistic doctrines will not help us. The road 
to wealth—that of labour-saving and accumu- 
lating—if narrow, can be reached only by self- 
restraint, sobriety, and careful husbanding of 
talents, resources, and opportunities. Inter- 
national competition in manufacturing industry 
is inevitable, since England is no longer the 
sole monopolist of mechanical power or manu- 
facturing skill. Only the world is large, and 
there is room for all. If defective harvests 
are inevitable, we may be thankful that the 
granaries of the world are open to us. And may 
we not hope that nations will some day awaken to 
the folly of rivalling in an excessive waste in their 
armies and navies? The era of perpetual peace 
may be far distant, but surely there is a universal 
disposition to avert as much as possible destruc- 
tive wars, which so paralyse every avenue to 
wealth. Our gracious Queen has furthered to 
the utmost of her power education, freedom, and 
progress. She has given a bright personal 
example, which every sovereign may well copy. 
And her people will celebrate her Jubilee in 
thankfulness for a successful past, and trustfulness 
for a still more glorious future. 





THE MALAGASY GAME OF FANORONA. 


OBODY can very long reside in Madagascar, 
or in the central parts of it at any rate, 
without occasionally observing little com- 

panies of the natives bending eagerly over some 
mathematical-looking diagram rudely scratched 
on a roadside stone, or on the top of a rock, or, 
more roughly still, on the sun-baked clay of the 
wayside. If you look a little at the figure of the 
diagram, and consider the multiplicity of squares, 
diagonals, and adjacent parallelograms involved in 
it, you may think the people are discussing some 
Malagasy rider to one or other of the proposi- 
tions in the Second Book of Euclid. Take the 
trouble to ask, however, and you will find that they 
are simply playing at their national game, 
the Fanorona. 

Games of skill or chance, generally speaking, 
do not attract much interest among the Mala- 
gasy. They have originated very few, and do not 
seem to care much for such as they have had 
opportunities of learning from Europeans. A 
few of the upper classes play occasionally at 
cards, dominos, and loto. I have never seen 
dice anywhere among them, and very likely there 
are not fifty natives in all the island who know 
anything at all of chess or draughts. But they 





all understand the fandrona ; that is played every- 
where, indoors and out of doors, in the town and 
in the country, and by all classes, high and low, 
young and old. Almost everywhere in the 
houses of the people, except the very poorest, 
you may find the /androna board, though very 
often it is only the back of the akd/ana (chopping- 
block) or of the sahkéfa (wooden winnowing 
platter). But playing out of doors seems most 
attractive to the younger Malagasy, and they can 
extemporise a board, or a substitute for a board, 
anywhere. On the wooden sheds in the market- 
places, on the flags around the school-houses 
and college buildings, on the stones around the 
open elevations where the judges sit, on the 
paved way outside the palace, on the roadsides 
where the palanquin bearers congregate, at the 
stone gate entrances into the villages, on the flat 
rocks of the hillsides, on which the little slave 
children sun themselves while tending their 
masters’ sheep or cattle,—everywhere you may 
find the signs and tokens of the {anorona players. 

Some of the older andriandahy (chiefs) and 
senior officers of the palace are reputed to be the 
best players in the.country. The venerable old 
princess who died last year at Ambdhijéky, and 
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who, in her girlhood, about fourscore years ago, 
was one of the twelve wives of King Andrianam- 
poinimérina, had been in her time a famous 
player at the fandrona. There are still alive in 
Antananarivo several old people who remember 
very well the coronation of Radama I, in the year 
1810, and the great gathering on that occasion in 
the plain of Imahamasina. All the various tribes 
and orders of the people were that day ranged 
around the king after the pattern of the 
various sides and diagonals and intersections of 
the fandrona. In one of Radama’s campaigns in 
the southern parts of the island, a Bétsiléo king, 
whom he was besieging, had perched himself on 
the summit of his stone-barricaded gateway, and 
in unblessed ignorance of the dangerous powers 
of the muskets which Radama had acquired from 
the English, he was giving only one eye to the 
approaching enemy, and employing the other in 
a friendly game of /fandrona with one of his 
officers. The poor fellow never finished his 
game, for an unlucky bullet put it all out of his 
head in a moment. 

Of much older date than these incidents are 
some traditionary stories the Malagasy preserve 
about one, Andriantoémpokoindrindra, who seems 
to have been great-grandson of the famous King 
Andrianamasinavalona, who reigned long and 
ably over the whole of Imerina, and on whose 
death the kingdom of the Hova was split up into 
several small divisions by his numerous sons. 
His father was king over a large part of eastern 
Imerina. When the father began to grow old, 
the young chief occupied his mind by devising 
plans for the better conduct of his kingdom after 
he should attain his father’s place. Public gather- 
ings, with singing and dancing round the king, 
seem to have been very important parts of state 
business in those times, and one day, while watch- 
ing some of his children who were playing at his 
feet with /sdramaso (beans), and arranging them in 
straight lines and cross lines, according to their 
different colours, the thought,struck him that he 
ought to have such an arrangement of the different 
orders of his subjects when they should be 
gathered to dance around him, on the occasion 
of his first appearance among them as king. 
After consulting with his wife, and then with his 
wise men, he elaborated his plan, which was that 
of a large square, divided into sixteen smaller 
squares, with the two intersecting diagonals. On 
the outer sides of the large square he proposed 
to arrange the Olo-mainty (Black people*); the 
diagonal lines were to be occupied by the Hova; 
the other inner lines to be occupied by alternate 
rows of Hova and andriana (chiefs or nobles). 
By-and-by he discovered that the Olo-mainty 
might be aggrieved if they were arranged ex- 
clusively on the outside lines; so he devised four 
small additional diagonal lines on which some of 
that tribe might be ranged, nearer to the king 
and the centre of the gathering. This, according to 
the native tradition, was the origin of the fandrona; 
and the lines above described correspond exactly 





* Still a recognised division of the inhabitants of Imerina. They are 
descendants of dark and non-Hova tribes captured in former wars, but 
are now free people. 
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with the appearance of the lines of half the 
Janorona diagram as it is now used. As he had 
yet no opportunity of marshalling his subjects, he 
spent a good deal of time in working over these 
plans for them; and after awhile he conceived the 
notion of arranging them also for sham fight; and 
the various methods for attack and defence were 
elaborated by him with his /sdramdso instead of 
soldiers. Finding out after awhile that the 
attacked side, properly defended, would b ‘always 
victorious, he doubled the number of squares on 
his mimic field, and succeeded in immensely im- 
proving the “scientific” character of the game, 
and very greatly increasing the possibilities of 
careful moves both for attack and for defence. 

Thus runs the native tradition as to the origin 
of the fandrona, and I am disposed to believe 
that the account is substantially true. At first I 
thought it mythical and was inclined to suppose 
that the game must have been introduced into 
Madagascar by the Arabs. It will be seen ata 
glance that the thirty-two squares of the fandrona 
are precisely similar to those on the half of an 
ordinary folding draught-board orchess-board. The 
moving and capturing power of the pieces is not 
unlike that of the draughts-men; every piece is 
of identical power and value, just as in draughts ; 
and the number of pieces employed on each side 
in the earlier and simpler form of the /androna 
was just twelve, the same as employed on each 
side in draughts. Now if I do not mistake, the 
game of draughts was introduced into England 
or Scotland from Egypt, two or three centuries 
ago. It seemed therefore possible enough that 
the Malagasy /fandroua was originally a variety of 
the draughts game; that both games were in- 
vented by the Egyptians or Arabs, and that just 
as English sailors or travellers carried the one 
game to Britain, the Arab sailors and traders 
may have brought the other game to Madagascar. 
Now, however, after considering the apparently 
unvarying character of the native tradition as to 
its local origin, and the undoubted facts that the 
fanorona lines have been repeatedly used in 
arranging the various clans and orders of the 
people around the Sovereign in the great festival 
days at Imahamasina,—these and some other 
circumstances dispose me to believe that the 
game is of Malagasy origin, and probably arose in 
some such way as stated in the traditionary 
account. 

There is another story about Andriantémpokoin- 
drindra too good to be left untold. The king, 
his father, happened to be at war with some of 
his neighbours, who made a raid on his territory 
and were marching against him in his capital. 
Messengers were sent out hastily to his sons, 
who had been placed in charge of various 
towns round about, that they must come at once 
with their soldiers to meet the approaching 
enemy. As soon as the younger sons heard, 
they arose at once and went to the father’s help. 
But when the messenger came to Ambohimalaza, 
AndriantoOmpokoindrindra was engrossed with a 
difficult position in his favourite game the 
fanorona; and the answer he returned to his 
father’s message was, “ Yes, but I will finish 
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this game of three against five first.’ The mes- 
senger returned with the answer he had got ; 

and after a long delay, Andriantémpokoindrindra 
arrived with his forces. But he was too late, for 
the enemy had been routed already. And the 
tough old king his father, along with the elders 
of the people, resolved that day that neither 
Andriantémpokoindrindra nor any of his de- 
scendants should ever be allowed to reign, seeing 
that he had flung away the kingdom for his 
“‘three against five.’ Curiously enough, the 
decendants of this man, the Zanatdmpo, still 
reside at Ambohimalaza, and their family is still 
known by the name of-AndriantOmpokoindrindra. 
And the circumstances of their ancestor’s disgrace 
are said to be embedded in the current proverb, 
“Three against five, and toss away the kingdom” 
(‘* Zelo no ho dimy mahavery fanjakana”’). 

The /fandrona board is a rectangular parallelo- 
gram, divided into thirty-two equal spaces. 
Gather these, in your eye, into eight larger 
squares, containing four each; draw the diagonal 
lines in each of the eight, and the /fandrona figure 
is complete. Forty-four movable pieces are re- 
quired for the game,—twenty-two on each side. 

With the Malagasy these are usually little 
pebbles and potsherds, or beans and berries. We, 
however, will call them the Black and the White 
pieces. The two players sit onposite each other, 
having the long sides of the /androna adjacent to 
them. The pieces are then arranged on the 
<orners or angle-points; not on the squares, as 
in chess or draughts. There are five of these 
long lines on the board, each containing, of 
course, nine angle-points, and the pieces are thus 
arranged : 

Black: First Line I 
Second ,, I 
White: Fourth ,, I 
Fifth ,, I 


‘The third, or central line, is occupied by the 
eight remaining pieces, placed alternately thus: 


Black 1,3,6,8 
White 2,4,7;9 


One point remains unoccupied, the central 
angle-point of the board, the fifth of the third 
line. This represents the royal seat in the public 

gatherings, but in the fandrona game it is called 
the foibeny (“navel”). 

The object aimed at by each of the players is, 
as in draughts, to remove the whole of the adver- 
sary’s pieces from the board. But much caution 
is required, for we shall see that a few pieces well 
posted may easily annihilate more than four times 
their number in weaker situations; and, as in real 
warfare, even the very numbers of a force may 
sometimes prove their ruin. A few examples here 
will show the various ways in which the game may 
be opened, the manner in which the pieces are 
moved, and the adverse pieces captured. Let us 
suppose that the pieces are all placed, as just 
described above (see diagram 1). For conveni- 
ence of description let the five lines on which the 
pieces are posted be called respectively A, B, C, 








D, E, instead of first line, second line, third line, 
etc. Any one of these letters, then, with a 
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DIAGRAM I 


numeral appended, will be an easy reference to 
the piece that is to be moved, or to the vacant 
point to which a piece has to be removed, or toa 
hostile piece that has to be captured and removed 
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DIAGRAM II. 


from the board (see diagram 11). Then re- 
member 

Firstly, that a piece may be moved in any direc- 
tion,—forward, backwards, sideways, or diagonally 
to the first station in that direction, if such station 
be vacant. 

Secondly. If there be now no other vacant 
station between the attacking piece just moved 
and the enemy’s pieces along that line, these, 
whatever their number, are captured at once, as 
far as they stand in unbroken order on the line 
attacked. If, however, a vacant position occurs 
in their line, or another hostile piece is among 
them, then only the piece or pieces nearest the 
assailant are captured. 

Thirdly. The pieces of the enemy may be cap- 
tured bya retreat as well as by an advance. A 
piece that has been standing in a station adjoin- 
ing to some piece or pieces of the enemy may 
capture it or them by retreating one point along 
that line, if such point happen to be vacant. 
The limitation defined immediately above applies 
in this case also. 

Fourthly. At the beginning of a game one 
move only is permitted to the first side. After 
that side has moved once, any piece that i is moved 
is permitted to run amuck in the enemy’s lines, 
and go on as long as he finds foes to capture, 
provided (a) that he does not return immediately 
to any point he has just left, and (2) he cannot 
take a foe behind him immediately after taking 
one in front of him, nor one on his right hand 
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immediately after taking on his left hand, and 
vice versa. ‘* Don’t eat at both ends, like a leech,” 
says the Malagasy proverb. 

Let us suppose that White is going to move 
first at the commencement of a game. There is 
only one vacant point on the board into which he 
can move a piece, namely, the /dzéeny or central 
point, which we may term C 5, as it is the fifth 
point of the third line. There are four white 
pieces, any one of which may be moved into the 
vacant post, those on C 4,D4,D5,D6. If he 
advances D 5 to C 5, then he immediately cap- 
tures Black’s pieces on B 5 and A 5. Black may 
now retaliate by withdrawing his piece on B 6 to 
A 5, thereby capturing White’s pieces on C 7, 
D 8, E9. White may now, in any one of several 
ways, inflict a series of severe strokes on the 
unfortunate Black. Thus, for example : 


D 6, to C7, taking B 8, Ag; then 
” B 6, ” A 5 ; 
oti w B 4, B3, B2, Bt. 


Now the White piece must stop awhile, for, 
although the Black piece at B 7 is under his 
range, yet in taking it he would be transgressing 
the two laws mentioned above. He would have 
to return to B 6, which he has just quitted, and 
he would be “eating at both ends, like a leech,” 
which is improper. But the Black piece on B 7 
may now very properly provide for his own safety 
and circumvent his assailant by advancing thus: 


to C7, taking D 7, E7; then 

» DG E 5; then 

o DOS D4, D3, D2, D1; then 
» BS, Ce 8s 


> 
B 7> 


These moves are not given as examples of what 
the Malagasy would consider good play, but 
simply to show the modus operandi of the game. 

The games subjoined may be considered as 
average specimens of native skill : 


FANORONA GAME. 

Wuite. Back. 
Ds to Cs takes Bs, As. B6 to As takes C7, D8, E>. 
Es,,D8 ,, C8, B8,A8 2 C6,,B6 ,, D6, E6; 

—- 

6, Bs; 
Is , D4, D3, D2, Di; 

) » aa 

6 E4, E3, Ea, Ex. 
E6 ,, Es E?. 


ws 
a3 
» E 

k 


Wuite. Back. 
C7 to Bé. 16. Az2to Ba. 
D6 ,, D7. 17. D3,, Ds. 
mats « Be 38. Ba ,, Az 
swe aw AS 19 Br,, Cr. 
Dewte'@ Ae 20. Eq ,, D4 
D7 ,, C7. » Ce. Ge. 
C7 ,, C6. om te o Ca 
Cs. On » Cy. Be 
C7 ,, B8. 24. Bs, 
B8 ,, C8. S- fs» 
C8 ,, Co es 
Co, CS. 27. Cs,, D6. 
C8 ,, Co 28. D6,, C6. 
Cg ,, Do. B6 ,, C7 and wins, 


Ce. 
B6. 
( 


If the game happens to terminate in a “ draw,” 
which is frequently the case, then the combat may 
be recommenced on the same terms, the other 
side now taking the first move. Should one of 
the players have been defeated, however, he is 
not allowed to play on the same footing as before, 
for the game must be altered in a kind of mock- 
ing condescension to his weakness. The new 
form of the game is called the vé/a; the one who 
has conquered is the mpampthinam-béla (he who 
allows to graze at large). The defeated is Aémam- 
béla, a poor sheep not to be molested for awhile 
in his pasture-ground. The vé/a game is opened 
by the vanquished, and the victor exposes such of 
his pieces as he chooses to surrender to his an- 
tagonist. These pieces may only be taken singly, 
and the generous conqueror refrains from taking 
any of his enemy’s pieces until he has parted with, 
one by one, seventeen of his own; then with the 
remaining five he begins his campaign against the 
undiminished forces of his antagonist. If he be 
a skilful player, however, he has managed mean- 
while to occupy the fortress positions of the game, 
and the hosts of the enemy are probably huddled 
together in such situations that he will come down 
on them “like a wolf on the fold.” If the Aémam- 
béla is again defeated he is only allowed to play 
the vé/a form of the game until he has redeemed 
himself by a victory. Or he may choose to 
humiliate himself by openly confessing his in- 
feriority, though, as one of my informants says, 
“* few of the Malagasy are willing to do that.” In 
ancient times grace was accorded to the beaten 
combatant on condition of his kneeling down 
before his conqueror and bleating like a sheep 
(mibararéoka), in confession of his weakness. 

Here is a specimen of the vé/a game, including 
the preliminary sacrificial moves by which Black 
gives up, one by one, the fated seventeen pieces. 
Then the time of reprisals comes, and the five sur- 
vivors take the field, and give and take no quarter. 


VELA GAME, 
Wuirte. BLACK. 
C4 to Cs takes C 6. - Czto Cy 
Cs ,, C6 Cs — > 
Dg ,, Cs 36. 3. A7,, B6. 
we. » Ad . A8,, Az. 
Ds ,, Cs 35. 5. Az,, A3. 
Re. oe -s " » Ag, As 
ouGs a ple 7. A3,, A2. 
Br ,, Ba. 
Ay,, Az. 
Az ., A> 
A3 ,, Az. 
AS ,, Ag. 
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Brack. 
As to Bé. 
A7 ,, B6. 
B7 ,, B6. 
Ag ,, A8. 
Now begins the Black’s attack. 
B8 to A7 takes Co; 
B7_~= yg «€C—.C7, Dy, Ep. 
D1, E8; 
D6; 


White 
Bs to B; takes B6. 
B4,, Bs 5, B6. 
Bs ,, Bs Bé. 
Bs ., Bs B6. 
C6 ,, B6 AG. 


co, w« 
C7 ov 
» D8 Fo; 
» Ez , Co: 
wwe» + 
6 ~~ 
B7 ,, B6 35. 
B6 ,, Cs A7; 
» C4 C3; 
» D4 E4; 
» C3 B2; 


Dg ,, Co Bo. 





BLACK. 

» D2 takes Ex; 
oo CE ng E33 
oo Beg Das 
oo Bay ia B® 
D3 ,, C3. . As, Ae 

Cact w.. Om A2 ,, A3. 

E2,, Dz. A; ,, B3. 

D2,, Cx and wins. 


Wuite. 


I would just say, in conclusion, that although 
the fandrona is still very popular with the people, 
and their interest in the game not at all likely to 
die out, yet probably it will not in future years be 
so largely practised as it is now. Life is growing 
every year more serious for the Malagasy. 

W. MONTGOMERY. 





THE QUEEN WHO DID NOT KNOW HOW TO MAKE APPLE-FRITTERS, 


AND THE KING WHO COULD 


HE King of Honeyland, who was neither too 
young nor too old, had risen one morning 
and was sitting undressed on a chair in his 

bedroom. His minister of the household stood 
before him, holding the royal stockings, one of 
which had a great hole in the toe. Now although 
the minister presented the hose as adroitly as 
possible, in order to hide that sad defect from the 
eyes of the king, and although the king in a 
general way thought more of shining boots than 
of mended stockings, it so happened that in the 
present instance the hole did catch the royal eye. 
The monarch snatched at the stocking, to the 


SADLY IN WANT OF A QUEEN. 


horror of his minister, and plunging his hand 
tight into it till his finger with the signet-ring 


NOT BEAT THE KETTLEDRUM. 


] 
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appeared through the hole at the other end he 
said, with a dolorous sigh, ‘It is all very well for 
me to be king, but I am sadly in want of a queen. 
Now what should you say if I married ?” 

“‘Your majesty,” said the minister, ‘this is a 
wise and noble thought. I should myself have 
ventured to suggest it but for the certain anticipa- 
tion that it could not fail sooner or later to flash 
spontaneously upon the royal mind.” 

“That is settled, then,” said the king. ‘“ But 
do you think I shall easily find a suitable 
queen ?” 

** Not a doubt of it,” said the minister. 

“‘ Ah, but you must remember that I am not so 
easily satisfied. If a princess is to please me she 
must be both lovely and wise. And then there is 
a special point I am afraid I shall think much of 
You know how I love apple-fritters, and there 
isn’t a cook in the kingdom who knows how to 
make them—to my liking, that is; neither too 
pale nor yet too brown, but just nice and crisp. If 
I marry a wife she must certainly know how to 
make apple-fritters !” 

The minister in his heart was dismayed, but 
he recovered himself sufficiently to say, with suit- 
able assurance, ‘“‘I am morally convinced that 
your majesty will readily find a princess who knows 
all about apple-fritters, and who, moreover, will 
be happy to make them.” 

‘“* Then let us look for her,” said the king; and 
that very day he set out with his minister to’ visit 
such of the neighbouring kings as had princesses 
to give away, but there were only three royal 
maidens sufficiently lovely and wise to please the 
king, and of these none had learned how to make 
apple-fritters. 

**IT do not know much about apple-fritters, un- 
fortunately,” said the first princess when the king 
proffered his inquiry, “‘ but I can make nice little 
cheese-cakes. Don’t you think that will do ?” 

““No,” said the king; “I have a particular 
liking for apple-fritters.” 

The second princess was not nearly so obliging, 
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and said, disdainfully, “‘ Get along with your non- 
sense! I never heard of princesses being asked 
about apple-fritters.” 

But it was the third princess who proved too 
much for the king, and she was the loveliest and 
wisest of the three. She did not even wait for 
his question, but asked him coolly if he under- 
stood beating the kettledrum. And when he said 
he did not, she would not listen to a word of his 
suit. She was sorry, she said, but she had a par- 
ticular fancy for the kettledrum, and had quite 
settled in her mind that she would never marry a 
king who was not a proficient upon that instru- 
ment. 

Thereupon the king drove home with his 
minister, and alighting on his doorstep he said, 
rather meekly, ‘‘ We must hope, then, to get on 
without a queen.” 

However, a king in the long run cannot manage 
by himself, and when some weeks had passed he 
sent for his minister and told him he had given up 
the idea of marrying a princess who knew about 
apple-fritters, and he thought he might be very 
happy with the first of those royal maidens they 
had visited; ‘‘that one who can make cheese- 
cakes,” he said. ‘*Go and ask her to come and 
be my queen.” 

But the minister returned from his mission 
with the disappointing news that this obliging 
princess was no longer to be had. She had since 
married the king of the country where capers grow. 

“Then go and ask the second princess!” But 
this also proved a fruitless mission. The old 
king had told the minister it was too late now, 
because his daughter had died, else no doubt she 
might have been found willing. 

The king grew thoughtful and considered long. 
But since it was plain he must have a queen, he 
resolved at last to send his minister to the third 
princess, perhaps she had changed her mind. 
And the minister had to go, although he felt 
almost certain it was a useless errand, his own 
wife having assured him that, as far as her ex- 
perience went, princesses were apt to keep to 
their opinions. The king awaited the minister’s 
return rather anxiously. He remembered about 
the kettledrum, and thought it vexatious. 

But the third princess received the minister 
quite graciously, saying it was true she had set 
her heart on marrying a king who could beat the 
kettledrum. But ideals did not realise, and 
since the king otherwise seemed an honest sort 
of man, she would waive the point and accept 
him as her husband. 

Thereupon the minister dashed back at the full 
speed of his horses. The king embraced him, 
and said he should have all the stars and garters 
of the kingdom. From every window in the 
place a flag soon was waving, and garlands were 
hung about the streets to grace the wedding, 
which was solemnised with unheard-of splendour. 

And for a year and a day the king and his 
young queen lived in happiest concord. The 
king never thought about apple-fritters, and the 
queen appeared to have forgotten about the kettle- 
drum. 

One day, however, the king, rising early, got 








out of bed with the wrong leg, and things took to 
going wrong in consequence. It was a pouring 
wet day to begin with, and when the king looked 
out of the window, his crown dropped and was 
brought back to him with a great bent in it; 
presently the court painter arrived with the new 
map of the kingdom, and when the king examined 
it he found the frontiers had been coloured red 
instead of bluc as he had ordered, and finally the 
queen sent word she had a headache. 


AN URGENT EMBASSY. 


And thus it happened that the royal couple 
fell out for the first time, for what reason they 
could not tell themselves, or if they could, they 
would not. But fora fact the king was grumbly 
and the queen touchy, insisting on having the 
last word whenever he spoke, till their bickerings 
grew almost hopeless, and she said, with a curl 
in her lip, 

‘“‘Now I do think you might hold your peace 
instead of finding fault with everything all day long, 
you who cannot even beat the kettledrum !” 

But the words had scarcely escaped her when 
her royal spouse retorted angrily, ‘‘ And you who 
do not even know how to make apple-fritters!” 

Then the queen, for the first time, had not an 
answer back. They were both silent, and retired 
to their respective rooms. The queen in her own 
boudoir sat down sobbing and saying to herself, 
‘‘What a foolish wife you have proved yourself 
this day! Why, I could not have been more 
stupid if I had tried, I who have always prided 
myself on my good sense, and to give him such 
an answer!” 

But the king was pacing his own floor, rubbing 
his hands quite delightedly, and saying over and 
over again, “‘ How fortunate that I have got a 
wife who cannot make apple-fritters; how else 
could I have met her taunt about my not knowing 
how to beat the kettledrum !” 
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In fact he grew perfectly happy with this 
thought, and presently fell to whistling quite 
cheerily, till his eye caught the queen’s portrait 
above his writing-table, and he got upon a chair 
to wipe away a spider’s thread which fluttered 
across her pretty eyes, and after a while he 
said, 

“Poor little wife! 
very unhappy. Tll go and 
about.” 

And therewith he walked from his room into 
the great corridor connecting all the apartments. 
But because everything went wrong that day the 
housemaid had forgotten to set candles about the 
place, although it was evening by this time, and 
really pitch dark. 

So he groped his way carefully, putting out his 
hands before him, as a wise king ought to do, 
when suddenly he felt something warm and cling- 
ing. ‘Hallo! what is this?” he cried. 

‘“*Only me,” responded the queen. 

** And what did you want, my dear?” 

‘I was coming to you to beg your pardon, 
because I am sure I must have hurt you,” said 
she, humbly. 

“Oh no!” said the king, and caught her to his 
heart. ‘‘ Why, I ought to ask yours! It was really 
my fault, and I hope you have forgiven me. But 
do you know I will make a law now that two words 
shall never be heard again in this kingdom— 
‘kettledrum ’ and—” 


I dare say she was really 
see what she is 


“‘And ‘apple-fritters,’ said she, laughing and 
: 


THEY SHALL NEVER BE HEARD AGAIN, 


crying in his arms, and therewith the tale is at an 
end. From the German, by Julie Sutter. 


oo SO 


THE SEVENTH EARL OF SHAFTESBURY: 


INCIDENTS IN HIS 


LIFE 


AND LABOURS. 


PART I.—EARLY YEARS. 


N the year 1815 a tall, thin, handsome school- 
boy of fourteen was walking down Harrow 
Hill, when he was startled by hearing a great 

shouting and yelling in a side-street, and the 
singing of a low Bacchanalian song. When the 
noisy party turned the corner of the street he saw 
to his horror that “ four or five drunken men were 
carrying a roughly-made coffin containing the 
mortal remains of one of their fellows*for burial. 
Staggering as they turned the corner, they let 
their burden fall, and then they broke out into 
foul and horrible language. It was a sickening 
spectacle. No solitary soul was there as a mourner. 
A fellow-creature was about to be consigned to 
the tomb with indignities to which not even a 
dog should be subjected.” 

The Harrow schoolboy gazed on the scene 
spellbound. Then he exclaimed, ‘“ Good 
heavens! can this be permitted simply because 
the man was poor and friendless?” Before the 
sound of the drunken songs had died away in the 
distance, that boy had faced the future of his life, 
and had determined that, with the help of God, 


he would from that time forth devote his life to 
pleading the cause of the poor and friendless. 

Seventy years afterwards the Duke of Argyll, 
in a speech in the House of Lords on the political 
situation, told how that Harrow schoolboy had 
fulfilled his vow. ‘* My lords,” he said, “the 
social reforms of the last century have not been 
mainly due to the Liberal party. They have been 
due mainly to the influence, character, and perse- 
verance of one man—Lord Shaftesbury.” 

It is not our intention to attempt to give a 
systematic outline of that remarkable career, now 
fully told in the three large volumes of Mr. Edwin 
Hodder, but merely to glance at some of its less 
known incidents.' 

A fragment written towards the close of his 
life by Lord Shaftesbury, and given, as a memo- 
randum, to his biographer, summarises very clearly 
the story of his early years.’ 





1 The Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, k.c. By Edwin Hodder. 3 vols. 
Cassell. 

2 This fragment Lord Shaftesbury took with him to Folkestone just 
before his last illness, intending to amplify the account of his early years. 
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“Born 28th April, 1801, at 24, Grosvenor 
Square. Very little or no recollection of my 
earliest years. Remember that I soon passed under 
the special care of the housekeeper, who had 
been my mother’s maid before her marriage. 
She was an affectionate, pious woman. She 
taught me many things, directing my thoughts to 
highest subjects, and I can even now call to my 
mind many sentences of prayer she made me 
repeat at her knees. To her I trace, under God, 
my first impressions. 

““] and my sisters—all three of them older than 
myself—were brought up with great severity, 
moral and physical, in respect both of mind and 
body, the opinion of our parents being that, to 
render a child obedient, it should be in a constant 
fear of its father and mother. 

“At seven went to school—a very large one at 
Chiswick. Nothing could have surpassed it for 
filth, bullying, neglect, and hard treatment of 
every sort; nor had it in any respect any one 
compensating advantage, except, perhaps, it may 
have given me an early horror of oppression and 
cruelty. It was very similar to Dotheboys Hall. 

“Remained for five years, and then sent to 
Harrow and became the pupil and lived, with 
others, in the house of Dr. Butler, the Head 
Master of the school. Things were there on a 
very different footing compared with Chiswick. 

“Left Harrow soon after fifteen years of age. 
Had reached the Sixth Form and had learned 
very little. But that was my own fault. Though 
I obtained some prizes, I was, on the whole, idle 
and fond of amusements, and I neglected most 
opportunities of acquiring knowledge. 

“At about sixteen I went to reside with a clergy- 
man in Derbyshire who had married my first 
cousin. I was sent there, in fact, to be got out 
of the way, for the clergyman never professed 
that he was able to teach me anything, nor, 
indeed, did my father require of him any such 
services. I had a horse, and there were dogs 
belonging to the house that constituted my great 
amusement ; and a family in the neighbourhood 
showed me abundant hospitality. 

“I remained there about two years, and per- 
haps no two years were ever so misspent. I 
hardly ever opened a book, and seldom heard 
anything that was worth hearing; nevertheless, 
there were constantly floating in my mind all 
sorts of aspirations, though I never took a step 
to make their fulfilment possible. 

“My father had resolved to put me in the 
army, but he was dissuaded from that purpose by 
the influence, I believe, of a friend, of whose 
kind act I shall always think with the deepest 
gratitude. 

“My father then resolved to place me at Christ 
Church, Oxford, to which place he took me in 1819. 
The Rev. T. V. Short, afterwards Bishop of St. 
Asaph, was appointed to be my tutor; a kind 
man, and a worthy and a good one taken altogether. 
I remember well his first question, ‘Do you 
mtend to take a degree?’ This was a strong 
demand upon one who had lost so many years in 
idleness and amusements, yet I answered at once, 
‘I cannot say, but I will try!’” 








He did try, and the result was that in 1822 he 
took a first class in classics. 


FIRST ENTRY INTO PARLIAMENT. 


At the age of twenty-five Lord Ashley entered 
Parliament, and, although he joined the Con- 
servatives, then led by Lord Liverpool and Mr. 
Canning, he held an attitude of independence ; 
the support he gave to the Government being 
general and not constant. This was his attitude 
ever afterwards. 

No young man entered upon a public career 
with fairer prospects. When Mr. Canning was 
appointed successor to Lord Liverpool, he at once 
offered Lord Ashley a place in his Administration, 
and though this was declined, he accepted the 
office of a Commissioner of the India Board of 
Control soon afterwards, under the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s Government. It was here he acquired his 
knowledge of Indian matters, and his great interest 
in India, which never abated. His first act was to 
denounce Sutteeism, then prevalent in India, as *‘an 
outrageous cruelty and wrong,” and he was put 
down as though he were “‘a madman, and was won- 
dered at for ever daring to mention such a thing ;” 
he busied himself in the establishment of scientific 
corporations for the institution and improvement 
of horticulture and husbandry throughout the 
provinces of India; he obtained the appointment 
of an astronomer for Bombay ; took up the ques- 
tion of the salt monopoly; and, while he worked on 
these somewhat minor things, he dreamed dreams 
and laid plans for India which, had they been 
carried out, would have resulted: in her regenera- 
tion. Lord Ashley’s tenure of office on the India 
Board was brief, but it was long enough to give 
him a life-long interest in everything that con- 
cerned the welfare of that country, an interest 
which took shape in after life in the passing of 
an Indian Factory Bill, in schemes for Indian 
Irrigation and Inland Navigation, and in untiring 
labours for its moral and spiritual well-being. 

Lord Ashley was not ambitious as a young man, 
and he coveted neither place nor power. He was 
singularly modest, and was wont to indulge in self- 
depreciation to almost a morbid degree. Thus 
we find him writing in his diary at the com- 
mencement of his career: 

“As for praises, they make me unhappy; the 
time will come, and that right soon, when I shall 
be found not enly wanting, but contemptible in 
abilities. I should be far happier if I were indif- 
ferent to knowledge; the pursuit of it has en- 
grossed my whole mind and attention, and much 
have I thrown away of calm ease and unruffiled 
contentedness to arrive at that which, after a long 
chase, I find to be more distant from me than it is 
from others who are mere dabblers or beginners. 
Would to heaven I could quit public life and sink 
down intoan ambition proportionate tomy capacity! 
But I am cursed with honourable desires (they are 
so) and by predestined failure. This keeps spur- 
ring me on to desperation. What a happy fate 
to lose all hope, all aspiring sentiment, all noble- 
ness of thought, all daring of mind, all wish for 
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greater things! 1 had rather be creeping and 
contented than aspiring and inefficient. It is a 
curse of tantalisation; vzde all my thoughts through- 
out this book.” 

This habit of analysing his own motives, prin- 
ciples, and actions, of indulging in morbid self- 
depreciation, and of cherishing a nervous dread 
of failure, was mischievous in itself, and mis- 
chievous inasmuch as “happy occasions oft by 
self-distrust were forfeited.” It was a habit which 
he never thoroughly conquered, however; and at 
seventy, as at twenty-seven, he is found standing 
in his own light on many occasions through ner- 
vous fear, and painting his character in dark 
colours through over-sensitiveness. 

It was not until he had been nearly two years 
in Parliament that he made his first speech of any 
importance. But that speech marked an epoch 
in his history. It was on behalf of pauper lunatics 
—the most unfortunate, the most wretched, and 
the ‘most ill-treated of his fellow-creatures. That 
speech sounded the key-note of his whole parlia- 
mentary career: he stood forth as the friend of 
the friendless, the helper of the oppressed, and 
from that day forward his whole life was devoted 
to the great interests of suffering humanity. On 
the establishment of the Commission in Lunacy 
a few years later, he became chairman of the Com- 
mission, and, until the day of his death, his interest 
and zeal in the cause knew no abatement or 
change. What he was instrumental in accom- 
plishing, and at what cost, few even of his closest 
associates ever knew. 


THE TEN HOURS BILL. 


In 1830 Lord Ashley was married to Emily, 
daughter of the fifth Earl Cowper—he who at the 
beginning of the present century erected the 
mansion at Panshanger in Hertfordshire. It was 
in every respect a happy union, and for forty-two 
years he found in her “a wife as good, as true, 
and as deeply beloved, as God ever gave to man.” 
The life upon which they entered together was to 
be a life of no common trial to both of them. A 
year after their marriage Lord Ashley contested 
the county of Dorset in the Anti-Reform interest, 
and after a fifteen days’ struggle of unexampled 
vigour, and almost unexampled duration, he de- 
feated his opponent. But it was done at a fearful 
expense, and the cost, which should have been 
borne by the Anti-Reform party, fell, by a series 
of misunderstandings, on Lord Ashley, whose 
income was very limited, with the result that 
for many years he was involved in harassing and 
distressing financial difficulties. 

In these days, when elections cost “next to 
nothing,” and the Corrupt Practices Act of 1885 
is in full force, it may astonish electors to know 
that the expenses amounted to £15,600 5s. 7d., of 
which £12,525 17s. 11d. was for bills of inns and 
public-houses ! 

In that same year the great and comprehensive 
movement with which later on Lord Ashley was 
to be pre-eminently identified commenced—the 
agitation on behalf of factory operatives. A small 





body of men, horrified at the iniquities of the fac- 
tory system, determined to endeavour to obtain a 
reduction of the hours of labour for children 
employed in the manufacture of textile fabrics 
throughout the kingdom. The terrible slavery, 
the abominable cruelties, the merciless greed of 
the factory system, seems almost incredible in 
these days of liberty and enlightenment. The 
story is fully told in the volumes before us, and to 
them we must refer our readers for the details of 
the iniquitous system. 

One of the prime movers in the agitation was 
Mr. Michael Thomas Sadler, m.p. for Newark, 
who introduced his famous “‘Ten Hours Bill” 
into the House of Commons in 1831, and moved 
its second reading in March, 1832. The result 
was the appointment of a Select Committee, and 
while that Committee was engaged in its labours 
the first Reform Bill came into operation, Newark 
was disfranchised, and Mr. Sadler failed to obtain 
another seat. 

At this crisis of affairs Lord Ashley was asked 
to take up the cause in Parliament, and move Mr. 
Sadler’s Bill. What that request involved is told 
by Mr. Hodder in these words : 

“Lord Ashley now stood at the parting of the 
ways. On the one hand lay ease, influence, 
promotion, and troops of friends; on the other 
an unpopular cause, unceasing labour amidst 
every kind of opposition, perpetual worry and 
anxiety, estrangement of friends, annihilation of 
leisure, and a life among the poor. It was between 
these he had to choose. Had he been ambitious 
of political distinction there can be no doubt that, 
with his abilities, his popularity, and his great 
oratorical powers, he would have commanded a 
prominent position in his party. Already he had 
held an appointment in the Government under 
the Duke of Wellington, whose confidence he 
enjoyed, and had shown such tact and ability, 
combined with so thorough a knowledge of the 
matters he had to deal with—relating principally 
to India—that he had made his mark. : 

“The alternative before him was to voluntarily 
cut himself off from these prospects, to associate 
himself with the most unpopular question of the 
day, to become the victim of a virulent opposition 
from all parties, and even from many able and 
enlightened men who were in thorough sympathy 
with every movement which they believed to be 
for the improvement of the working classes, but 
who looked upon the restriction of the hours of 
labour as an unjustifiable interference with the 
relations between employer and employed. 

** But Lord Ashley was not a man to allow con- 
siderations of the baser sort to weigh heavily with 
him. Already he had won the confidence of the 
poor and the oppressed. Already he had passed 
through the strait-gate of his path in life, and had 
entered the narrow way. He would not look back 
now. He remembered that day at Harrow, when 
he had vowed that he would fight against the 
monstrous cruelty that allowed the weak and the 
unfriended to suffer and be trampled upon simply 
because they were poor. But that vow had been 
made when he was a mere boy. Now he had a 
wife and a child, a home and a position. To 
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espouse the factory cause was to give up home- 
comfort and domestic leisure, to relinquish the 
scientific and literary pursuits which had for him 
such an intense fascination. Was it right for him 
so to disturb the natural course of his life, and to 
abandon the prospects it opened up? He laid the 
matter before his wife, painted in dark colours all 
the sacrifice it meant, weighed the burden it would 
place on her young shoulders, and waited for the 
verdict. 

“*Tt is your duty,’ she said, ‘and the conse- 
quences we must leave. Go forward, and to 
Victory !’” 

For many long years, under hostile Govern- 
ments, leagued against by manufacturers, attacked 
unmercifully in the public press, made the victim 
of innumerable political stratagems, involved in 
enormous personal expenses, through good report 
and evil report, Lord Ashley persevered, until, in 
the end, his labours were crowned with success. 
He had taken up the cause, as he believed, at 
“the call of God,” and, although it cost him un- 
exampled labour by day and by night, at home 
and abroad; though he carried on the work in 
the face of the fiercest opposition, from which his 
whole nature shrank, he dared not relinquish his 
task. 

By the irony of fate the Ten Hours Bill was 
carried in the very session when Lord Ashley, 
having changed his views on the Corn Laws, felt 
it his duty to resign his seat in Parliament. But 
the victory was his, and he won for himself the 
deathless gratitude of thousands upon thousands, 
whose hours of toil he lightened, and into whose 
homes he brought happiness. 


SEEING FOR HIMSELF. 


Contemporaneously with his labours in connec- 
tion with the Ten Hours Movement, Lord Ashley 
was engaged in a multitude of other important 
branches of factory legislation, too numerous even 


to glance at here. Had these been his only 
labours they would have been more than enough 
to have won for him a high place in the gratitude 
of the country. But there were other matters 
engaging his attention. In 1836 he had assisted 
materially in establishing the Church Pastoral Aid 
Society, and had come to be regarded as the lay 
leader of the Evangelical party, a title, however, 
which he invariably disclaimed. It isno exaggera- 
tion to say that, after this, there was scarcely a reli- 
gious or philanthropic movement put in operation 
in this country in which he did not take a part. 
His advocacy of the claims of the poor, and his 
ardent sympathy with every effort to raise them 
and better their condition, made him the “ or- 
dained counseller” of others whenever any new 
enterprise was set on foot; his unique political 
position, as belonging to no party nor identifying 
himself with any clique, made him eligible to 
bring forward in Parliament and on public plat- 
forms every kind of abuse, of oppression, or of 
wrong. His strongly-pronounced Protestantism 
made all classes turn to him as their champion in 
resisting every fresh encroachment of Rome, and, 
at the time of the Maynooth controversy, the 





“Papal aggression,” the persecution of the 
Madiai, and other outbursts of Protestant zeal, 
he was always to the front. In like manner 
his strongly-pronounced Evangelical views im- 
posed upon him the task of endeavouring to resist 
the Tractarian movement and its subsequent 
developments into Puseyism and Ritualism on 
the one hand, and the advances of Neology on the 
other. Thus it came to pass that from the time 
when he was fairly launched out into his career 
until he closed it, still in harness, Lord Shaftes- 
bury was one of the busiest men of his age. It 
was only by the strictest economy of time, by cur- 
tailing his hours of rest and cutting off his hours 
of recreation, that he was able to keep pace with 
his engagements. 

It was a principle with him that he would “ not 
offer to the Lord that which cost him nothing,” 
nor would he engage in any work until he had 
made himself master of all its details. “I made 
it an invariable rule,” he said to his biographer, 
“to see everything with my own eyes, to take 
nothing on trust or hearsay. In factories, I 
examined the mills, the machinery, the homes, 
and saw the workers and their work in all its 
details. In collieries, I went down into the pits. 
In London, I went into lodging-houses and 
thieves’ haunts, and every filthy place. It gave 
me a power I could not otherwise have had. I 
could speak of things from actual experience, and 
I used often to hear things from the poor sufferers 
themselves which were invaluableto me. I gotte 
know their habits of thought and action, and their 
actual wants. I sat and had tea and talk with 
them hundreds of times.” 

It was in this way he prosecuted his early 
inquiries into the state of lunatic asylums and the 
treatment of lunatics. ‘* He visited the asylums in 
many parts of London and the provinces, and saw 
the filthy condition, the horrible attendant cir- 
cumstances, the misery and degradation of the 


‘inmates. He saw for himself that the lunatics 


were chained to their beds and left from Saturday 
afternoon to Monday without attendance, and 
with only bread and water within their reach. 
He saw the nature of the barbarities that were 
committed on the helpless sufferers; he saw that 
the violent and the quiet, the clean and the un- 
cleanly, were shut up together in foul and disgust- 
ing cells, damp, dark, and unwholesome.” And 
so shocked was he dy what he saw that he vowed 
he would never stop in pleading the cause of 
these poor creatures till either death silenced him 
or the laws were amended. And he kept his vow. 
In like manner, when he was engaged on his 
Common Lodging-houses Bill, and other kindred 
measures, night after night he would, in the small 
hours, accompanied by a policeman and a city 
missionary, enter into the lowest haunts and the 
most unsavoury quarters to see the actual state of 
affairs before the passing of his Bills, and after- 
wards to see that their provisions were strictly 
enforced. 

This determination of his to “see for himself” 
demanded enormous self-sacrifice, and at times 
almost heroic courage. For example, when the 
Public Health Act of 1848 created a Central Board 
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of Health, Lord Ashley was appointed chairman of 
the Board, an office he reluctantly accepted, but, 
having done so, he bent to it all the persistency 
of his strong will. In 1849 his labours were almost 
unprecedented in connection with the visitation of 
cholera, which, from the 1st October, 1848, to the 
13th October, 1849, resulted in the deaths of 
14,497 persons. During the whole of the anxious 
time when the pestilence was at its worst, and 
every one who could do so was flying from the 
danger, he remained in the midst of it, searching 
into every infected place and bringing to bear 
every known means for its removal. Here is an 
extract from the diary on the subject: ‘Sept. 9, 
1849. London is emptied. Cholera worse than 
ever; returns of yesterday quite appalling, and 
yet manifest that we do not receive more than 
two-thirds of the truth. Have been mercifully 
preserved through this pestilence. Have not, I 
thank God, shrunk from the hour of duty in the 
midst of this city of the plague, and yet it has not 
approached either me or my dwelling.” 

Although trusting in Providence for protection, 
he did not disregard any of the ordinary precau- 
tions, and we find, much later in life, an entry to 
this effect: ‘‘ Vaccinated for the fifth time. The 
doctor said I should not otherwise have been 
safe.” 

In June, 1851, his father, Cropley, sixth Earl of 
Shaftesbury, died, and Lord Ashley succeeded to 
the title and the estates. On the day of his 
father’s funeral he wrote: ‘‘ And now I bear a new 
name, which I did not covet, and enter on a new 
career, which may God guide and sanctify. If I 


can by His grace make the new as favourably 
known as the old name, and attain under it but to 
the fringes of His honour and the welfare of 
mankind, I shall indeed have much to be thank- 
ful for.” 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Lord Shaftesbury had determined, some time 
before his father’s death, not to take his seat in 
the House of Lords, but as his two Lodging-houses 
Bills were at that time passing the Commons, it 
was urged by his friends that he should pilot 
them through the House of Lords, and he yielded 
to their solicitations. But the Second Chamber 
never had any very great charm for him. His 
first impressions were unfavourable, and he never 
saw occasion to reverse them. On the day he 
took his seat, he wrote in his diary, “‘ It seems no 
place for me-—a ‘statue gallery,’ some say a ‘dormi- 
tory.’ Full half a dozen peers said to me within 
as many minutes, ‘ You'll find this very different 
from the House of Commons;’ ‘we have no 
order;’ ‘no rules;” ‘no sympathies to be 
stirred.’ Shall I ever be able to do anything ? 
They are cold, short, and impatient. But God 
has willed it, and I must, and by His grace will, 
do my duty.” Referring to the oft reiterated 
hopethat he would continue in the Upper House the 
course he had followed inthe House of Commons, 
he says, “‘ It is, however, a totally different thing, 
far less stirring, far less gratifying. Success here 
is but a shadow of success there; little can be 
gained, little attempted... One of the most 








striking effects to me on removal from the House 
of Commons is my absolute ignorance of the 
political movements, thoughts, and facts of the 
day. Everything of importance revolves round 
the centre of the Commons’ House; unless you 
be there to see it, hear it, feel it, you get it at 
second-hand, and then only half. . .” A few days 
later he adds, ‘‘ The difficulties of the House of 
Lords seem to thicken as I survey them. Every- 
thing must be done between four and half-past 
six or you will have no auditory; consequently 
there is an unseemly scramble for the precedence 
and a terrible impatience after you have got it.” 

Lord Shaftesbury’s first speech in the Upper 
House was a success notwithstanding his pre- 
dictions to, the contrary, and he recorded it in 
these words: ‘“ Wonderfully well received; their 
noble natures even cheered during the speech and 
after it. Many congratulations and thanks. My 
surprise knew no bounds. I had warmed ‘ Nova 
Zembla’!” 

He was never able, however, to overcome his 
first impressions, and often in later life when 
engaged on great measures of public good he 
doubted his ability to pass them. ‘I should be 
certain, humanly speaking, were I in the House of 
Commons ; but I shall have great difficulty in the 
Lords.” ‘‘The House of Lords is terrible; there 
is a coldness, an inattention, and an impassi- 
bility which are perfectly benumbing.” ‘ The 
House of Commons is the depository of power, 
and it is vain to hope to be an effec/ive man out of 
it. You may experience much social civility, 
but no oneaccords you a hair’s-breadth of political 
influence. ‘Philanthropy’ combined with a 
peerage, reduces a man to the lowest point.” 
Passages similar to these run through the later 
volumes of the work, and, to the last, Lord 
Shaftesbury spoke of the House of Lords as “a 
vast aquarium of cold-blooded life!” 


LORD PALMERSTON, 


Some of the most interesting incidents in the 
work before us are those which relate to Lord 
Shaftesbury’s intercourse with Lord Palmerston. 
From early youth they had been on terms of 
intimacy, which was increased in 1839 when Lady 
Cowper, Lord Shaftesbury’s mother-in-law, was 
married, a second time, to Lord Palmerston. From 
that time forth they were stauncher friends and 
companions than ever, and although on many 
points they were poles asunder, in others they 
were singularly united. 

When Lord Palmerston became Prime Minister 
he left no stone unturned to induce Lord Shaftes- 
bury to accept office in his Government, but this was 
persistently declined. He was, however, to render 
him assistance in another way, namely, in his 
church appointments. It will be remembered 
that 2 name by which Lord Shaftesbury was fre- 
quently known was that of “the Bishop-maker.” 
When Lord Palmerston first became Premier, 
Lord Shaftesbury little thought that he would 
have any influence over him in ecclesiastical 
matters. In a letter to his son, the Honourable 
Evelyn Ashley, he says° 
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“JT much fear that Palmerston’s ecclesiastical 
appointments will be detestable. He does not 
know, in theology, Moses from Sydney Smith. 
The vicar of Romsey, where he goes to church, 
is the only clergyman he ever spoke to; and, as 
for the wants, the feelings, the views, the hopes 
and fears, of the country, and particularly the 
religious part of it, they are as strange to him as 
the interior of Japan. Why, it was only a short 
time ago that he heard, for the first time, of the 
grand heresy of Puseyites and Tractarians!” 

Yet among all his friends, advisers, and counsel- 
lors, there was no one on whom Lord Palmerston 
more completely relied than on Lord Shaftesbury, 
who entertained for no man living a more affection- 
ate regard than he did for Lord Palmerston. It fell 
out therefore that in the administration of those 
affairs in which he was weakest, Lord Palmer- 
ston relied upon the aid of his friend and kinsman, 
who had made the affairs of the Church his own 
peculiar care from his youth upwards. 

In 1865, at the age of eighty-one, Lord Pal- 
merston the ‘‘Ultimus Romanorum,” as 
Lord Shaftesbury called him— passed away, 
his latest hours being cheered by the presence 
and counsel of his valued friend, who wrote 
in his diary the following tribute. After enume- 
rating those who would feel his loss he says: 
“To none will the loss be as it is tomyself. I 
lose a man who, I knew, esteemed and loved me far 
beyond every other man living. He showed it in 
every action of his heart, in every expression of his 
lips, in private and in public, as a man, as a rela- 


tive, and as a Minister. His society was infinitely 
agreeable to me; and I admired, every day raore, 
his patriotism, his simplicity of purpose, his 
indefatigable spirit of labour, his unfailing good- 
humour, his kindness of heart, and his prompt, 
tender, and active considerateness for others, 
in the midst of his heaviest toils and anxieties. 
A great and mighty door for good is now closed 
upon me, as far as I can see, for ever. This I 
may lament, while I bless God for such grand, 
such frequent, such prolonged opportunities of 
doing good service in my generation. . . 

“It was no slight interest to be so near the cen- 
tre of all action in politics, the fountain-head of 
all information. He was very open and explicit 
with me at all times. In conversation he withheld 
nothing but what he could not, in honour, divulge, 
and though not given to voluntary communica- 
tions, he imparted to me almost everything, if it 
arose in the order of our discourse.” 

The ecclesiastical appointments of Lord Palmer- 
ston, it is needless to say, gave great dissatisfac- 
tion in some quarters. It was an open secret that 
almost every one was virtually made by Lord 
Shaftesbury. The number and variety of those 
appointments during Lord Palmerston’s ten years’ 
tenure of office are historically curious. He had 
at his disposal twenty-five mitres and ten dean- 
eries, including three appointments to English 
and two to Irish archbishoprics, sixteen English 
and four Irish bishoprics, and ten English deaneries, 
besides a considerable number of important livings 
in the gift of the Crown. 


WOMAN’S INFLUENCE: 


SOME HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HE gardens of the Luxembourg in Paris are 
adorned with a vast number of statues of 
the more famous women in French history. 

Though mostly queens and princesses, and though 
many of the most eminent women of modern 
times are not represented, their number and 
variety brings home forcibly the potent influence 
of woman on the life and character of a nation. 

If we go to the root of the national life of 
France—its call to come out of barbarism, and to 
organise itself as a people professing obedience 
to Christ—we find that in that work the purest 
influence was exerted by women. 

At Lyons I have looked into the cell where 
Blandina, one of the earliest martyrs for Christ in 
Gaul, awaited her trial. A young slave-girl, her 
faith and courage was so great that “the other 
martyrs saw in her the image of Him who had 
been crucified for them,” and were “inspired 
by her example to a generous ardour; ” the letter 
written by her brethren of the church of Lyons to 
those of Asia, attributing her selection as the final 
victim of the persecution to its being the will of 
God to use her for the encouragement of all the 
rest who were called to suffer. 

Close to the spot in Paris where Pascal was 
buried is another shrine, now too often the scene 





of revolting superstition. Nevertheless, she whose 
name is there honoured was a woman of eminent 
faith—a true mother in Israel. Geneviéve kept 
her father’s sheep on Mont Valerian, where she 
found a secluded spot, in which she constantly 
prayed. The Bishop Germain passed that way ; 
she told him her wish to devote her life to God. 
Her prayers and exhortations won the hearts of 
the people, who conceived her a prophetess. 
Attila, the scourge of God, appeared—a line of 
burning cities marked his way across Europe. 
Already several French towns were in ruins, and 
he was expected at Paris. The people began to 
fly, when Genevieve stood up and cried, “‘ My 
friends and brothers, Attila advances, it is true, 
but he will not attack your city: in the name of 
God I give you this assurance.” And so it was ; 
the devouring host turned aside, fell upon Orleans, 
and then advanced south, where it was defeated 
in the plains of Chalons. In Geneviéve’s old age 
Paris was besieged by Clovis, and the people 
began to hunger. Urging them to be patient, 
she went with a flotilla of fishing-boats to find 
food. Ina few days she returned, and saved the 
city. The detail may be legendary, but the fact is 
undoubted, that in the sixth century, in the pre- 
sence of terrible warriors like Attila and Clovis 
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a shepherdess exercised more influence in Paris 
than kings or bishops, and that by the simple 
power of prayer. 

And women brought into closer union still with 
these barbaric rulers exercised a similar influence. 
Such was Queen Clothilde, through whose influ- 
ence Clovis was induced to avow himself a Chris- 
tian; such was Bercta, a Parisian princess, who, 
married to Aithelberht, King of Kent, introduced 
Christianity into England; such was Judith, an- 
other French princess, who taught our great 
Saxon king, Alfred, to read. 

True, this was not the only kind of influence 
women exerted in early French history. Nothing 
in Merovingian times has left such an impression 
as the struggles of two women, Fredegonda and 
Brunehilda. They appear in the obscure night of 
the middle ages like two fiery comets, dragging in 
their course kings, nobles, people. 

Fredegonda on one side, Geneviéve on the 
ether. Such are the opposing types of woman- 
hood in French history, the latter happily being 
far the more numerous. Both exert enormous 
influence, for no nation has ever been more open 
to this masterful power than France, a thing in no 
way strange considering that land is the very home 
ef chivalry, that it was from France came the 
romances which have in our day been the founda- 
tion of the fame of Tennyson and Wagner. For in 
their source, the old Druidic religion, woman 
played a most important part. At times the 
priestess, at times the sacrifice, we have her type 
in our own legend of the brave Boadicea. 


And this grand old type rises again in a certain 
Christian form in the peasant girl of Domremy. 
Jeanne Darc is an historical character,—no one 
pretends she was a myth,—and what miracles she 


performed by the energy of faith! Brilliant feats 
ef arms are recorded of soldiers of every nation, 
but none ever exceeded those directed by this 
peasant girl. She rode through the greatest 
dangers, escaladed walls defended by redoubtable 
warriors, and so completely surmounted all diffi- 
eulties, that she seemed armed with the same irre- 
sistible power as Joshua or Gideon. Above all, 
she performed the greatest prodigy of faith: she 
awoke to new life a nation prostrate as the dry 
bones in the Valley of Vision. France was abso- 
lutely rent in pieces, and without the slightest 
hope of getting rid of her enemies. The thought 
that God would give deliverance awoke in the 
heart of that shepherd girl, and she became the 
true David of France. 

Turn from that simple maid burnt by the 
traitorous combination of the ruling classes in 
England and France, and see a type of their 
womanhood in Eleanor of Aquitaine, Isabella of 
Guienne, and Margaret of Anjou, all French 
princesses, and wives respectively of the English 
kings, Henry 11, Edward 11, and Henry vi. Well 
may our forefathers have disbelieved in French- 
women when their influence was so disastrous. 

They are examples and illustrations of that 
baneful influence which women have too often 
exerted both in public and private life. We have 
no desire to dwell upon this aspect of our subject, 
yet its study would not be without profit, since the 








detection of the causes of an evil is some way on 
the road to its remedy. The mischief wrought 
has often been found to arise from women being 
forced into positions for which they had no 
capacity. Their natural sphere is undoubtedly the 
domestic interior, where all the virtues may take 
root and be nourished. The maternal instinct is 
an all-absorbing fact in the feminine nature, and 
women can only play a beneficial part in public 
affairs so far as they have been gifted with a pure 
and lofty nature. 

Catherine de Medici is a striking illustration of 
the evil influence a woman may exert whose only 
virtue is affection for her own progeny. ‘She 
was a mother,” said Henry tv, ‘and had her 
children to look after.” This being her first, one 
might almost say her sole consideration, she was 
not fitted for public life. The maternal instinct, 
the desire to maintain her influence over her son, 
was her motive in murdering Coligny, a crime 
which developed into the Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew. 

There were other women at the period, how- 
ever, who illustrate to some degree the influ- 
ence good women, touched by the celestial fire, 
may have in the widest spheres and the most 
public position. Such was the direction in which 
Margaret de Valois tended, who, in the midst of a 
vile court maintained the cause of evangelical 
religion, and protected its professors, and Jeanne 
D’Albret, her daughter, who ruled Navarre in the 
fear of God and for the good of its people. 

But the danger of a public career even for 
women of austere virtue is seen in the way Jeanne 
D’Albret was induced to consent to her son’s mar- 
riage with the daughter of Catherine de Medici, a 
marriage an old Huguenot ought to have seen 
was exactly paralleled by the alliance of Jehoram 
and Athaliah, and must lead to similar conse- 
quences. Perhaps the finest example of the abso- 
lute disinterestedness necessary to one who feels 
called to affect the life of a nation, is that of 
the illustrious Jeanne de Coligny, who used all 
the influence of a beloved and respected wife to 
induce her husband to offer himself and his family 
a sacrifice to the public good. She died a heroine, 
nursing the brave men who fought for the cause 
of justice and liberty. ‘ Invincible athlete,” such 
is the noble phrase the primitive church at Lyons 
(about A.D. 170) uses concerning its female martyr, 
and such was the title many a Frenchwoman 
deserved who in the days of the Valois suffered 
on the Place de Gréve or the Place Maubert. 
This indomitable power of endurance, this pas- 
sionate love of truth and justice, in the face of 
tortures long or short, was necessary in the wide- 
spread, persistent, and long-continued persecution 
which followed the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. From the marshes of Aiguesmortes, 
from countless prisons, convents, schools, the 
women of France struggled with tears and groans 
to maintain their one precious jewel—a conscience 
void of offence before God. From these “slaves, 
so feeble in appearance, but clothed with Jesus 
Christ,” to the honoured dames at the head of 
Society—the Mesdames de Maintenon and de 
Sevigné—what a change ! 
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The former may be taken as the very in- 
carnation and the most complete example of 
feminine influence. This extraordinary woman, 
descended from old Huguenot blood, without 
means or reputation, rose to the position of 
spiritual directress of a king who was absolute 
master of France, and almost of Europe. Of 
all the examples of feminine influence yet 
mentioned, it would be easy at once to say 
whether that influence was good or bad, but the 
nature of Madame de Maintenon’s influence is a 
problem which becomes more difficult the more 
thoroughly it is studied. She set herself the task 
of converting Louis xiv, and the result was the 
disastrous revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

To pass from the court where Madame de 
Maintenon exerted the chief influence to that 
where Marie Antoinette was supreme, is to pass 
from a world where all appears grand, solemn, 
calm, to a world where all is dazzling light and 
restless. The influence of the ill-fated Queen of 
Louis XVI was entirely revolutionary, and helped 
to set the fashion so enthusiastically taken up by 
so many of the noble, wealthy, and cultured ladies 
of France, who, inspired by Rousseau, were so 
influential in bringing on the Revolution. Nothing 
else was talked of in their salons and over their 
tea-tables, and at last their ardour became so 
great that they wore nothing but tricoloured 
dresses and tricoloured ribbons. 

At the real advent of the people, the women of 
Paris took the Revolution into their own hands. It 
was they who marched to Versailles, and com- 
pelled both King and Assembly to go back with 
them to Paris. It was they who on all occasions 
awakened and sustained the flagging energies of 
the men. Afraid the Convention would not do 
its duty, the women of Paris daily attended its 
sittings, their work in their hands, their little 
satchels of food for the day at their side. Thus 
they sustained the Terrorists, who each also was 
not without the support of some feminine influence 
to cheer and sustain him. Robespierre went home 
every day to the quiet, respectable family with 
whom he lodged, where mother and daughters 
conceived him an Aristides of virtue. Camille 
Desmoulins was sustained by his brilliant wife, who 
encouraged him to face every danger; and even 
Marat had one who loved him, and to whom he 
cried piteously for help when Charlotte Corday, 
another most wonderful woman, gave him his 
death-wound. Impossible here to do more than 
refer to the leading part feminine influence played 
at every stage of the Revolution; suffice it to say 
that two women personify its flow and its ebb. 
The influence of Madame Roland on its early 
destinies was prodigious ; for a time she was quite 
its centre. Madame Tallien, a totally different 
woman, unfortunate, perhaps, but certainly cor- 
tupt, was the centre of the reaction, and it was 
she who encouraged the Thermidoreans to de- 
nounce Robespierre, and send him and the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety to swift destruction. 

After the Revolution a woman and a woman 
alone ventured to stand up against Napoleon, and 
the Colossus showed his fear of Madame de Stael’s 
influence by banishing her from France. She 





took the lead in attempting to revive the spirit of 
liberty, and she succeeded. 

The name of Madame de Stael suggests that 
there are other spheres besides public and private 
life where woman’s influence is to-day widely felt. 
We have seen, and may expect to see, prodigious 
works accomplished in science, literature, and 
art by woman. But I incline to think it will only 
be to prove beyond a doubt her right to enter 
these fields, but not to possess them. The peculiar 
sphere of woman will ever remain that of inspiring 
lovers, husbands, brothers, with nobler ideals and 
to more strenuous exertion for the common weal. 

Our national history has been different to 
that of France, although if it were studied it 
would be found that the influence of woman 
has played in it a greater part than appears 
at first sight. Nevertheless, it must be admitted 
that it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
parallel from English history the sketch here 
burriedly given from that of France. But an 
extraordinary circumstance has happened in our 
country. I do not think that in the annals of 
the world’s history a country has been for fifty 
years under the rule of the same woman. And 
wien we consider that this rule has been coinci- 
dent with the recognition for the first time of the 
equal legal status of the woman with the man, and 
with an outburst of genius and energy on the part 
of woman, quite unprecedented in any former 
age of English history, every devout mind must 
feel the coincidence to be providential. The 
Victorian age will be known as the epoch when 
the influence of woman took a new start in Eng- 
land, and made a fresh beginning. Had it been 
possible to develop more fully this rapid summary, 
it might have been shown that public facts are 
only conspicuous examples of what is going on in 
innumerable private circles. To-day the influence 
of woman is greater than ever in English homes, 
from the palace to the cottage. 

Of what paramount importance, then, is it that 
this influence should rise in quality as it rises in 
power. If every woman in the land would com- 
mit to memory the cvi Canto in Tennyson’s 
“‘In Memoriam ”—“ Ring out, wild bells”—she 
would have the key-note in which the music of 
her influence should be set. If there is one 
thing more than another we want removed it 
is “the faithless coldness of the times.” Is it 
not the work of woman, so largely gifted with 
faith and hope, to arouse us all to vigorous effort 
in pursuit of this ideal? None can do it like she 
can, for woman has the key to the citadel of 
our country—its homes. There she is supreme, 
she can make them what she will. Let her seek 
to inspire them with the spirit of this poem, and 
it will quickly be realised in England.” 

What more characteristic of the Victorian age 
than the increasing competition, the increasing 
necessity of asking, What shall we eat? what 
shall we drink? and wherewithal shall we be 
clothed ? Woman can help us out of this slough 
by making real for us the words: “ Your Heavenly 
Father knoweth that ye have need of all these 
things. Seek ye first His kingdom and His 
righteousness.” RICHARD HEA*H. 





NOTES ON 


THE NEW OPTICAL GLASS. 


HE use of light as a means of investigation 
is one of the most notable facts in the 
scientific processes of to-day. In one sense 

light as a means of investigation would of course 
include nearly every inquiry which could be 
undertaken in the material world; for in nearly 
all cases we make use of our eyes, and without 
light they would be of no avail. But we distin- 
guish between light as acondition of investigation 
and light as a means. 

The contributions to our knowledge which a 
ray of light, when subjected to suitable apparatus, 
can be made to render, and the revelations thus 
obtainable as to the nature and constitution of 
objects not otherwise knowable, are associated 
with the greatest and most revolutionary dis- 
coveries of the century. The absorption and 
apparent loss of the rays, strange to say, are found 
to be no less eloquent and instructive than their 
visibility. The use which is now being made in 
manufacturing processes of the law of absorption 
of light by substances as a means of discrimina- 
tion of their various constituent parts is a con- 
spicuous instance of the prevailing supersession 
of chemical tests by those which are simply 
optical. In the wider sphere of physical optics 
a valuable summary of the kind of work recently 
done by means of our newly acquired knowledge 
has been given to the scientific world by Professor 
Gabriel Stokes, who occupies the chair of mathe- 
matics in the Cambridge University, in his little 
volume of Surnett Lectures on Light. This 
brochure marks a stage in the published results of 
the newer methods of optical inquiry, and may be 
cordially recommended to the general reader. 
The long deferred interpretation of the phe- 
nomenon of the absorption of light from glowing 
incandescent bodies as observable in a glass 
prism—a phenomenon which baffled Sir Isaac 
Newton and his successors—was achieved in an 
early decade of the present century, and yet the 
work of the spectroscope is regarded as only in 
its infancy both as regards terrestrial and astro- 
nomical inquiry. 

In this direction the question of improvements 
in the magnifying power of glass or the con- 
struction of lenses does not directly enter. The 
work of the prism, or of the ruled metal surfaces 
known as “ grating spectroscopes,” is of a diffe- 
rent order to that of the lens; it deals with the 
dispersion of light instead of its concentration to 
a focus. Not that the science of spectroscopy is 
by any means stationary or unaffected by im- 
provements in the quality of optical glass. The 
improvements now being made in this highly- 
critical instrument and its methods are in their own 
sphere of an eventful kind, and may be treated of 
at an early opportunity in these pages. But at 
present the lens as employed in the microscope 


CURRENT SCIENCE, 


INVENTION, AND DISCOVERY. 


is the object of supreme interest in the field of 
optical science. 

The new optical glass introduced into Eng- 
land from Germany some few months since, 
and some still later extraordinary counter-achieve- 
ments by English opticians, have opened a 
new chapter in the science of lenses. Dr. Carl 
Zeiss’s new object-glasses for microscopes were 
briefly noticed in these pages in a recent issue.’ 
They are produced in the Glastechnisches La- 
boratoriums, in Jena, which has been supported 
in the most liberal manner by the Prussian 
Ministry of Public Instruction. Their value 
can be understood only by an appreciation of 
the position which had been arrived at by other 
makers of lenses, and the problems which still 
remained to be dealt with. The object of the 
lens, in contradistinction to that of the prism, is 
to preserve the unity of the beam by white light in 
its highest purity and focal power, and to resist that 
tendency of the beam to split up into prismati: 
colours which has from the first been the great 
enemy to be fought against by the manufacturers 
of object-glasses and eye-pieces. Up to the pre- 
sent year the history of progress in the manufac- 
ture of microscope lenses of high powers has been 
the record of struggle and victory over these 
difficulties. The maker has always had to con- 
tend against the coloured fringes which persis- 
tently appear at the margin of the lenses, th 
malady in physical optics which is known as 
“ spherical aberration ;” again he has had by some 
means or other to reduce to a minimum (despairing 
of its ultimate extinction) the so-called ‘* secon- 
dary spectrum,” which was always more or less 
perceptible as the result of the unequal refrangi- 
bility of the several coloured rays which together 
make up white light. In either condition of the 
imperfectly corrected lens, whether the defect be 
that of spherical aberration or chromatic aberra- 
tion, the result is that the several rays do not mect 
in the same focus, and hence do not unite for the 
production of a perfect image. The picture pro- 
duced by the blue and violet rays, which are of 
high refrangibility, is larger than those produced 
by the red and yellow rays. The consequences 
are a greater or less indistinctness of the primary 
image, and the formation of secondary or tertiary 
images. 

The progress made, especially by English 
makers such as Powell and Lealand, Smith and 
Beck, and other firms honourably distinguished 
in microscopical science, in overcoming these 
difficulties and increasing the power and defini- 
tion of the lenses, has been almost incredible, 
judging by the notions of finality expressed by 
competent authorities who have lived to see the 
work achieved by such experts as Dr. Dallinger. 
Yet at the beginning of 1886 it seemed again as 





1 See “ Leisure Hour” for August, page s7o." 
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if the limit in the working capacity of high-power 
lenses had been reached. The great mechanical 
difficulties in using the most powerful object- 
glasses, such as the extremely reduced field of 
view, the consequent loss of light, and the immi- 
nent nearness of the object-glass to the object 
which attended the latest improvement in magni- 
fying power, was restricting microscopic research 
to the three or four specialists who could give 
their nights and days to acquire the necessary 
manipulative dexterity. Unless an entirely new 
quality of glass could be introduced which should 
give high-power results with low-power fields of 
view and convenience of manipulation, micro- 
scopy might have to stop in the race, and sur- 
render to other methods its claim to use “light 
as a means of investigation.” 

The new microscopical lenses have now been 
on trial for some months with the most critical 
of the English school of microscopists, the 
empirical and the philosophical alike, and the 
usual tests, especially those of the diatom order, 
have been repeatedly applied. The time has 
not yet come for a verdict on their capacity 
for all-round work, but unmistakably they have 
certain high qualities in a superlative degree. 
The microscopical expert finds in them the fol- 
lowing merits: great focal length, more penetra- 
tion, increased light, freedom from colour, and 
flatness of field. ‘The high-power work now de- 
manded of the microscopist, especially in connec- 
tion with pathological investigation—such as the 
study of the minute forms of vegetable life known 
as “bacteria”—is such as to give the keenest 
interest to any improvement in the qualities above 
mentioned. Penetrating power, or focal depth, is 
perhaps the most rare and valuable of the merits 
of a high-power lens. Very high magnification 
of the surface details of an object is by no means 
rare in modern lenses, and many of the favourite 
test-objects are critical only in this particular. 
But the habitual worker with the microscope, 
especially the histologist, requires more than this. 
He seeks a lens which shall show at one and the 
same time not merely what is precisely in the 
focal plane, but what lies nearer to or more 
remote from the objective. With the kind of 
glass hitherto used for lenses, increase of power 
has always been attended with loss of penetra- 
tion or focal depth. Carl Zeiss’s new optical 
glass has so far surprised the expert with the 
maintenance of focal depth with increase in 
magnification. 

A notion of the comparative value of the new 
“apochromatic object-glasses,” as the inventor 
calls them, may be obtained from the fact that, 
by varying the several eye-pieces which accom- 
pany the one-inch objective, a power may be ob- 
tained equal to that of the quarter-inch objective. 
The eye-pieces, or “‘ oculars,” are, in fact, im- 
portant auxiliaries of the new object-glasses. 
Hitherto, owing to the quality of the vitreous 
material of the lens, it has been impossible to use 
high magnifying oculars without exaggerating 
the deficiencies of correction which always formed 
an inextinguishable residuum even in the best 
lenses. Dr. Zeiss’s glass, on the other hand, will 








not only bear, but will amply reward the highest 
powers of the oculars. 

At present the new objectives are certainly ex- 
pensive. The lowest power costs about / 7— 
nearly three times that of a corresponding Eng- 
lish objective. But inasmuch as the glass is freely 
supplied to English and other makers of lenses, a 
reduction in the cost may soon be expected. 

The stimulus given to the English makers by 
Dr. Zeiss’s success is, indeed, already making it- 
self felt. A week or two ago, at a meeting of the 
Royal Microscopical Society, Messrs. Powell and 
Lealand exhibited an objective (made ot the new 
German glass) which even eclipsed the Zeiss 
objectives on their own ground. 

Thus it will be seen that the newvitreous material 
now being employed for lenses is the main secret 
of this last eventful departure in the science of 
microscopy. It would be difficult now to say 
what a month may not bring forth in the matter of 
the power as well as the price of the best micro- 
scopes. 


THE TRIAL OF THE GREAT LICK TELESCOPE. 


From the minutest high-power lens of the 
microscope to the great object-glass of the Lick 
Telescope the transition in size is from a glass 
whose working surface is a little larger than a 
pin’s head to one which is three feet in diameter, 
or about nine feet in circumference. The Lick 
object-glass fulfils the wish of its testator, Mr. 
Samuel Lick, the Californian millionaire, in being 
the largest ever made. Highly-polished metal 
mirrors, or *‘ specula,” such as that of the famous 
Rosse telescope at Parsonstown, which was six 
feet in diameter, do not present the difficulties in 
manufacture which have to be dealt with in an 
object-glass even one-half the size; and it is not 
too much to say that the experiment entered upon 
by the Lick trustees has been watched with much 
misgiving by telescopists all over the world. As 
between refiector and refractor—mirror and lens 
—the choice lay between a speculum exceeding 
six feet in diameter and a lens (object-glass) of 
thirty-six inches. The choice was in favour of 
the latter. 

The Lick objective is composed of two lenses. 
The front one (outside) is of crown glass, the 
other of flint glass. The inner surfaces of the 
two lenses are separated from each other by a 
clear air-space of about six inches, and there are 
perforations in the steel cell which allow a free 
circulation of air between them. The difficulties 
attending the casting of the crown disc in the 
foundry have been extraordinary. So recently as 
the time of Dollond it was found scarcely possible 
to make good discs of flint glass more than three 
or four inches in diameter, and the advance to 
objectives of one foot and eighteen inches has 
been so recent as to afford but little practical ex- 
perience for more ambitious undertakings. 

The French firm of manufacturers, Messrs. 
Feil and Sons, of Paris, cast more than thirty 
blocks before one was obtained that would be 
acceptable. The wrecks are arrayed all along the 
walls of their factory as curiosities. Many con- 
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tained irremediable flaws, others were destroyed 
in annealing, and others again were damaged 
beyond repair in cooling. Even when the disc is 
successfully cast, work of a still more delicate and 
critical character remains. A few instances of the 
degree of micro-measurement involved in grinding 
the lens to a proper curve will be sufficient. 

An English maker, Mr. Howard Grubb, writes : 
“In figuring the disc for this purpose I have 
sometimes succeeded with a small polisher in 
removing a large lump or ring on the surface (by 
‘large’ I mean three or four millionths of an 
inch).” 

Again, the spherometer used in the mea- 
surement of the curves is fitted with screws so 
delicate as to yield a turn of zg'5q Of an inch. 
With a little practice it is easy to get measures 
one-tenth of this, or gg}55 of an inch. Byadopt- 
ing special precautions even more delicate mea- 
sures can be taken, as far probably as yya'gpn OF 
rsvoss Of an inch, which Mr. Grubb found to be 
practically the limit of accuracy of mechanical 
contact. 

Such is the kind of micrometrical precision 
which has entered into and prolonged the pre- 
paration and testing of the great Lick object- 
glass. Happily the vicissitudes of manufacture 
are now at an end; the glass has been placed in 
its telescopic tube, and mounted and tested 
with some of the most critical objects in the 
northern heavens. ‘The testing took place in 
presence of several eminent American as- 
tronomers, Professors Pickering, Langley, and 
C. A. Young among them. The last-mentioned, 
who is Professor of Astronomy in the college of 
New Jersey, and the author of the latest work on 
solar phenomena, entitled ‘‘The Sun,” has 
given an account of the memorable night on which 
this latest of the Cyclopean eyes of science was 
turned upon the heavens. After experiments 
upon difficult double stars, star clusters, nebulz 
and “double doubles,” the verdict of Professor 
Young and his colleagues is to the effect that 
in light-gathering power and perfection of the 
images, the performance of the Lick object-glass 
more than satisfies the great expectations formed 
of it. Professor Young is no mere amateur, and 
the enthusiastic language in which he has re- 
ported the night’s work in a written paper is one 
of the best of credentials. 

Towards midnight, when the time came to 
leave off work, the telescope was turned verti- 
cally, object-glass down, and strapped tightly to 
the pier on which it is temporarily mounted. In 
this position the lens was about eighteen inches 
from the ground. A low baggage truck was then 
wheeled under the telescope, and by a stout 
screw underneath the floor of the truck was raised 
until it touched the cell which holds the lenses. 
On loosening the screws which hold the cell to 
the tube, the weight of the object-glass, 750 lbs., 
or more than 6 cwt., settles down upon the truck, 
and when everything is clear three men haul it 
away along a plank-walk, and store it with its 
sixty-thousand-dollars burden in the little fire- 
proof building where the grinding and polishing 
are done. 





This enormous object-glass will shortly be 
on its way to the mountain peak in California 
which is being prepared to receive it. Here on 
Mount Hamilton, at an elevation of 4,200 feet 
above the level of the sea, in a climate scarcely 
rivalled throughout the world, it will command 
celestial views which the lover of astronomy may 
well rejoice in. In our English climate the 
working astronomer can only reckon upon some 
sixty good working hours throughout the year. 
But in the region of Mount Hamilton atmo- 
spheric impediments are very considerably reduced. 
Professor Holden, who has chosen the site after 
full trial, tells us that during six or seven months 
of the year an unbroken serenity prevails, and 
that half the remaining nights are clear. Mr. 
Burnham’s discovery during a two months’ sojourn 
on Mount Hamilton, of forty-two new double 
stars with an objective of only six inches diameter, 
gives justifiable hopes of a brilliant future for the 
gigantic Lick Telescope. 


ELECTRICAL DEPOSITION OF DUST AND SMOKE. 


The clearance of the air in coal mines from 
combustible dust, or of smoke and fog under 
various detrimental conditions, by the agency of 
electricity, is believed to have been brought within 
the sphere of practical physics, and may not im- 
probably be effected on a larger scale than has at 
present been attempted. 


The figure shows a convenient piece of appa- 
ratus by means of which the feat may be illus- 


trated on a small scale. It consists of a bell-jar 
of glass, through the top of which is fixed a brass 
rod carrying a brass ball at its upper extremity, 
and terminating in a point within the jar. Oppo- 
site to this is placed another rod, which passes 
out through the base of the apparatus. Each rod 
is placed in metallic connection with an electrode 
of an electrical machine. The bell-jar is mounted 
on three supports, and beneath the base is a 
cylindrical metal box, in which the fumes can be 
produced. Smouldering brown paper is placed in 
this box, and wher the smoke has completely filled 
the jar the machine is started. The smoke is at 
first greatly agitated; it then begirs quietly to 
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vanish, and in a few minutes leaves the jar per- 
fectly clear. 


LIGHTING TRAINS IN TUNNELS BY ELECTRICITY. 


Sir Francis Bolton has devised a new expedient 
for this purpose, in which the usual electrical 
connections between the carriages (often a source 
of much inconvenience) are dispensed with. 


Electrical conductors, A, supported in insulating 
pieces, B, are attached to the roof of the tunnel. 
‘These, on the train passing into the tunnel, are 
brought into contact with the insulated collectors, 
c, fixed upon the carriages, which convey the cur- 
rent to the lamps. The electric circuit is com- 
pleted either through the wheels and rails, or 
through a separate conductor. An electro-magnet 
forms part of the circuit and serves to start a 
dynamo-engine just before entering the tunnel, 
and is so arranged as to keep the armature 
attracted until the train quits the tannel, when the 
lever attached to the armature drops, and the 
dynamo is stopped. The abolition of the usual 
connections between the carriages is the great 
feature of the invention. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND ACCURACY OF AIM 
IN ORDNANCE. 


For the purpose of testing the accuracy of aim 
at moving objects when firing d/ank cartridge in 
ordnance drill, a photographic apparatus is at- 


tached to the piece with which the practice is 
ceing made. The plate of the camera is exposed 
at the instant of firing, and thus records by a 
picture the relative position of the moving object 
with respect to the line of fire. The lens has a 
Series of fine wires crossing it, one of the inter- 








sections of which is in the centre, as an aid to 
accurate sighting. The instantaneous shutter is 
released by the act of pulling the lanyard, so that 
the firing of the shot and the photographic record 
are perfectly simultaneous. 


NEW STREET LAMP. 


The street lamp of the future is still a matter 
of controversy and experiment. The complaint 
is that at present we have many lamps burning a 
great quantity of gas, and that the powerful light 
often supplied is mainly reflected in bright patches 
immediately under the lamps, whilst between the 
lamps comparative darkness reigns. Mr. John J. 
Winton, of Portobello, N.B., aims at an all-round 
system of lighting by means of the arrangement 
here shown. 


Two convex lenses are placed with the con- 
vex surfaces inclined downwards. The gas jets 
are placed in front of the lenses, and are 
always visible. The rays from the one are re- 
fracted through the convex surface, and, being 
caught up by the other lens, are refracted down- 
wards on the pavement at any angle that may be 
desired. 

In each case the rays from the one lens 
are refracted through the other, this mutual inter- 
action maximising the light. Moreover there are 
no shadows, as with opaque reflectors. The gas- 
flame is always visible; the light is thrown right 
and left along the pavement, is partially distri- 
buted across the street, and yet lights up the space 
immediately below. The lenses should be six 
inches in diameter. 


MAKING PAPER BOXES. 


Fig. 1 shows the paper blank, ready for folding; 
the full lines show where the paper is cut, waile 
the dotted lines show where it is to be folded. 
The blank shown in Fig. 1 is cut to form a doudle- 
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ended box; if a box with but one closed end is 
required, the parts below the line K L are cut 
away. 


In forming the box Fig. 2, the parts A B C D are 
bent round to form the sides; the flap E is turned 
beneath the part a. Parts Fr are now folded at right 
angles to c, and parts G H are doubled across the 
dotted diagonal lines and similarly folded. Parts 1 
are next bent down, and lastly, the flaps J slipped 
between G, H, and c. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF EYES IN THE LOWER 
ANIMALS. 


The study of the curious sea-slugs first described 
by the German professor, Carl Semper, under the 
generic name of ‘‘ Onchidium,” is being taken up 
with success by members of the Linnzan Society 
of New South Wales, a comparatively young 


organisation, which is proving itself worthy of 


its London prototype. Onchidium is found in 
the Red Sea, the Chinese and Japanese coasts, 
the Philippines, and North Australia, the last- 
named fad:/a/ affording valuable facilities for New 
South Wales naturalists. Most of the species 
possess not only the two ordinary eyes situate on 
the tentacles of the head, but in addition nume- 
rous eyes on the back. As many as ninety-eight 
of these ‘‘ dorsal” eyes have been counted on a 
single specimen. The skin of the back is some- 
what rough, and raised into tubercles. In three 
of the species these dorsal eyes are isolated, one 
to a tubercle; in the other fourteen species the 
eyes are grouped in threes or fours, occupying 
high “ papillz,” or touch-organs. These organs 
are retractile; the withdrawal of the eye-tubercle 
in the face of danger causes deep furrows in the 
skin. 

Dr. R. von Lendenfeld, of the Australian 
Museum, has recently been examining the struc- 
ture of these tubercles and touch-organs, or 
papillz, chiefly in connection with a new speci- 
men, Onchidium chameleon, which is found in 
Port Jackson. This slug has small papillze and 
no eyes; another species (Onchidium Démellit) 
has three eyes on each papilla. As the young 
animal grows, the eyes multiply, and this process 
of multiplication is one of the curious discoveries 
made by Dr. Lendenfeld. The eyes multiply by 











dividing themselves, and may be seen in every 
stage of division. One day, semi-detached eyes 
with two lenses are seen; subsequently, the second 
and younger eye is seen to have become com- 
pletely separate, possessing its own indepen- 
dent lens. The lens which has this capacity of 
division consists of a single cell. In addition to 
the large spherical lens, Onchidium Ddmellit pos- 
sesses secondary concave lenses situated below 
them. Their function seems to be to counteract 
the excessive power of the main lens in the air, 
the latter being better adapted for use in the 
water. The specialisation of these two kinds of 
lenses agreeably with aquatic or aerial life of the 
animal is considered to be one of the most in- 
teresting instances of adaptation in nature. With- 
out the microscope, these remarkable optical 
organs in so lowly a creature would never be sus- 
pected. Much is already known about Onchidium 
through Semper’s classic monograph on the 
fauna of the Philippine Islands, but Dr. Lenden- 
feld’s researches, of which only a preliminary 
report has yet appeared, evidently promise to 
surprise us still further with the wonderful optical 
apparatus which has been provided even for a 
sea-slug. 


THE TEN-EYED LEECHES. 


The leeches offer another example of that ex- 
ceptional number and distribution of the sense 
organs which is so often found in invertebrate 
animals. The existence of three divisions of 
leeches is now recognised, viz., marine leeches, 
freshwater leeches, and land leeches. The land 
leeches of Japan have recently been studied by 
Dr. C. O. Whitman, who recognises about a dozen 
species. Though needing a moist Aadzfat, they 
are found up mountains as high as 11,000 feet. 
The wonderful activity and pugnacity of the Ceylon 
land leeches was recorded some time since by Sir 
Emerson Tennent, who observed them in the low 
ranges of the hill country of Ceylon. These 
leeches, fixing themselves by their tail-suckers, 
raise their heads in the grass to watch for passers- 
by, and as soon as they become aware of the 
proximity of man or beast they start off for the 
attack. Now stretched out at full length, now 
drawing up the hind sucker so as to form a loop, 
then forward again, they advance at an astonishing 
pace, until they reach their victim, when they 
cling to ankle or leg, or if these should be pro- 
tected they are soon up at the neck, where they 
hang in groups like bunches of grapes, as their 
skins swell out with their meal. 

In nis study of the Japanese land leeches, Dr. 
Whitman has been struck with that connection 
between those various sense organs, the papillz 
of the back, and the eyes, which has already been 
noticed in the sea-slug Onchidium. The leech 
can scarcely be said to have a distinctly marked 
head, although personal experience of the medi- 
cinal leech has familiarised even the non-zoologist 
with the position of the mouth, which is in the 
same place in all species. What we may call the 
head end of the leech has a lobe which acts as a 
hood, or sucker, in which the triangular mouth is 
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placed. The ten eyes are set at this end of the 
back of the animal, commencing with the first 
ring, and above the mouth ; two eyes are given to 
each ring, so that the eyes are in five pairs. These 
eyes, which are thus arranged in two lines, are in 
alignment with similar-looking objects (papillz) 
which are continued for the whole length of the 
back; in fact it is easy to trace the two median 
rows of papillze into continuation with the first 
pair of eyes. The skin is broken up into quad- 
rangular and polygonal areas, and the larger areas 
are the seats of the eyes and papille. Some of 
the latter have incipient eyespots. 

The eye itself, Dr. Whitman tells us, is not of 
the higher visual type found in some other inver- 
tebrates. As in many other animals of the same 
grade, it is not adapted for receiving images 
of external objects, but it has a ready power of 
distinguishing light from darkness. Its distin- 
guishing feature is the large clear cell. It is sur- 
rounded by the thick layer of pigment cells which 
are naturally looked for by the student of eyes. 
There is an absence of pigment layers in the 
papille. The optic nerve does not enter at the 
base, but at some little distance on the anterior 
side. 





Altogether the land leech, as might be 
expected from its possession of that remarkable 
activity which is generally associated with intelli- 
gence, is richly endowed with sense organs for so 
lowly a creature. Not seldom in the lower ani- 
mals the organs of sense which we find it difficult 
to recognise in the less familiar form in which 
they exist, may supplement each other, much as 
the ears of a blind man often supplement by in- 
creased activity the lost sense of sight. Soin the 
land leech these remarkable sense-organs, the 
papillz, which exist in enormous numbers all over 
the body, though primarily organs of touch, must 
very largely extend the animal’s range of commu- 
nication with the outer world. It is now begin- 
ning to be recognised by zoologists that the 
lowlier animal forms are much better endowed 
with sense-organs than was imagined, that some 
of these organs may have a wider range of func- 
tion than we know of, and that much more is to 
be learned in this department of natural history. 

The remarkable number and distribution of the 
eyes in invertebrates, as revealed of late years, 
certainly opens a new and fascinating page in the 
study of animal forms and their adaptation to their 
several modes of life. 








PBaricties. 


The Potato.—Baden and Sir Francis Drake.—On making 
1 halt recently at the town of Offenburg, in the Grand Duchy 
of Baden, I noticed in the broad market-place a handsome 
bronze statue elevated on a fine pedestal of red sandstone 
ornamented with wreaths of the potato plant, flowers, leaves, 
and root, boldly sculptured in stone. The figure is represented 
as attired in the rich lay costume of the Elizabethan hero. To 
my surprise, I found that it commemorated, not a German 
hero, but our great sailor, Sir Francis Drake. The inscrip- 
tion on the first face of the pedestal records that the statue 
is erected to commemorate Sir Francis Drake, the intro- 
<lucer of the potato into Europe, in the year of our Lord 
1586 ; the second states that this gift has been a blessing 
to millions of the cultivators and of the needy poor of the 
country; the third records that the statue is the gift of 
Andrew Frederick of Strasburg in the year 1853, who thereby 
arned the gratitude of the State of Offenburg; the fourth 
gives the names of the officials concerned in the erection. I 
ufterwards learnt that another such statue is to be seen in the 
valley of the Murg.—s. R. P. 


Water Cartridge for Fiery Collieries.—We have received 
several letters on the subject of this apparatus (described in 
the ‘* Leisure Hour” for November), in which the writers 
claim priority of invention as against Mr. Settle. The inven- 
tion, commencing in quite a rudimentary form, seems to have 
had along history, dating from the early years of this century. 
It would not become us to express an opinion upon the points 
raised by our correspondents, for they are such as only a court 
of law could properly deal with ; but we may express the hope 
that the rival claims to so useful and beneficent an invention 
may be satisfactorily adjusted. 


Bird Sanctuaries.—In view of the wholesale destruction 
of sea birds, consequent on the rage among ladies for feather 
ornaments, threatening the complete extinction of some 
Species, Mr. Maynard, a well-known American naturalist, 
has suggested the establishment of ‘‘ bird sanctuaries” along 
Cape Cod and other coast regions. The island of Muskegett 





is pointed out as a good spot for commencing the experi- 
ment, this being a natural breeding place, and near a life- 
saving station, which could be charged with the duty of 
protecting it. If killing or disturbing birds here were strictly 
prohibited Mr. Maynard is of opinion that enormous num- 
bers would in time flock there to breed, including probably 
many kinds now becoming rarer and rarer. 


An Eternal Farewell by Telegraph.—At the Barrow 
Creek telegraph station a party of the employés were sur- 
prised in 1875 by the blacks, when they had left the building 
to indulge in a bathe. They had to run for their lives 
through a volley of spears to regain the shelter of their loop- 
holed home. Mr. Stapleton and a line repairer were mortally 
wounded, and two others were badly hurt. Mr, Stapleton 
was found to be sinking rapidly. The news was flashed to 
Adelaide. In one room of the city stood the doctor and Mrs. 
Stapleton, listening to the ‘‘ click, click” of the messages. 
A thousand miles away in the desert, in a lonely hut be- 
leaguered by the blacks, lay the dying man with an instru- 
ment brought to his bedside. He received the doctor’s 
message that his case was hopeless. He heard his wife’s 
adieus, and he telegraphed an eternal farewell. It is easy to 
believe that the affecting spectacle moved those around the 
group in Adelaide to tears.—Australian Pictures. Drawn 
with Pen and Pencil. By Howard Willoughby. 


A Sharp Railway Run.—The capacity of the iron horse 
for covering space has been successfully tested, the occasion 
being an incident in connection with the visit of Prince 
William of Prussia to the Czar during the recent manceuvres 
in Poland. The day before the arrival of the Prince, about 
four o’clock in the afternoon, Czar Alexander, who had 
already arrived at Brest-Litovsk, ordered his valet to get 
his Prussian uniform ready for the next day. ‘* But, your 
Majesty,” the valet replied, tremblingly, “‘we have no 
Prussian uniform here; your Majesty ordered me to leave 
it behind at St. Petersburg.” ‘‘ Most vexing misunder- 
standing,” the Emperor exclaimed, and called the aide-de- 
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camp on duty. ‘‘My Prussian uniform must be here at 
seven to-morrow morning,” was the peremptory order of 
the Czar. ‘The adjutant bowed and retired. Two minutes 
tater he sent a telegram to the Imperial wardrobe office at 
St. Petersburg, and another to the Warsaw Railway. At six 
o'clock in the evening a locomotive was ready to start from 
St. Petersburg. An Imperial courier with the trunk con- 
taining the uniform mounted the engine, and the race against 
time began. Relay locomotives were held in readiness at 
Dunaburg and Wilna to take up the courier and continue 
the run, as no single engine could have made a continuous 
run of such a length. The iron horses accomplished the 
task assigned to them, and, to use a sporting phrase, ‘‘ came 
up smiling,” or rather puffing. At seven o'clock in the 
morning the uniform was at Brest-Litovsk. The courier had 
performed 589 miles in 13 hours, or 45 1-3 miles an hour, 
without a rest. At eight o’clock Prince William arrived at 
Brest-Litovsk, and the Czar received him in his Prussian 
uniform.—/ron. 


Attic Salt.—The veteran Sir Francis Doyle, whose remi- 
niscences have lately been published, while yet reading law, 
in 1834 and 1835, acted as marshal on the northern circuit 
to Baron Parke, an old family friend, about whom we find 
many stories narrated. Parke was not only a vigorous judge, 
with a career distinguished as much by magnanimous gene- 
rosity as by industry, but an elegant scholar, as the follow- 
ing epigram, inscribed on a saltcellar given by Baron and 
Lady Parke to David Dundas, testifies :— 


** Ecce tibi vacuum dat Parca benigna salinum : 
Ipsos jam dederat Parca benigna sales.” 


Use no longer Wine.—Sir Francis Doyle tells that he 
used, in his young days, to visit Grenville, the veteran 
statesman, then past his ninetieth year. Grenville told him 
that in middle age his health threatened to give way. I 
could not, he said, imagine the cause. I thought first that 
perhaps I had been taking too much exercise; but I soon 
found that that had nothing to do with it. I read too much, 
perhaps, so I shut up my books. Again, it might be that I 
had accustomed myself to sitting up too late, so I went to 
bed earlier. But the results were worhtless. When, all at 
once, by a sort of providential instinct, it flashed across my 
mind that for the last thirty years I had been drinking, day 
after day, at least a bottle and a half of port wine, and that 
mag | it was to that practice I might refer the threatened 
nreak up of my constitution. Accordingly, I dropped it at 
once, and speedily recovered my strength. 


An Ice Cavern.-—It is reported from Vienna that a great 
ice cavern has been discovered on the southern slope of the 
Dachstein, or Schneeberg, the very conspicuous lofty moun- 
tain in Lower Austria, which is visible from the ramparts of 
the capital. ‘Ihe general direction of the cavern runs from 
south to north, and it has been explored for a distance of 600 
métres, a sharp precipice, seemingly 14 métres deep, having 
stopped for the time further progress. The cavern is from 
five to six métres broad, and very lofty, giving the impres- 
sion that the ice is enormously thick. The explorers are of 
opinion that a subterranean lake will be found in the cavern. 


Sugar in Mortar.—The use of sugar in making mortar 
and cements is well known in the East. “An old Indian 
Surgeon-General, Cornish, says: ‘‘In India the practice of 
mixing ‘jaggery,’ or unrefined sugar, with mortar in certain 
proportions is a very ancient one. In the latter part of the 
last century, when Hyder Ali’s horse threatened the settle- 
ment of Madras, the townspeople were called upon to build 
a wall to keep the intruders at bay. This wall existed until 
1859, when Sir Charles Trevelyan, the then Governor, had 
it removed with the view of bettering the sanitation of the 
town and providing for its extension. But so firmly was 
the brickwork held together that the greatest difficulty was 
found in the demolition of the town wall, and the separation 
of the bricks from the mortar was quite impracticable. In 
examining some old records about fourteen years ago I came 
across the original specification of the Government for the 
composition of the mortar with which the town wall was to 
be built, and the specification included a certain proportion 
of ‘ jaggery’ to be mixed with the shell lime and river sand. 





I sent the receipt to the ‘Madras Mail’ newspaper, in 
which it was published, I think, in 1873. The polished 
‘chunam’ walls, for which Madras is famous, are prepared 
with cement made with unrefined sugar.” 

Another correspondent of the ‘*‘ Times,” Mr. Nathaniel 
Stevenson, says: ‘* From personal experience I can confirm 
the statement contained in a recent number of your journal 
that sugar has a wonderfully hardening influence if mixed with 
lime. I have used about an ounce of brown sugar to a half- 
pint of the water used in making plaster-of-paris models. 
These models are certainly smoother and much harder, and 
therefore far less liable to damage, than others. I find this is 
of special advantage in working vulcanite, etc. This is not 
generally known, and it occurs to me that, if it was, it might 
benefit not only the sugar trade, but also many other kinds 
of industries.” 


The Duke of Wellington.—It is the peculiar merit of the 
Duke that he is never disposed to sacrifice truth for a party 
purpose, and it is this manliness and straightforwardness, 
this superiority to selfish consideration and temporary ends, 
which render him the object of universal respect and admira- 
tion, and will hereafter surround his political character with 
unfading honour. Whenever a question has, in his view, 
assumed a national character, he scatters to the wind all 
party considerations, This is the real greatness which 
raises him so far above all the ordinary politicians of his 
day, and which will confer on his memory imperishable 
renown.—Greville Memoirs. 


Comparative Death-rates of Russia and England.—The 
mortality in the whole of Russia is very high, fluctuating 
between 35°4 and 37°3 per 1,000. Taking 36 as the mean, 
we find that in Russia, with its thin population and a climate 
as healthy as that of Norway and Sweden, the mortality is 
100 per cent. greater than in the latter, and 112 per cent. 
greater than in the former of those countries. It is 64 per cent. 
greater than in Great Britain ; 37 per cent. greater than in 
Germany ; and 39 per cent. greater than in France. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Farr, a mortality exceeding 17 per 1,000 is an 
abnormal mortality, due to some preventable cause. This 
standard is reached in Norway, and approached very nearly 
in Sweden and in the rural districts of England (where it is 
18 per 1,000), and even in several large centres of popula- 
tion in the United States. In England, whenever the 
death-rate rises to 23 per 1,000, a medical and sanitary 
inquiry of the district is prescribed by law, this mortality being 
considered due to some preventable cause. It cannot be 
otherwise in Russia with a death-rate of between 354 and 
37°3- And it is not at all difficult to discover that this pre- 
ventable cause lies in the misery of the unhappy country. 
The Congress of the Society of Kussian Surgeons expressed 
exactly the same opinion at their last annual meeting, held 
on the 18th of December, 1885, under the presidency of 
M. S. P. Botkin, body surgeon to the Emperor. After 
ascertaining the exact death-rate, they expressed the opinion 
that the primary cause of this frightful mortality is deficiency 
of food. 


Boulogne.—Sir J. E. Eardley-Wilmot, writing from Bou- 
logne, says that ‘‘ the activity there ought to be an incitement 
to English statesmen and capitalists. The outlay in improving 
the harbour of Boulogne is vast, but there is certainty of its 
being money well spent. We have no port from Portsmouth 
to Harwich in which a ship of the largest tonnage can lie 
securely. The Downs do not afford much shelter, and are 
rather too near the Goodwins to be pleasant resorts for 
refuge. But, apart from the question of increased security 
of life and property, the commercial prospects raised by the 
enterprise we are considering are most bright and encouraging. 
Since the formation of the large floating dock or basin at 
Boulogne the traffic in goods and merchandise, and especially 
in coals, has enormously increased. Every day, in front of 
the window of my hotel, large steamers are arriving and 
unloading in the dock from Goole, Bristol, Cardiff, Sunder- 
land, Newcastle, and other ports. The export and import 
traffic of Boulogne now ranks next to that of Marseilles and 
Bordeaux, and is daily on the increase. But, in addition to 
the ordinary and general commerce thus developed by en- 
larged harbour accommodation, we must not lose sight of the 
very important trade in fish, which alone constitutes a most 
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valuable article of trade both for home consumption and for 
exportation. It is impossible to view the noble and hardy 
fishermen of Boulogne go down severally or in groups to their 
boats in the early morning, whatever be the weather outside, 
each with his circular loaf of bread either under his arm or 
slung in a satchel over his shoulder, without feelings of great 
admiration and respect. The registered tonnage of the large 
type of fishing vessels here is 80 tons, and in 1885 there 
were in all 378 boats, manned by 5,024 men and boys. In 
addition to these there are six schooners, burden about 150 
tons each, which proceed to Iceland and the adjacent seas for 
cod. The produce of the fisheries here is almost fabulous. 
The weight of fish landed at one time here often exceeds 
130 tons. We are now just in the height of the herring 
fishery, and the decks of the boats are completely covered by 
the fish, which are carried away in carts, either to be salted 
at the warehouses along -the quay or packed in baskets at 
once to be dispatched to Paris and all parts of France. 
In 1885 there were landed at Boulogne 26,947,000 kilo- 
grammes of herrings—say, 32,000,000lb.—and of other 
fresh fish 6,240, 300 kilogrammes, or upwards of 12,000,000 Ib. 
The total value of fish caught and brought to shore in 1885 
amounted to 10,311,822 francs, or upwards of £400,000. Of 
this sum the herrings fetched 6,161,672 francs, upwards of 
£240,000. These figures do not comprise lobsters, crabs, 
gnd other shellfish, which would add some thousands of kilo- 
grammes to the figures already given. The reason why I 
place this description before your readers is to show what 
might be done on the Irish north and north-west coasts if 
capital and industry were brought to bear upon the fisheries 
there. Nowhere are fish of all kinds more abundant, or may 
be caught nearer to the shore, than in those districts, and I 
should much like some of the Irish fishermen to come over 
here and see what hard work really is. The French fisher- 
men think solely of their business and stick to it, and do not 
trouble themselves about politics. Their wives and daughters 
are model specimens of womanhood, and are the last to leave 
the quay when the boats set out, and the first to welcome 
them home.” 


Colonies Ancient and Modern.—That the British colonies, 
and especially India, are what they are we owe to the more 
enlightened policy of modern times. The British colonies 
bear other relations to the mother country now than the 
ancient colonies ever bore to theirs. The Greek colonists 
never acquired any sovereignty in the places in which they 
lived. They were only merchants, as the German or Italian 
merchants of the present time in London may be said tocon- 
stitute themselves into German or Italian colonies. The 
Roman colonies, on the other hand, were not the fruit of 
peaceful commerce, but ef war and conquest. Of the 
Spanish and Portuguese colonies we need not speak, for 
they broke down completely under the supercilious rule of 
their masters. Nor has France been successful with her 
colonial policy. She lost one by one nearly all the colonies 
she had, and it was long before England realised where lies 
the real strength of her splendid colonies. It is a gross error 
to imagine that colonists who plant themselves in distant 
places, at great expense and risk to themselves, are to sacri- 
fice their own personal interests for the good of the people at 
home ; or that the interests of the mother country can be 
promoted by keeping the colonies in a state of subjection. 
Every measure which has the effect of crippling their energies 
and diminishing their productive forces must in the end re- 
dound to the injury of the mother country. Compel your 
colonists to buy their goods here dearer than they could pur- 
chase them elsewhere, or to sell their produce cheaper than 
they could sell it to any other people, and you in effect tax 
them to the extent of the loss which such transactions neces- 
sarily involve, and, what is worse, introduce an artificial 
course of business, disastrous both to producers and con- 
sumers.— Professor Leone Levi. 


Industrial Education.—Lord Brabazon has published a 
sensible letter on education as it is and as it ought to be in 
schools for the working classes. He says: ‘* America has of 
late years discovered the necessity of introducing industrial 
and technical training into her schools. I have lately returned 
from that country, where I visited several Eastern cities, and 
Was pleased to find that the municipal authorities were aware 
that their otherwise excellent system of education was deficient 











on the side of technical and industrial training. In Philadel- 
phia a central institution has been established in connection 
with the common schools of the city, to which three boys 
from each school are annually sent. These lads are selected 
by competitive examination. The three successful lads from 
each school are educated, free of charge, for five years in the 
central institution, and one of the principal branches of the 
education they receive during these years is a practical work- 
shop training in the use cf tools in iron and wood. In order 
to avoid the opposition of trades unions the boys are not taught 
any particular trade, but when a lad has passed through the 
course he has received such a thorough practical training that 
he is fit to turn his hand to any trade he likes. The advan- 
tage of this system of selection is that it is impossible for any 
one to assert that these lads are working with their hands 
because they are unable to work with their heads, for they 
have proved themselves by competition to be the intellectual 
élite of their respective schools. It appears to me self-evident 
that unless we are prepared to be left behind in the competi- 
tion of nations we must follow the example of America, 
Germany, France, and Switzerland, and make technical and 
industrial training a prominent and compulsory portion of 
our educational system. It may be said that the trade unions 
would oppose technical education. They do not oppose it in 
America, as care is taken in the schools not to turn out any 
manufactured article, but only to teach generally the use of 
tools in wood and iron. I do not believe that they would 
oppose it in this country. The leaders of the working classes 
are men of intelligence, and it is not likely that they would 
seriously countenance opposition to any scheme of education 
which would enable the workmen of England to compete on 
more equal terms with their fellow-craftsmen of the Con- 
tinent. Our population is increasing at the rate of three 
hundred thousand a year, and we cannot feed that which is 
with us at present, and yet we continue to educate our chil- 
dren as if the necessity for labour had disappeared from among 
us. The country wants handicraftsmen, and we produce 
scriveners. The colonists are crying out for men who can 
handle a plough, shoe a horse, and mend a cart, and we serd 
them out clerks or would-be gentlemen. Our farmers and 
working men want wives who can cook, bake, and wash, who 
understand a dairy and the management of poultry, and we 
supply them with young women who are incapable of doing 
any of these things. In view of the present distress and 
depression in trade and agriculture, when all classes must 
exercise the greatest economy and thrift, it is imperative that 
our boys should be taught to labour and our girls to become 
good housewives.” 


Curiosities of Longevity—On the death of the Hon. 
Captain F. Maude, R.N., last autumn, it was noticed as a 
curious fact that his grandfather, Sir Robert Maude, was 
born in 1673, in the reign of Charles 11; his father, the first 
Lord Hawarden, in 1729; and he in 1798. Thus three 
generations covered 213 years. A more curious fact was that 
the first Lord Hawarden married three times, the third wife, 
in 1777, being a girl of eighteen. She lived to be ninety- 
two, and died in 1851, making 122 years between the birth 
of the husband and the death of his widow. On this Lord 
Clinton wrote to the ‘* Times”: ‘* The case of the late Lord 
and Lady Rolle is in this respect even more remarkable. 
Lord Rolle was born in 1750 and died in 1842, having mar- 
ried Lady Rolle in 1822. Lady Rolle survived her husband 
forty-three years, and died in 1385. In this case, therefore, 
135 years elapsed between the birth of the husband and the 
death of the wife.” It was this Lord Rolle whose name 
figures in the record of Queen Victoria’s coronation. He 
stumbled and rolled down the steps, but came up again, the 
Queen stepping down to meet him, amid a murmur of appro- 
bation. A distinguished foreigner was told that, bearing the 
name of Rolle, this fall was the condition of tenure of the 
title ! 


Lord Brougham.—Le Marchant, who was his secretary 
for four years, and knows him well, told me that no man 
was a greater aristocrat in his heart than Brougham ; from 
conviction attached to aristocracy, from taste desirous of 
being one of its members. He said that Dugald Stewart. 
when talking of his pupils at Edinburgh University, said, 
while he admired the understanding of Horner, whom he 
loved with peculiar affection, he considered Brougham the 
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ablest man he had ever known, but that even then he 
thought his mind was continually oscillating on the verge of 
insanity. Le Marchant said that Brougham’s powers of ap- 
plication. exceeded what he had believed possible for any 
human being. He had known him work incessantly from 
nine in the morning till one at night, and at the end be as 
fresh apparently as when he began. He could turn from one 
subject to another with surprising facility and promptitude, 
in the same day travelling through the details of a chancery 
¢ase, writing a philosophical or mathematical treatise, cor- 
recting articles for the Library of Useful Knowledge, and 
preparing a great speech for the House of Lords. When 
one thinks of the greatness of his genius and the depth of 
his fall, from the loftiest summit of influence, power, and 
fame, to the lowest abyss of political degradation, in spite of 
the faults and follies of his character and conduct, one cannot 
help feeling regret and compassion at the sight of such a 
noble wreck, and of so much glory obscured.—Greville 
Memoirs. 


Cemeteries of Paris.—To the great majority of English 
tourists, the only cemetery in Paris familiarly known is that 
of Pére la Chaise, which is described in all the guide-books, 
and contains the remains of many men of world-wide fame. 
It is, however, only one of twenty-one metropolitan ceme- 
teries, and one of the smallest, covering only seventeen 
acres. The two newest places of interment, that of Pantin- 
Robigny, on the right bank of the Seine, and Bagneux, on 
the left bank, respectively, have an area of two hundred and 
sixty-seven acres and a hundred and fifty acres ; the circum- 
ference of the walls of the former being nearly four miles 
and of the latter more than two miles. These two ceme- 
teries are laid out in squares, like a series of gardens, 
bounded by trees which line the walks and drives. Half 
the space is allotted to the poor, and the other half for 
temporary concessions of graves, the longest term being 
thirty years, and none in perpetuity. 


Family Elevens in Cricket Matches.—In a match played 
at Ealing towards the end of the last cricket season, in Sep- 
tember, 1885 (we quote from the. ‘‘ Daily News ”), one side 
was collected from a single family, twelve Hearnes meeting 
and having all the best of a drawn game with Ealing Dean. 
At the head of this notable twelve was the veteran Thomas 
Hearne, who on the fourth of the present month completed 
his sixtieth year, but who is yet alert and vigorous, and still 
retains his position as chief of the ground bowlers at Lord’s. 
Tom Hearne, as he has always been called, was a member 
of the team which went out to Australia under H. H. 
Stephenson’s captaincy in 1861, that being the first visit of 
English cricketers to the Colonies, and the mention of his 
name ‘recalls pleasant memories of the All England and 
United All England matches at Lord’s—matches which for 
keenness of rivalry have only been equalled in our own day 
by the meetings of England and Australia. Thomas Hearne’s 
sons have never obtained celebrity in the cricket field, though 
one of them is a fair player, but three of his nephews, George 
Gibbons, Frank, and Alec Hearne, are to-day among the 
most valued members of the Kent eleven. All three were 
playing in the match at Ealing, and George Gibbons Hearne, 
who, after a dozen years of first-class cricket, is perhaps a 
better batsman now than ever he was before, accomplished 
quite a startling performance, going in first and taking out 
his bat for 84 in the first innings, and scoring 160 in the 
second, his play indeed being the one special feature of a 
game that was not otherwise eventful. The circumstance of 
one family putting a complete side into the cricket-field is by 
no means so rare as might at first be thought likely. The 
family of which Mr. Stanley Christopherson, the Kentish 
bowler, is the best known member, continually play matches 
against amateur clubs in the neighbourhood of Blackheath. 
Eleven Lucases played some years ago at Horsham, and 
other instances of the same kind could easily be mentioned. 
Most remarkable of all, perhaps, was a match played in 
August, 1867, at Hagle in Worcestershire, when the late 
Lord Lyttelton captained a side which consisted of himself, 
his two brothers, and his eight sons. The opposing team 
was Bromsgrove School, and the eleven Lytteltons gained 

n easy victory by ten wickets. Not the least interesting 
point in connection with that memorable game was the ap- 


pearance of the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, then a boy of ten 








years of age. The young cricketer, who nine years after 
wards was to be universally acknowledged as the greatest 
amateur wicket-keeper of his day, made by no means aq 
inglorious début, going in towards the end of the innings and 7 
scoring 14. Of the late Lord Lyttelton’s eight sons, all bug 
one appeared at Lord’s for Eton against Harrow, and the 
one who failed, the Hon. and Rev. A. V. Lyttelton, would 
probably have obtained the same distinction but for the fact 
of leaving school early through ill-health. Twenty years 
ago the Walkers of Southgate could no doubt have put iste 
the field a stronger eleven than was ever possessed by any 
other family ; and we have a faint recollection of a match at 
a still earlier date, in which eleven Czesars took part—the 
famous Julius Ceesar, of the Surrey eleven, and his various 
relatives. 


An Oculist’s Test.—In a large factory in which were em. 
ployed several hundred persons, one of the workmen, in wield- 
ing his hammer, carelessly allowed it to slip from his hand, 
It flew half way across the room, and struck a fellow-work 
man in the left eye. The man averred that his eye wag 
blinded by the blow, although a careful examination failed 
to reveal any injury, there being not a scratch visible. Hé 
brought a suit in the courts for compensation for the loss of 
half of his eyesight, and refused all offers of compromise, 
Under the law the owner of the factory was responsible for 
an injury resulting from an accident of this kind, and although 
he believed that the man was shamming, and that the whole 
case was an attempt at swindling, he had about made up hig 
mind that he would be compelled to pay the claim. The 
day of the trial arrived, and in open court an eminent oculist 
retained by the defence examined the alleged injured mem- 
ber, and gave it as his opinion that it was as good as the 
right eye. Upon the plaintiffs loud protest of his inability 
to see with his left eye, the oculist proved him a perjurer, 
and satisfied the court and jury of the falsity of his claim 
And how do you suppose he did it? Why, simply by knows 
ing that the colours green and red combined made black, 
He prepared a black card on which a few words were written 
with green ink. Then the plaintiff was ordered to put on a 
pair of spectacles with two different glasses, the one for the 
right eye being red and the one for the left eye consisting of 
ordinary glass. Then the card was handed him and he 
was ordered to read the writing on it. This he did without 
hesitation, and the cheat was at once exposed. The sound 
right eye, fitted with the red glass, was unable to distinguish 
the green writing on the black surface of the card, while the 
left eye, which he pretended was sightless, was the one with 
which the reading had to be done.—fottery Gazette. 


The Ass from an Artistic Point of View.—The Ass hag | 
besides his picturesque appearance, strong claims on othef 
accounts to the painter’s attention. Few animals have s@ 
powerful an effect in awakening associated ideas and feelings; 
and, accordingly, it ‘s eminently picturesque, in the poetical 
sense Of that word, as well as in the acceptation in which 
it is understood by Mr. Price. Not to speak of the frequent 
allusions to it in Holy Writ, what interest are we led t 
attach to it in our early years, by the Fables of AZsop ; by 
the similes of Homer ; by the exploits of Don Quixote ; by 
the pictures which it recalls to us of the by-paths in the 
forest, where we have so often met with it as the beast of bum 
den, and the associate of the vagrant poor, or where we have 
stopped to gaze on the infant beauties which it carried in ig) 
panniers ; in fine, by the circumstances which have called 
forth, in its eulogy, one of the most pleasing efforts of Buffon’§ 
eloquence—its own quiet and inofiensive manners, and the 
patience with which it submits to its life of drudgery. It ig 
worthy, too, of remark, that this animal, when we meet witht 
it in painting, is seldom the common ass of our own country 
but the ass ennobled by the painter’s taste, or copied from the 
animal of the same species which we have seen in the patris 
archal journeys and other Scripture pieces of eminent masters 
In consequence of this circumstance, a pleasing association) 
arising from the many beautiful compositions of which it forms 
a part, comes to be added to its other recommendation® 
already mentioned, and has secured to it a rank on the cam 
vas which the degradation of its name will for ever prevent 
t from attaining in the works of our English poets.—ry 
fessor Dugald Stewart. 
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“The Sunpay aT Home is conducted with admirable taste, and stands unquestionably at the head of all the 


monthlies designed especially for Sabbath reading." —North British Daily Mail. 
The JANUARY PART of the ; 


SUNDAY AT HOME 


COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME, AND CONTAINS— 
Barbara’ thers. A New Serial Story by Evetyn Everett Green. Hymn Writers of Wales. By H. 
The ad oy Hymns. A New Competition for Old and Young. Etvet Lewis. 
The Inner Life of Lord Shaftesbury. Some Hindoo Devotees Photo- 
Bible Notes and Queries. graphed. 
Wondrous Works. By Samuet G. GREEN, D.D. The Art of Giving. By Isanecia 
The Winter of the Soul. By the Dean of ArMaGH. Fyviz Mayo. 
Blind Chinese Seqeets. By G. F. Gorpvon CumMING. Heartsease. A Story for the 
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Luther in the Pulpit. By Richarp Heatu. ewer ew and Old. 
The Burning Fiery Furnace. From Grorce TInwortH. Monthly Record of Missionary 2 
Martyrs of Uganda. Enterprise. “ 


A Beautiful Coloured Plate, CHRIST THE HEALER, by GABRIEL MAX, is given with the January Part. 
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Eight Shillings each. 
ILLUSTRATED TABLE-BOOKS. 
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Imperial 8vo (size of page, 11 by 74 inches). 


i 


| Price Eight Shillings in handsome cloth, gilt 
¢dges ; or Twenty-five Shillings each in morocco, | 


a 


elegant. 


ustralian Pictures.— Drawn 
with Pen and Pencil. By Howarp Wi - 

LouGuey, of ‘The Melbourne Argus.” With 
a large Map and Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs and Sxetches, engraved by E. Whym- 

i per, and others. Imperial 8vo. 8s. cloth, gilt 
| edges; 25s. morocco. 

‘‘ A handsome volume, of which plates and letter- 

press combine to furnish a wonderfully good idea 
f the island continent.’’— 7he Graphic. 

“To the friends of those who are settled in these 
rosperous colonies, this book, with its short but 
lear descriptions, and its excellent illustrations, 
ill be most acceptable.”— The Mail. 


[Norwegian Pictures.—Drawn 
with Pen and Pencil. With a 
Sweden and the Gotha Canal. By 
LoveTT, M.A. 
trations, engraved by E. Whymper, R. Taylor, 
and others. Quarto. 8s. cloth boards, gilt 
edges ; 25s. morocco. 

“A handsome table-book, teemin 
itrations, and affording much useful information.” 

Times. 


BY THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 
Canadian Pictures, — Drawn 


with Penand Pencil. With numerous fine En- 

vings by E. Whymper, from Sketches by 

the - e® of Lorne, Sydney Hall, and 

others, forming a handsome volume for the 

drawing-room table. 8s. extra cloth boards, 
gilt ; or 25s. in morocco, elegant. 

** Most interesting—an extremely pleasant book.” 

—Saturday Review. 


New Edition, 8s. handsome cloth, gilt, or 
258. morocco. 


Scottish Pictures.—Drawn with 
} Pen and Pencil. By Dr. S.G. Green. Pro- 
} fusely Illustrated by eminent Artists. 

* * Scottish Pictures’ contains a large number of 
admirable illustrations of Scottish Scenery, and 
lbuildings, and these are brought together by means 
jot a text, which is always brightly written. The 
\volume will be prized in Scotland as an evidence of 
\what Scotland is, and out of Scotland as affording 
iknowledge of places and of scenery of singular 
\beauty.”’—Scotsman. 


‘Sea Pictures.—By Dr. Macau ay, 
! Editor of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” etc. Contain- 
ing the Sea in Poetry, Physical Geography of 
the Sea, the Sea in History, and the Harvest 
of the Sea. 8s. in handsome cloth ; or 25s. in 
morocco, elegant. 
| Mr. Ruskin says—‘‘This beautiful book is by 
lfar the best I have ever seen on its subject, and 
‘will be a most precious gift-book for me.”’ 
The, 


Girls Own Annual, 
Seventh Volume of “‘ The Girl’s Own Paper.” 
832 es of interesting and useful reading. 
Profusely illustrated. ice 8s. in handsome 
cloth; gs. 6d. with gilt edges; 12s, 6d. half 
morocco, marbled edges. 


Boy’s Own Annual. The Eighth 


Volume of ‘‘The Boy’s Own Paper.” 832 
—- of Tales, Adventures, Amusements, and 
ey 


with illus- 
> 


ctive Papers. With many Coloured and 
Engravings, 8s. handsome cloth; 
gs. 6d. gilt edges; 12s. 6d. half morocco. 


The Handy Natural History. 
By the Rev. J. G. Woop, author» Homes 
without Hands,” etc., etc. With 2:4 Engrav- 
ings. Small 4to. 8s. cloth boards, gilt io. 

“An excellent book for the young, handsomely 
illustrated, and written in fluent and facia style.”— 

Saturday Review. 


lance at | 
ICHARD | 
With a Map and 122 Illus- | 


| Seven Shillings each. 
'The Leisure Hour Annual 


| Volume contains 860 pages of interesting 
| reading, with a Coloured Frontispiece and 
| numerous Illustrations by Eminent Astists. 
It forms a handsome IIlustrated Book for a 
Present, and a most appropriate and instructive 
Volume for a School, Family, Institution, Ship, 
or Parish Library. Price 7s. cloth; 8s. 6d. 
gilt edges ; ros. 6d. half calf. 


he Sunday at Home Annual 
Volume. The Family Magazine for Sabbath 
Reading, contnins 828 pages, with Illustrations 
in Colours.and numerous superior Wood En- 
gravings. A very suitable Book for Presenta- 
tion. It contains a oe variety of interesting 
and instructive Sabbath reading for every 
member of the family, and is profusely Illus- 
trated. Price 7s. cloth; 8s. 6d. extra, gilt 
edges ; 10s. 6d. half calf. 


Six Shillings each. 


Winter Pictures, By Poet and 
Artist. An elegant book, most appro jate for 
a Christmas or New Year's Gift. ly 
Illustrated in the finest style of Wood Engrav- 
ing. By Epwarp WuvymperR. 4to. 6s. cloth 
boards, gilt. 

“ The wood engravings by Mr. Edward Whymper 
are designed in accordance with the subject and 
tone of the poems selected by the editor, whose 
choice does credit to this taste and judgment.”— 
Illustrated London News. 


The King’s Windows; or, 

Glimpses of the Wonderful Works of God. By 

the tate Rev. E. Paxton Hoop, author of 
“Vignettes of the Great Revival,” etc. With 
Forty-four Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 6s. 
cloth. 

“ Well got up and well illustrated. Good selec- 
tions of poetry, drawn from many different sources, 
are freely interspersed, and add to the value and 
attractiveness of the descriptions.” —Sfectator. 


A Crown of Flowers; Poems 
and Pictures collected from the pages of “‘ The 
Girl's Own Paper.” Edited by CHARLEs 
Perers. With Illustrations by M. F. Ed- 
wards, Davidson Knowles, Frank Dicksee, 
A.R.A., R. Catterson Smith, Robert Barnes, 
Charles Green, John C. Staples, G. H. Ed- 
wards, ee SF Mc L. Ralston William, 
Small, Frank id, and other eminent artists. 
6s. handsome cloth, gilt. 

“ This book cannot fail to be most acceptable as 

a prize or present to young ladies, who will find in 

it at once a source of pleasure and profit.”—Qxeen. 


Five Shillings each. 


The Life of Jesus Christ the 
Saviour. By. Mrs. S. Watson. With 
many fine —~ “ae Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth, 
bevelled boards. 

*€ Mrs. Watson's book is admirable. It tells the 
story with great simplicity and ease of style ; but 
there is evidence that difficulties have been care- 
fully considered, and much tight is thrown upon 
those points which as they occur in the Gospels, are 
obscure to the unlearned reader.”—Presbyterian 
Messenger. 


The Old Manuscript; or, 
-Anaise Robineau’s History. A tale of the 
Huguenots in La Vendée. By Brancue M. 
MoaerinceE, author of “ Hid in the Cevennes.” 
With five illustrations by E. Whymper. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth b 


The Mistress of Lydgate 
Priory ; or, The Story of a Long Life. By 
Miss E. Everett Green, author of “* Lenore 
Annandale’s Story,” ‘‘ Paul Harvard’s Cam- 
paign,” etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 55. 
cloth boards. 


Lenore Annandale’s Story. 
By Miss E- Everett Green. 
tions. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth 


T 








With Illustra- | 


| 


| 





| 


Five Shillings each. 
The Head of the House. 


ag to Victory over Passion and Pride. By 
E. Everett Green, author of “Lenore 
Annandale’s Story,” ‘“‘The Mistress of Lyd. 
gate Priory,” etc. With five Illustrations by 

. Whymper. Crown &vo. 5s. cloth boards. 


Young Sir Richard. By H. 
Freperick CHuarues, author of “ The 
Doctor’s Experiment,” “‘Under Fire,” etc 
With Illustrations by Edward Whymper, 
Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth boards. 

Untrue to His Trust. A Story 
of Life and Adventure in Charles the Second’s 

ime, By Henry Joxunson.  Hilustrated, 
Imperial-16mo, 55s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


Four Shillings each. 


Adventures of a Three Guinea 
Watch. By Ta.sor Barnes REep. With 
many Illustrations. Small gto. 4s. cloth bds, 


Under Fire: being the Story of 
a Boy’s Battles against Himself and other 
Enemies, 4s. gilt edges. 

Shadows. Scenes in the Life of 
an Old Arm Chair. By Mrs. O. F. Watton. 
Illustrated. 4s. Imperial t6mo, gilt edges. 


Boy and Man. A Story for Old 
and Young. By the Rev. T. S. MittincTon, 
author of “* Straight to the Mark.” Illustrated, 
45. Imperial 16mo, gilt edges. 

The Children of India. Written 
for the Children of .Englend, by one of their 


Friends. With Illustrations and Map. Sm. gto, 
45. bevelled boards, gilt edges. 


Coloured Books for Children. 


Bible Stories and Pictures, 
With Twenty-four Coloured Page Pictures and 
Forty Vignettes. With simple letterpress in 
large type. 4s. handsomely bound, cloth 
boards, gilt edges. 

Little Dot and her Friends, 
With Twenty-four Coloured Pictures and 
Forty Vignettes. 4s. cloth boards, gilt. 

My Coloured Picture Story 
Book. With Twenty-four Coloured Page 
Pictures and Forty Vignettes. Quarto. 45. 
handsomely bound in cloth boards, full gilt. 


Three and Sixpence each. 


Sunflowers. A Story of To-day. 
By G. C. Gepce. With Four Illustrations. 
38. 6d. cloth. 

Carola. 
author of ‘‘ Jessica’s First Prayer,” etc. 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

The Two Crowns. By EcLan-} 
TON THORNE, author of “ The Old Worcester 
Jug,” etc. With Illustrations. 35. 6d. cloth bds. 


One Day ata Time. By BLANcue } 
E. M. Grene. Illustrated by E. Whymper. #J 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 

Reaping the Whirlwind. A 
Story of Three Lives. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 

Turning Points; or, Two Years 
in Maude Vernon’s Life. By L. C. Sixes, 


38. 6d. cloth. 

Maddalena, the Waldensian 
Maiden, and her People, given in English 
by Junie Suttrer. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. | 

Ida Nicolari. By EcLanTon 
TxHorne, author of ‘‘ Coral and Beryl,” “‘ The 
Two Crowns,” “‘ The Old Worcester Jug,” etc. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Coral and Beryl. By EcLanTon } 
THorNeE, author of “It’s all Real True,” 
“‘The Two Crowns,” etc. Illustrated. In- 
perial 16mo. 3s. 6d..cloth boards. 

The Martyr's Victory. A Tale} 
of Danish England. By Emma Lesuie. With 
Illustrations. Imp. 16mo. 3s.6d. cloth, gilt. 


A 


By HeEssBa STRETTON, 
With 





BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY { * 


lease write to the Secretaries for the Society’s ILLUSTRATED LIST OF BOOKS for 
PRESENTATION and the SELECTED and DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS. 





LONDON: THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW. __ 
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HOMEOPATHIC. © MARAVILLA.” PURE CONDENSED. 


SOLD IN PACKETS AND TINS BY GROCERS AND STOREKEEPERS IN THE UNITED 


KINGDOM AND THE COLONIES. 


‘Cocoa 









BonNnvsS YEAR, i1828'7. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITU TION « mMuTuAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


FOUNDED 1835. FUNDS £4,180,000 CLAIMS PAID £6,500,000. PROFITS DECLARED 


,400,00 PROFITS 5 YEARS TO 


1882 £614,676. NEXT DIVISION 1887, IN WHICH ALL INSURING PREVIOU SLY WILL PARTICIPATE. 


OFFICES 


45, 


GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 





BIBLE WORK 


Consisting of Pictures to be Coloured, Texts 
to be Illuminated, Hymns to be Copied, and 
Scripture Acrostics and Questions to be Answered. 
Adapted for Family and Kindergarten use. Quarto. 
ls. 6d, in stiff paper cover. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTERK ROW, LONDON. 
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GOLD MEDAL, (882. 














WORLD —- 


PREPARED “- 


5 


In Tins and Packets. 
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PEA “=== souP 


SEASONED 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE 


GOLD MEDALS 1884-86 
USED in THE ROYALNURSERIES, 


THEBEST FOOD 


FOR 


INFANTS 


SAVORY & MOORE 
LONDON, 14 22"s~ 10 


































XPORT AGENT, J. T. MORTON, LONDON. 





































terns and Slides, 








t diameter. 


J. THEOBALD & CO.’S Se Sorat 


a larger, a very excellent set lor a present, specially rec 


OUR CELEBRATED BIJOU MAGIC LANTERNS AND SLIDES. No, 3 dito, but much larger. a very excelle 


mended, pric 


“OME people having tried in a feeble No, 4 ditto, a very superb set, howune pictures 6 feet m diameter, price 33s, 
J way to imitate these Lantern sets ~~ litto ditto » feet, sos 
which we have sold in such immense eel, : ‘. par , ' 1 
quantities for years past, by copying our Specially prepared Chemical Oil, snowing 1 more brightly and with less smell 
description, we have this season altered than ordinary oil 9¢., 1s, 6d., and 2s, 6d. per ttle 


our Slides, and given such quar es 

aE onyly - bp THE CELEBRATED NORWEGIAN SLIPPERS. 
petition. We manufacture both Lan- 
other houses do 
neither, and therefore cannot possibly 


“THE immense demand that there was for these Slippers last Win 
rer (over pairs being soldin asingle day), and the fact 
that all through the S er we have daily received applications 








|. sellsocheaply. Nothing is so amusing, from persons in all parts, asking if they can still have them, have 
= cntertaining. and instructive for the long hey = i us to aga tock a very large quantity, which we are 
~ winter evenings as a M agi Lantern, so pleased to offer at our former low price I e Slippers are worn by rich and poor 
lony as i antern and Slid es are f good alike, because they are easy, mforting Ip, a answer every purpose that a Slinper 
qu ality and show well. This v we guaran in be re tired for, We have had letters of recomme tion and repeated orders from 
por in every set we sell Couipare our all parts of the world These Slipper be had in either Black or Scar'et. They are 
C ets with those of any other house made of stout Felt hout, no nai r hard leather to injure the most sensitive fee 
t No. 1 Set-contains a best quafity Eng rlish-s nade Magic Lantern fitted with best Trimmed with orn in dr ro bedro t id ir, and ares t. 
ser and focusing Lens, best Mineral Oil Lamp, with rackwork adjustment, glass Carriage free at tl < Boys’, Girls’, and Ladies’ sizes, 1 «. ore 
nd il chimney, brass ezle, with improve 1 ventilation to lantern, slide holder, Gentlemen's, 1s.9d. A reduct of ad. per pair if three pairs are tak: n, ad per 
Sivered reflector, and the following large assortment of slides: 36 comi figures, pair on half-a-dozen Exact gth of foot or size take e sent with eac nes ler, 
nursery tales, comprising 36 pictures (no other house in the world gives and all orders should be s« nt t e, as we have a great li fic ulty in getting them later on, 
sery tale, as these = most expensive, eon 2s. each), 2 Chinese Please mention the name of this paper when orde ring 
2 comic moving slides movable lever slides, 2 moving panorama 
ving slid . man | swal lowing rat making 81 pictures A all, and GRAND LLUSTRATED WINTER CATALOGUE, over 500 Illus- 
guinea, The complete set in box ros. 6 This set shows pictures trations, 60 Pages, post fr if ties of every description, Conjuring Tricks, 
te Chemic als, Clo ckwe ork, and Christ na ys, Cards, Game &c Special Ilustsated 
@ siinilar assortment, but both Lantern and Slides larger size, 14s. 6d. ; Catalogue of Magic Lanterns and Slides, 34. Special ‘Tilus trated Catal gue of Model 


Steam Engines and Parts of Engines, 3d. 


J. THEOBALD & COMPANY, Wholesale Manufacturers, (Established over 50 years,) 
ar and 7, BATH PLACE, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 















































































GUARANTEED PURE AND SOLUBLE. 


} A Pure, Soluble, Dry Soap, in fi der, f ® 
_— GLASSES OF DELICIOUS Dd Water, Lathors Frosty in Mand Water—Oold Water | ousuran verge nee ae 


Gold M f t ditions 
—Soft Water—Hot Water. Packets, 1d. and upwards. nian Se es 


oe | cag | NEEDHAMS 
wry) | PoLisHine 
<e> PASTE 


RS 





t Pran for elea ing ad rian nN 
DAZZLING MIRROR rInisH. 

Cleaaly, Rapid, Permanent. Bewa 

Sola yuh Druggists, Ironm 

"a and 1 Pots, 2d. and id 

trd Boxe. 

s, ° ‘ges € S: 1 one val NTt i MANUF At kS= 
. he trouble. Sold everywhere, in 6d. a x gay Use it Every Day. For Clothes, Linen, Knives, JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, Sh 
and-sd. packets. To prevent dis: sap int nent sooth Forks, Dishes, Saucepans, and all Domestic Washing. LONDON Wholesale <p 6 to 40, Yort Roa 
King N. 


each =< bears the name of the Inventors ond 


Manufacturers, ALFRED BIRD & SONS, Birmingham Refuse Imitations.—Insist upon Hudson's. 

















Under the Direct Patronage of the Royal Families of Europe and 
the Rank and Fashion of the World. 


"ery, PATTERNS FREE, Ste. on 2s 
Egerton Burnett's A 6 tt 


Prices } ,ADIES 
ROYA ls. to 4s. 6d. — yard. 
| ExTRA STRONG SCHOOLBOY 
SERGE, 31 in., 2s. 3d. per yd. 
Any Length 
| of Material Sold, 


WITH OTHER FASHIONABLE FABRICS. 
| For Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen’s Dress. 


Carriage Paid on orders of £1 in value to any Railway Station in the 
| United Kingdom. Goods Packed for Export. @ e ,< h al L 4 @] u ge t it! ’ 


EGERTON BURNETT, Woollen Factor, 
Wellington, Somerset, England. No Agents. As bad ma kes are orten sol: are often sold 


PEARS SOAP 


Fair white hands. 
Bright clear complexion. 


Soft healthful skin. 


FETTER AN “ye 


























